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AURANGZEB AND HIS TIMES. 




PREFACE. 


Some of the chapters of this book were written iu 
England nearly two decades ago. The thesis was left 
unfinished as I could not find enough leisure to carry on the 
work of historical research. When, however, I undertook the 
task of completing the book, I encountered difficulties which 
can best be appreciated by workers in the same field. Circum- 
stances placed me in a small provincial town of Oudh where 
facilities for research can hardly be expected. At consider- 
able expense I had to get transcripts not only of manuscripts, 
but also of printed works, as Public Libraries were not willing 
to part with ‘reference’ books. I must, however, acknowledge 
the help that I have received from the Coronation and Lyall 
Library at Bahraich. 

It took me several years to revise and enlarge the 
original thesis. This book was not sent to the press in a 
complete form, but in parts as they became ready. Had it 
not been for the facilities offered to me by an indulgent press 
I should never have completed the book. My sincere thanks 
are due to the Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow. 

The reader will, perhaps, find many defects in the book. 
The only apology that I have to offer is that I have been 
working without any expert guidance. Barring Professor 
Muhammad Habib of the Muslim University, Aligarh, who 
revised the proofs of the first two chapters, and to whom I 
tender my thanks, I have not received appreciable help from 
any one acquainted with the subject. 

I must express my feeling of gratefulness to my brother, 
Muhammad Zamir-ud-din of the U. P. Judicial Service, but 
for whose encouragement and help in various ways this book 
would not have seen the light of day. 

Bahraich (Oudh),*) 

im July, 1935.) 


ZAHIRUDDIN FARUKI. 
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iKitroduction. 


Aurangzeb’s reign is an important period of Indian his- 
tory. His coming to power, his treatment of the Hindus, his 
conquest of the Deccan, his fight with the Rajputs, his quarrel 
with the Sikhs, and his campaign against the Marathas have 
been incidents of far-reaching consequences. If the historian 
takes these events and confines his survey to the latter half of 
the sixteenth century only, paying but little attention to the 
movements and tendencies of the preceding periods, his con- 
clusions are bound to suffer. For the sake of a right perspective, 
events have to be traced to their very origin, causes analysed, 
and their diverse effects studied in a historical sequence. 
Sometimes there are forces at work, the ramifications of which 
are not clearly discernable and which do not disclose their full 
growth and strength until after sometime has elapsed. The 
result is, that, w’hen these influences manifest themselves in a 
violent form, people lose sight of decisive factors, the real 
issue gets involved, and responsibilities are wrongly placed. 
Aurangzeb’s reign is a case in point. In dealing with this 
period, the spirit of the times and the prejudices of the people 
have hitherto been completely ignored. It has not been 
realise 1 to any appreciable extent that Aurangzeb was the 
produc t of his time and environment. 

The war of succession has usually been viewed mainly 
from a moral standpoint. No attempt has been made to 
apprehend the perilous position of the Mughal princes, and 
the religious factor involved in the struggle has been com- 
pletely overlooked. These point*? have been dealt with at 
some length in this thesis. 

Ai rangzeb’s dealings with the Hindus have, up till now, 
been n^t^ced in a somewhat detached manner. No complete 
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list of officials and nobles of previous reigns has been compil- 
ed, nor any endeavour made to discover Ihe principles under- 
lying the discriminative regulations. For instance, it is not 
generally known that no Hindu rose to a higher rank than that 
of ^‘5000” in Shahjahan's time, in contrast to facts during the 
reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Aurangzeb. It is equally 
unknown that no Afghan was ever given the charge of any 
important fort in Aurangzeb 's reign. Temples were destroyed 
both by Jahangir and Shahjahan, and yet they were no bigots. 
They cherished sincere good will and sympathy towards the 
Hindus. What were the reasons, then, that prompted the 
demolition of the temples ? 

Taking Aurangzeb's tieatmcnt of the Hindus, an investi- 
gation of the evidence shows that the imposition of the Jizyah 
was not a tax on heresy ; that, barring those which were 
pulled down as a consequence of a rising, only new temples, 
the construction of which was forbidden by the law then 
prevailing, and which liad been erected inspite of the know- 
ledge of the restrictions, were destroyed ; that the Hindus 
were not turned out of employment, and that he never attempted 
to convert them by force. 

The campaign in Rajputana consequent upon the flight of 
the infant sons of Maharaja Jaswant Singh was precipitated 
by the rash and hasty acts of the Rajputs who, it will be 
found, had given enough cause of annoyance to Aurangzeb. 

The transactions of the Mughal emperors, from Akbar 
downwards, with the Deccan States, have been briefly 
surveyed in order to f )llow Aurangzeb’s attitude towards 
them. The invasion of Bijapur by Aurangzeb under Shah- 
jahan ’s order has been severely commented upon by historians. 

A careful ssarth of pertinent documents establishes the fact, 
that, long before Aurangzeb, in the reign of Jahangir, the 
Sultan had accepted the Mughal’s suzerainty and was paying 
an venrlv tribute, 
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The Sikhs .‘iiid the Marathas occupy a few cliapters of 
this thesis. A study of their early history proves that 
Aurangzeb was not directly responsible for the rise of the 
two communities. Events shaped themselves in such a way 
that these people were bound to achieve strength and vigour. 

The general administrative system of the Mughals and 
the salient features of provincial administration have been 
briefly described. Enough spice has been devoted to social 
and economic conditions of the period with special reference 
to the system of the land-tenure. 

It is a curious fact, that, while Aiirnngz(‘b had been 
condemned for some of his actions, his predecessors have been 
spared criticism under similar circumstances. Ihe historians 
have been severe to the former, while they have been unduly 
generous towards the latter. What have been the causes of 
this discrimination in historical treatment ? 

After Aurangzeb’s death, his successors, engaged in 
quarrels for succession, failed to keep the empire intact. After 
a time two new powers, the Sikhs and the Marathas 
began to struggle for the possession of the floating 
wreckage of the Mughal Kingdom, and each of them traced 
their rise to the bigotry of Aurangzeb. When historians 
began to chronicle the history of events they based their 
judgments on inadequate sources, and some of them could 
not help repeating historical heresies propagated by those who 
held very strong feelings against Alamgir. As a consequem^e, 
the diagnosis and treatment of the causes that brought about 
the disruption of the Mughal empire suffered both in accuracy 
and generosity. 

Some of the Persian authors too were not free from a 
certain bias. For instance, Khafi Khan’s account of Aurang- 
zeb’s promise to give the throne to Murad is wholly untrue. 
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While the author recapitulates the causes that brought 
about the conquest of Bijapur and Golkunda on the ground 
of their secret league with the Mar.ithas, he cinnot help an 
innuendo that Aurangzeb conquered the t^vo States because 
their sultans were Shiis. The reader will find that the final 
collapse was not due to any sectarian prejudice. 

An important point in connection with the history of 
India, namely, the exact status of the Musalinans in the 
country, has not been fully grasped. Are they to be treated 
as foreigners or as people domiciled in the country. The 
Muslims did come first as invaders, but India became, in the 
course of time, the home of the Musxlmans as much as that of 
the Hindus. The Muslims conquered Hindustan and settled 
there as the Normans did in England. The Musalmans 
accepted Hindu customs, while the Hindus adopted Muslim 
manners. One Muslim prince freely sought alliance with a 
Hindu R ija against another Muslim. Rebellion was as 
frequent among the Hindus as among the Musalmans The 
Central Government spared neither the one nor the other. In 
considering, therefore, the wars between the Hindu Rajas and 
the Mughal Emperors one should keep in view the actualities 
of the circumstances. Whether the risings of the Rajputs 
and the Marathas could be justified simply on the ground of 
the foreign character of the Mughal rule is an important 
question. Ihe author of the Rajasthan has eulogised the 
treacherous conduct of Raja Jaswant Singh on the above 
presumption. Many have looked at similar incidents of Indian 
history from the same angle of vision. 

If words of criticism have been used with reference to 
Sivaji’s initial movement, it is because his activities could not 
otherwise be justly characterised. If he is hailed as a hero, 
there is no reason to grudge him the appellation, as he has 
been responsible for the making of the Marathas. His 
vigorous qualities, his dash and pluck, are sufficient to thrill 
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any people, and the Marathas can well take pride in his 
exploits If it is a fact that Sivaji understood Auringzeb, it 
is no less true that AiUMugzeb had also taken the measure of 
Sivaji. The comparison of the two characters is a study in 
itself. We see, as it were, the moves and counter-moves o( 
two expert chess-players an 1, far removed as we are to-d ly 
from those stirring time?, it is impossible not to ad nirc the 
acuteness of their minds. Fresh historical materials arc daily 
coming to hand, and in the light of research, It may be hoped, 
a truer sense of proportion shall come to prevail as regard the 
actors in the drama of that age and a juster estimate made of 
their varied activities. 

The sources of this book are indicated in the Bibliography. 
I have attempted to use as far as I could every material, both 
printed and manuscript, available in Persian, Urdu, Hindi, 
Marathi, and English. 

The arrangement of different chapters is not based on 
any chronological order. The attempt has not been to write 
a connected history of Aurangzeb, as it has been already 
written by an eminent authority, but to review the main 
incidents of his reign, to envisage every situation from' a 
broader point of view than has hitherto been done, and to give 
correct interpretation to the tendencies of the times. 

As controversies centre round many incidents of the 
period under review, I have deliberately given extensive quota- 
tions from contemporary authors, as the narration of iinportant 
events in their own language rather than in an epitome tends 
to preserve historic fidelity. 

The number of Aurangzeb’s critics is legion. It is open 
to every investigator of truth to expose the weaknesses of and 
point the finger of scorn at any historical personage. Hut a 
critic who condemns Aurangzeb not only on the basis of his own 
misdeeds, but also on account of his profession of Islam 
whose followers are taught to regard robbery and murder a§ 
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a ralyious duty ” and which “ is incompatible with the 
peace of the world,” and in which ‘‘toleration is illegal” 
betrays an attitude of mind which is extremely uncharitable. 
Not less uncharitable is the view that the Mughal rule was a 
“ thinly* veiled brigandage.”^' 

In a nation’s history there are multitudinous strata which 
merit exploitation, but to understand the position of that 
nation in ihe world’s history no one strata can be considered 
apart from the olhers. History must be approached without 
any dominating passion and should not be used as a pro- 
paganda even in the best of causes. “ If wrongly studied, it 
may end in filliiig ihe streets with blood and the countryside 
with trenches and bursting shells. The PVanco-Prussian war 
of 1870 was ascribed by some to the writings of Theirs and 
the greater catasroplie of our own era to those of Treitschke. 
Tliere was probably an element of truth in these charges.” 
“ Men talk of verdict of history ” says Dr. Trevelyan, Regius 
Professor of Modern History, whom we have quoted above, “But 
on most points of real interest that verdict is not unanimous 
and is constantly being reversed. The verdict of history is 
one thing in France, another in Germany, one thing in Eng- 
land of 18 to, anotlier in 1890, yet a tliird thing to-day. 
Action and reaction is as much the method of iiistorical as of 
political progress.” 

In presenting this book I do not for a moment claim that 
my conclusions are infallible. The following pages will 
indicate that there can be different points of view concerning 
Aurangzeb and his doings. In the words of Professor Bury, 

I have only attempted to add one spadeful of knowledge to 
the ever-growing mountain of historical material. It will be 
conceded, I hope, that rival contributions, however modest, on 
any historical subject are helpful in appraising the truth. 

• Ilistorif of Aurnttgieb by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
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The period of history covered by this book is full of 
controversial facts, and any student who wants to throw a 
fresh light on them has to face enormous difficulties. Historical 
conclusions, based on misleading premises and inadequate data, 
have tended to stereotype popular judgment, and any attempt 
to present a different view has the disadvantage of being pre- 
judged from an antiquated standpoint. This attitude must 
be avoided, if we arc to have a right pers[)ective. Many 
bistiu'icai judgments have been reversed in tlie light of 
research, and in the case of Aurangzeb, it is hoped, a dispas- 
sionate view will ultimately be taken of bis varied activities. 

ZAIllRUDDlN FARUKI. 
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PRELUDE. 


As Jahangir was returning from the 
Deccan to Agra after defeating Malik Ambar, 
when at Dohad in the night of ISthZuqadn, 
1027, A. H. = 24th October, 1618, A. D. a 
son was born to Mumtaz Mahal, the wife of 
Prince Khurram, afterwards known as 
Shahjahan. According to family custom, the 
Prince presented one thousand gold coins to 
the Emperor, who ordered the infant to be 
named Aurangzeb, A few days later, the 
Imperial Camp reached Ujjain, the capital of 
Malwa, where celebrations were held in 
honour of the youngest Prince. Talib Kalim 
and other Court poets recited poems, and 
the chronogram, Gauhar-i-taj muluk Aurangzeb, 
(Aurangzeb— a pearl in the Emperor’s Crown) 
indicates the year of birth. 

Driven into rebellion by Nur Jahan’s 
fretful tyranny, Shahjahan wandered as 
a fugitive in Bengal, Orisa and the Deccan 
with his children and his courageous consort 
for full four years. But he submitted in the 
end. Jahangir demanded Dara and Aurangzeb 
as hostages. These two reached the Imperial 
Court at Lahore in June, 1626. Jahangir, 
however, died in October 1627, and the 
young princes were escorted by Asaf Khan 
to Agra where they were lovingly embraced 
by their anxious mother. 

Shahjahan is now the ruler of India. 
Young Aurangzeb is placed under tutors to 
receive his education. His teachers were 
profoundly learned and brilliant men of their 
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day. They gave their best to the precocious 
boy who learned his lessons with surprising 
eagerness. 

On the morning of the 28th May, 1633, 
Shahjahan was watching the contest of two 
huge elephants at Agra when one of them 
dashed towards the place where Aurangzeb 
was standing. People ran away in utter 
confusion, but the young Prince stood his 
ground. Without the least perturbation and 
with majestic calmness he flung his spear at 
the elephant’s head. The raging animal 
felled Aurangzeb’s horse but the Prince was 
on his feet in a moment, drew his sword, 
and faced the brute. At this stage, how- 
ever, people ran up to his succour, and the 
elephant left the field. The Prince was 
craved, but he let the world see the metal he 
was made of. 

Soon after this momentous incident the 
Prince begins his career. After seeing 
service in as wide regions as Bundelkhand, 
B a 1 a k h , Guzerat, Sindh, Multan, and 
Qandhar, he is sent back to the Deccan for 
the second time. 

While he was conducting operations 
against Bijapur, news came of the illness of 
Shahjahan in September, 1657. Then the 
clouds darkened. The boy who had singly 
faced a ferocious elephant is now a man of 
mature years; he again draws his sword and 
faces a furious brother and the might of an 
empire. 



AURANGZEB AND HIS TIMES 

CHAPTER I. 

WAR OF SUCCESSION. 

There have been many wars of succession in the c]ie(|uere(l 
history of the Muslim world. The frequency of dynastic tur- 
moils is associated with the structure of society, the Islamic 
system of inheritance, and the texture of polity which deve- 
loped during the first few centuries of the Muslim era. Islam 
and the Qur’an created a new social order and enunciated 
new principles for political organisation. Though the origins 
of the Islamic State grew out of the facts of action in the 
life-time of the Prophet, material was lacking for the com- 
plete design of political norms. Immediately after the death 
of the Prophet began the constitutional struggle which created 
a permanent division of loyalties among the Muslims. A 
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section of the Arabs held that the state could not be the patri- 
mony of any individual. It belonged to the people, who alone 
had the right to elect the fittest man among themselves as the 
head of the Government. This view was vigorously challenged; 
nevertheless the Muslim Republic, which is rightly cherished 
as representing the golden age of Islam, was established. By 
their self-discipline, severe piety, and stern impartiality, the 
first two Khali fs created administrative traditions of the high- 
est order whicli not only enhanced the prestige of Islam but 
also consolidated the position of the Qureysh to which clan 
they belonged. The abuse of power, however, by the agents 
and relations of the third Khalif precipitated the revolt of 
the non-Qiireysh element. The miasma of inter-tribal fend 
could not be dispelled by irresolute actions, with the result 
that the republic was wrecked for ever, and the Umayyids 
later on succeeded in establishing a monarchy which was not 
based on the will of the people. But even after the establish- 
ment of the Umayyid monarchy, the 
problem of succession remained unsolved. 
At first, direct nomination by the reign- 
ing sovereign was resorted to, but since the title to the throne 
dul not rest on tradition or sufFrage, to fortify it against 
future encroachment and make it legally binding, formal 
public acknowledgment by the people was deemed necessary. 
But later on, even the hollow formality was dispensed with, 
and succession became hereditary without any settled rule. 
The Abbasids and others who came after them followed the 
path opened by the Umayyids. 

In a system of inheritance which made no discriminations 
in the relative positions of the eldest and the youngest sons, 
every one was free to assert his rights. Though the personal 
law has no application in the matter of succession to the state, 
heirs of deceased sovereigns often based their claim on it. 
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T.he extent to which even the youngest prince of royal 
blood felt concerned at the preference shewn to his eldest 
brother is revealed in a letter written to Aurangzeb b\ his 
rebellious, son Akbar. I beg to say,” writes the refractory 
prince, “ that the preference and advancement of the youngest 
son by a father is always the rule. Your Majesty, has, 
against the general usage, conferred the title of Shah on the 
eldest pri'ice (i. c., Dara Shukoh) and nominated him your 
successor. This act is repugnant to eijuity and justice. In 
the property of the father the right of all the sons is uniform. 
To raise one and degrade the other is dictated neither by 
religious nor by civil law.”* 

Among the Muslim sovereigns, the Ottoman Sultans had the 

singular fortune of retaining the throne 
Succession among the . , . f r , . 

Turks. m their lamily tor so many centuries. 

But they were guided by well-defined 
rules ; the succession, however, did not fall to any issue of 
the deceased Sultan, but to the eldest surviving member of the 
royal family. Thus the inherent right of the first born son 
to the royal purple has no sanctity according to Islamic law. 

Though the best traditions of Islam pointed towards 
a republican form of government, no 
No religious law. religious obligations were involved where 

the inheritance of a State was in dispute. 
Ultimately, the question of succession became one of force, 
secret machinations, and artful plottings, each party 
vigorously preparing itself for the coming struggle. The 
masses, having no religious preference in the matter, were 
free to take sides according to their advantage and exigencies 
of the moment. This fact gave free scope to individual 
ambitions and to those disastrous pretensions which became 
the fruitful cause of dynastic wars in the Islamic world. 


Huqqat-i-Alamgiri, f. 79. 
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In the history of Muslim kingdoms, succession to the 
throne has been generally preceded by military contests, and 
India was no exception to the rule. 

The battle of Panipat in 1526* decided the fate of 

_ . Hindustan, and supremacy passed from 

1 he Alughfils in Jiulia. 

the hands of the Afghans to the Muglials. 
Habar was the founder of the ruling dynasty, but he did 
not live very long. He was succeeded by his son Humayun, 
who after a time was turned out by the Afghans and obliged 
to seek la fuge in Persia. Any one else in the same circum- 
stances would have probably given up every hope of tiding 
over the difficuKies that beset his path, but Humayun was a 
man of uncommon nerve and did not allow his courage to fail. 
Hy his untliiudiing resolution and dogged perseverance, after 
many \ icissitudes of fortune, he at last recovered his throne. 


The customs of the time are illustrated by the fact that 
Kamran who had relndled against his 
Jlumayun. ' vKjtoiious brother HumaMin. was blinded 
by royal order so as to render him 
incapable of succession to the throne Kamran was allowed 
to proceed to Mecca, where he died. His family was not 
molested by Humayun, but his only son, a possible pretender 
to the throne, was privately executed at Gwalior in 1665, at 
the time of Uzbeg rebellion, by order of Akbar, wlio thus set 
His son <*.xcculcd an evil exam})le, imitated on a lirge 
b> \kbar. s(^ale by his descendants,” - 


Prince Salim, afterwards known as Jahangir, was the 
favourite son of Akbar. During the lifetime of his father, 
he rebelled and attempted to oust the Emperor and plant 
himself on the throne, but he was foiled by the diplomatic 
mameuvre of his father, and a reconciliation followed. 

* Akbar, The Great Moghul, V. R. Smith, p. 
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Jahangir was married to a Hindu princess and had a son 
named Khusrau. Some of the Hindu Rajas, just before the 
death of Akbar, were secretly working to put Khusrau on 
the throne, when Jahangir, his father, had the obvious 
claim to the succession. The conspiracy failed, but Jahangir 
afterwards always kept his son in confinement for no other 
reason than the security of the State. The precedent that 
was set up by Jahangir in rebelling against his father became 
from this time a family tradition, as it were, of the house of 
Babar. Khurram, afterwards Shahjahan, ranged himself 
against Jahangir for a while, fought and almost held the 
Emperor as a prisoner. And when Shahjahan came to power — 
Shahjahan, the builder of the* famous Taj, Shahjahan, the 
lover of arts — he put to death his brothers Dawar Bakhsh 
and Sharyar, and his nephews, Tahmures 

Shahjahan puts his and Hoshung, for no better reason than 
brothers and 

nephews to death, their being possible claimants to the 
throne. 


Aurangzeb. 


Aurangzeb, the third son of Shahjahan, followed the 
example of his predecessors, but with an 
important difference. While the activi- 
ties of his father and grandfather were nipped in the bud, 
his efforts were crowned with remarkable success. It was Dara 
who first took the field in spite of Shahjahan’s protest. 
Aurangzeb did fight his elder brother for the throne but 
he w^as at the same time fighting for his very life. The 
common characteristic of the Mughal Emperors, however, 
in the matter of succession, must be kept in view when 
considering Aurangzeb’s attitude. 


It is necessary to keep in mind the relation between 
Aurangzeb and Shahjahan on the one 
Aurangzeb’s hand, and Aurangzeb and Dara on the 

other. From his early childhood, 
Aurangzeb displayed a keenness of intellect and a discerning 
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sagacity that gave promise of a distinguished career. 
He had a cool and calm temperament and a deliberate, 
yet daring, mind. In moments of danger he always stood 
firm like a rock. He had the marvellous gift of availing 
himself of those psychological moments, when right things 
rightly done bring about decisive results. He had seen active 
service in many fields and fought many a battle. Obliging, 
prudent in action, and modest in bearing, he had scores of 
admirers at the Imperial Court. Shahjahan knew his merits 
but Ills love for Dara was above all. Aurangzeb was so 
often reprimanded that he began to doubt the affection of 
his father. 

Aurangzeb’s first viceroyalty of the Deccan lasted from 
1636 to 1644 when he went to Agra, where some three 
weeks after his arrival he was dismissed from his post. 

His Majesty, for the sake of his (Aurnngzeb’s) punish- 
ment, removed him from the government of the Deccan and 
changed his Mansab and Jagir.” * At the request of Jahan- 
ara Begum, Aurangzeb was, however, restored to his for- 
mer rank, and was sent to Guzerat as Governor, 1645 — 1647. 
In 1647 he was sent to Balkh to conduct operations in Cen- 
tral Asia, and on the retreat of tlu* Mughal army back to 
India, he was appointed Governor of Multan and Sindh in 
1648. 

To revise maritime trade, Aurangzeb opened a new port 
at the mouth of the Indus and sent his 
Shahjahan’s enquiries, own small ship for use. But the intri- 
guers at Court told Shahjahan that Au- 
rangzeb was amassing a fortune and keeping all the income 
to himself. On enquiry from the Emperor, Aurangzeb 
w^rote in a letter, “ The income of a port depends on two 
things, freight and merchandise. The one-decked ship that 
* Padshahnamaf Vol. II, p, 376. 
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belonged to me at Surat was brought here, but it did not 
sail out on a single voyage, and the royal boat is still in- 
complete. As this place has not yet attracted mariners and 
neighboul-ing traders, how can I give the truth about the in- 
come.” {Adab.) 

Aurangzeb found himself in financial difficulties when 
he was at Multan, on account of floods 

Finam>ial and bad harvest. He begged for finan- 

difficulties. • i • i r i.l i . .• 

cial aid irom the hmperor who taunting- 
ly asked him, why did he not pay gold 
Mohars to his troops-^" ’ Shahjahan’s severity is indicated 
in Aurangzeb’s letter sent to Jahanava. 

I gather from your letter that His Majesty was pleas- 
ed to say that whatever he wanted to give me has been al- 
ready given, and that he was not responsible if I kept no- 
thing. His Majesty has also ordered Urndatul-Mulk to 
place before him the list of rewards granted to me from the 
beginning of His Majesty's accession to the throne. My 
kind friend, the rewards and grants offered to me are be- 
yond estimation. I am not fond of purchasing jewels 
like other princes, and whatever I received I spent it to 
keep the army efficient. As ordered by His Majesty, I 
have been keeping a contingent of 5,000 cavalry since the 
siege ol Qandhar. All my financial troubles ar(‘ due to the 
fact that before this I used to receive ten monfhs’ pay in 
cash, while the Jagir now allotted to me yields an income 

which is not equal to even seven months’ pay As 

to the remarks, why don’t I pay gold Mohars to the troops, 
let me submit that I have not enough gold which, after 
paying off my debts, can suffice even for one month’s pay of 
my men. In spite of this, I have paid to the army whatever 
I could afford, but it is extremely hard for me to live like 
this.” (Adab.) 
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Shah Abbas II, King of Persia, laid siege to Qandhar 
in December 1648, and after two months^ 
wSicgc of Qajidhar. the fort was surrendered. Shahjalian 
sent Sadullah Khan and Aurangzeb to 
Qandhar, and himself went to Kabul to direct operations 
from the rear. Hut owing to the lack of big siege guns 
ard sufficient artillery, every attempt to retake the fort 
proved futile, ;uk 1 the Mughal army returned to India. 

Aurangzeb remained at Multan till the beginning of 
165^, when he was ag.iin sent to Qandhar. Hut the Em- 
peror did not allow him any discretion in the conduct of the 
operations. lie had to obey the orders of Shahjahan who 
remained at Kabul and directed every movement of the be- 
sieging army from a distan ;e. Though Aurangzeb was only 
second in command, yet he was held responsible for not rc> 
ducing the fort. 

When Sliahjahan taunted hi»ii, saying ^‘it was a great 
wonder that in spite of such vast resources he could not take 
the fort,” Aurangzeb wrote to hini, ‘*God is my v/itness that 
I left nothing undone, and f did all that was in my power.” 

Aurangzeb prayed for permission to make yet another 
attempt to take the fort but Shahjahan not only refused to 
grant his request, but reducing his Jagir, sent him away 
to the Deccan, and appointed Darn to conduct operations 
at Qandhar. Aurangzeb writes, “ I wonder what has been the 
reason for not only changing my dagir but reducing it by 
17 lacs. If owing to Your Majesty’s unbounded kindness, 
it is the royal command that I should be put in charge of 
a big province, 1 should not be made to feel small before the 

people and the nobles of the Deccan At the time 

of the iirsl siege of Qandhar, I liad requested Your Majesty 
to give the command to brother Dara and place me under 
him, but my petition was not accepted. Now since he has 
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been put in charge of the expedition, I pmy to be allowofl 
to remain in the district, so that through God’s help 1 may 
be able to secure the good-will and favour of Vour Majos- 
ty. ’ 

Shahjahan, however, was so disgusted with Auraugzeb 
‘.hat he wrote to him, “Wise men have s.:id, “it is useless to 
again try a person who has been tried once.” Aurangzeb 
respectfully submitted the reasons for not reducing the fort 
of Qandhar and hinted at his subordinate' position during 
the siege. In reply to Shahjahan’s sarcastic comment, 
he wrote, “I have no remedy but to admit my fault. 
If other princes with all the vast preparations, succeed 
in their efforts, then the fault of this 
Aurangzeb’s retoit. servant will become known to you. 1 
hope that Your Majesty’s wish will be 
soon directed towards the trial of the untried ones.” 
{Adah.) We see in Shahjahan’s attitude the hidden hand 
of Dara, but Aurangzeb had not long to wait to get his 
revenge. Dara with a huge army and many big guns 
marched to Qanuhar, but had to give up the siege after about 
SIX months, and returned to India crest falhm. 

It is surprising to find a streak of sarcasm running 
through almost every letter of Shahjahan 
Shahjahan’s sent to Aurangz^Jp after the siege of 

.ar^asra. Qandhar. In the letter in which he (juoted 

the saying of wise men he expressed th(3 
hope that Aurangzeb will at least succeed in bringing pros- 
perity to the Deccan. It was a remark tauntingly made. 
Aurangzeb wrote that though he was not equal to other 
princes in administering a big province, but his efforts to 
increase cultivation in the Deccan and ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people during his first viceroyalty must have 
reached His Majesty. If he were allowed to stay for some 
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time, he said, he would be able to show the result of his 
administration. 

When Aurangzeb was ordered to raise the siege of 
Qandhar, he was asked to proceed straight to the Deccan, 
without returning to Multan where he had left his family, 
Nothing was more galling to Aurangzeb than the exhibit 
tion of Shahjahan’s resentment in not allowing him to return 
to his old province. He was asked to send men to Multan 
to bring the members of his family to Lahore where he should 
join them. With reference to Shahjahan’s order, he wrote 
to his sister Jahanara only declaring his readiness to obey 
the commands of the Emperor. {Adah, 244-a,) 

After leaving Qandhar, Aurangzeb paid his respects 
to the Emperor on 12th Hamzan 1062 A. II. (7th August 
1652 A. D.), and was sent on his long journey only ten 
days afterwards. There was no particular necessity to rush 
him to the Deccan, yet unmindful of the month of Ramzan, 
Shahjahan sent him away. As soon as he began his march 
the Emperor rated him for moving too slowly. Aurang- 
zeb pleaded that owing to rains, it was difficult to throw a 
bridge of boats across the Indus and the Chambal and the 
ground was so soft that the elephants could hardly move 
even a few furlongs. If the rains could stop even tor a few 
days, he wrote, he would be able to cross the Chanibal. 
But the Emperor tol(f him that he was delaying his march. 
In several letters Shahjahan taxed him for the inordinate 
delay in reaching his destination, and pressed him to go 
by the shortest route. 

Aurangzeb writes in a letter, “ This loyal servant has 
always tried to discharge the duties entrusted to him with 

promptness and is not acquainted with slow 

movement.” However, he reached Agra on the 24th of 
November 1652. 
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During the second siege of Qandhar, the Emperor had 
ordered Prince Shuja also to proceed to 
Kabul and join Aurangzeb at Qandhar. 
Consequently Shuja started from Bengal 
and was hastening towards the seat of 
war. In the meantime, Dara somehow grew suspicious and 
did not relish the idea of Aurangzeb and Shuja meeting 
together. On- hearing, therefore, that Shuja was taken ill, 
Dara pursuaded Shahjahan to write to Shuja to return to 
Bengal. But Shuja did not turn back. At this time on 
the instigation of Dara, Shahjahan wrote to Aurangzeb, 
“ By your good treatment of Shuja, you keep him agreeable 
ro you, and leave nothing undone to please him.” There was 
no occasion for Shahjahan to write to Aurangzeb in the 
terms that he did, nor was the fact of growing intimacy 
between Aurangzeb and Shuja a matter of adverse and 
sarcastic comment. Perhaps Dara wanted to create dissen- 
sion between the two brothers by openly stressing the fact 
of intimacy. Aurangzeb, however, wrote back .* “ What- 

ever one does, does for himself,” 

When Shuja was approaching Kabul, Aurangzeb wrote 
to Shahjahan, “ Your Majesty has written that in spite of the 
fact that farmam were sent to my elder brother (Shuja) to 
return to Bengal, as owing to his illness, he would not be able 
to reach here in time, he is coining here by forced marches, 
and that as soon as he reaches Kabul he will be sent 
to Ghazni to join the victorious army. Your Majesty, 
whatever has been written about the Prince is true. We 
should be as firm in our loyalty and devotion as he is.” 
(Adab.) 

Shahjahan’s remarks were meant to bc^ sHirastic. but 
Aurangzeb cleverly turned the sarcasm. 


Shuja and 
Aurangzeb. 
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Shuja reached Kabul on the 17th of April 1652, but he 
was not allowed to join Aurangzeb at Qandhar. After 
staying for about three months at Kabul, he was sent away 
to his province on the 2 1st of July, only a fortnight before 
Aurangzeb’s arrival at Kabul. Dara’s attempt not to let 
the two brothers meet had so far succeeded, but Shuja 
stayed at Agra, and Aurangzeb saw him on the 24th 
of November. 'Fhe meeting of the two brothers sealed ilie 
fate of Dara. 

It vvas at Agra that Aurangzeb and Shuja entered into 
a pact. Dara’s intrigues and Shah- 
Pact betwcoii ] a ban’s attitude forced them to a ton 

Aurangzeb and Shuja certed .ind joint action. The meeting 
of the two brothers is thus described 
by Aqil Khan, ‘‘ Prince Aurangzeb while staying for six 
days at Agra, spent three days at the palace of Shah Shuja. 
Strengthening the bonds of unity and friendship, and 
removing all suspicions and doubts from their minds, they 
(/. e., Auranzeb and Shuja) disclosed their secreis to each 
other and agreed that the eldest brother (i. e. Dara) was 
thirsting for their blood, and they were safe only as long 
as the Emperor was alive. They argued that oir the very 
day that the reigns ol government passed into the hands of 
Dara, they should despair of their lives ; under the cir- 
cumstances, it was, therefore, imperative that all the three 
brothers should unite and put an end to his mischief. 
Entering into a solemn pact and covenant on oath, Prince 
Aurangzeb started for his province and Prince Shuja went 
to Bengal.” The above fact is corroborated by the author of 
Alamyiruaiffd, who says that as Aurangzeb had from early 
days a great affection for Shuja, both the brothers enb red- 
ini o a pac*t of friendship. 

Aiirangzel) afterwards left for the Deccan and met 
Murad at Doraha. It seems that Murad also was made 
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a party to the pact concluded with Shuja. The fact of the 
triple alliance is indicated by the letters of IMurad preserved 
in Faiyazul-Qaivanin, He writes in a letter to Aurangzeb, 
“ One of the conditions of our pact was that if the infidel 
(i. cr., Dara) attacked one brother, others should help him.” 
In another letter he says, ‘‘It is a matter of thankfulness 
that brother Shuja is true to the pact.” 

Murad had written to Jahanara Bcgam about his 
meeting with Aurangzeb, and concluded his letter, dated 
15th Rabi‘ul-awal I06*B A.. II. thus: “I have become 
acquainted with the sincerity of brother Aurangzeb. I hope 
that our friendship will grow stronger every day.” He 
writes to Shuja, ‘‘I uni true to what has been agreed 
upon, and am waiting for your instructions. I do not know 
if your line of action will conform to our agreement or you 
have a different plan.” 

That Murad, Shuja and Aurangzeb formed a triple 
alliance as early as November ld52 cannot be doubted, but 
what were the terms of the alliance and what share was 
allotted to each is nowhere indicated in the letters. It is, 
however, clear that all the three brothers agreed not to take 
any action without mutual consultation, and that if any 
of them was attacked by Dara, the other two were to rush 
to his help. I think that beyond a general agreement no 
specific terms were settled in 165J2, . - 

Therein no clear indication of the fact, but it is 
probable that both Shahjahan and Dara suspected and 
looked with grave concern at the growing intimacy between 
the three brothers. The attitude of Dara and Shahjahan 
vis-a-vis Aurangzeb during his second \iceroyalty of the 
Deccan can only be explained on the ass imption indicated 
above. 
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Aurangzeb reached Burhanpur on the 15th Kabi-iil-awnl 
1063 Hijra (3rd February 1653 A. D.). 

Zainabacli Mahal. While on a visit to his aunt at Burhanpur, 
he saw a slave-girl named Hira Bai, and 
fell in love with her at first sight. When Aurangzeb took 
her as his wife, some scandalous tale was told at Shahjahan’s 
Court, and the Emperor asked for his explanation- The 
royal epistle must have been severe in its tone as is evident 
from Aurangzeb’s reply. 

‘^Y'ouf Majesty ! my faults are beyond counting and 
as I repeatedly submitted, I hope that through Your 
Majesty’s guidance, I will be able to correct myself. How- 
ever, it is a matter of thankfulness, that in spite of all my 
faults, 1 have not been guilty of doing anything against 
Your Majesty’s wishes. I harbour no thought of mischief 
against anybody. Whatever Your Majesty has heard about 
the matter (referring to Zainabadi) is absolutely untrue. 
The truth must have been communicated to Your Majesty 

by my Agent at Court As God, our Creator, does not 

punish us unless we commit a sin, I hope Your Majesty, 
who is the shadow of God, will not likewise only on the 
basis of rumour devoid of truth and without any fault and 
crime charge yoxir servants with accusations which is beyond 
their endurance.^'' 

We have noticed that while returning from Qandhar, 
Aurangzeb entered into a pact with 
Mohammad Sultan’s Shuja. To further strengthen their 

marriage. mutual relations, it was agreed that 

Shuja’s son, Zain-ud-din should be 
married to Aurangzeb’s daughter while Mohammad Sultan 
was betrothed to Shnja’s daughter, t 

' M. U. I. 790; Ahkam, S 
t Aqil, 7. 
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These matrimonial arrangements were kept secret, but 
Shahjahan, somehow suspecting them, made attempts to 
have the engagement broken. He wrote to Aurangzeb about 
Mohammad Sultan’s marriage, but the former told him 
that his son had been already engaged to Shuja’s daughter, 
and it would be improper to break the engagement. 
He expressed his helplessness in the matter, but if the 
Emperor wished to pursue some other plan he would 
send Mohammad Sultan to Court. But Shahjahan in 
sisted on the severance of the engagement and wrote 
to Aurangzeb, “I do whatever I think best for your 
good and that of your sons. There is yet time and 
I hope you will give your consent.” “How can Your 
Majesty,” replied Aurangzeb, “ propose the marriage of 
my eldest son. when Your Majesty knows all the circum- 
stances. I will obey the commands of Your Majesty with 
respect to my other sons.” t 

Aurangzeb, however, remained true to his pact with 
Shuja with the consequence that Shahjahan in a fit of 
temper took away the fort of Asir from him. He com- 
plained to Jahanara that if the Emperor’s resentment was 
due to his refusal to accept the proposal about his son’s 
marriage then he was helpless. As his Majesty, he wrote, 
had allowed him absolute discretion, he frankly expressed 
his views j 

It is abundantly clear from the correspondence that 
passed between Shahjahan and Aurangzeb that the former 
was anxious not for a suitable marriage of his grandson 
but for the severance of connection with Shuja. Shahjahan’s 
attitude must have offended and strengthen^! the bond 
of unity and friendship between Aurangzeb and Shuja. 


* Adab, 58. 
t Adab, 46*5. 
t Adab, 250-a, 
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There was a mango free named Badshah-pasand at 
Burhanpur, and the Emperor was very 
Man^^oes. fond of its fruit. When Aurangzcb was 

in the Dcccan, Shahjahan had asked him 
to regularly scud the mangoes to him. Aurangzeb appoint'^d 
men to look after the tree and promised to obey the royal 
order. When the season came, mangoes were sent to the 
Emperor, but he w'as not satisfied either with their quality 
or quantity, and suspected that Aurangzeb appropriated 
good iiinngocs for his own table. Aurangzeb protested that 
the mango crop was very bad, and Badshah-pasand yielded 
very few mangoes. But the Emperor’s suspicion was not 
allayed and he showed his disgust in a manner extremely 
galling to Aurangzeb. He wrote to the latter that since 
he had n^t received mangoes in sufficient quantities, he 
would appoint his own men next year, and they would send 
mangoes directly to him. The charge of dishonesty was 
more than he could endure, yet Aurangzeb quietly bore all 
the indignities, and wrote to Shahjahan, ‘‘It is well if Your 
Majesty appoints your own men. During this season only 
three mangoes were brought to me to find out if the fruits 
were ripe enough to be sent io Your Majesty and the rest 
were directly despatched to you from Burhanpur. I have 
already reported io you that only one branch of the tree 
(/. Badshah-pasand) bore fruit and the remaining ones 
fell down during a storm. How could I keep mangoes 
which Your IMajesty is fond of for my owni use.?” 

In a moment of disgust Aurangzeb \vrote to his sister 
Jahanara in 1654?: ‘‘If His Majesty 

atTs'TaH.er’f 'dishes, that of all his servants, I alone 
nient^ should spend my life in dishonour and 

die in obscurity, I cannot but obey. But as it is impossible to 
live such a life and die, and as I do not enjoy his favours, I 
cannot for iransient and mundane things, live in pain 
and sorrow. It is better that by order of His Majesty, I 
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should be relieved from the disgust of such a life so that 
no harm may reach the state and other peoples’ hearts 
(referring to Dara) may be set at rest. Ten years before 
ibis, I had realised this fact, and knowing my life to be 
threatened, had resigned my post so that I might cause no 
worry to other people.”'*' 

During the whole tenure of his second viceroyalty in 
^ ^ Deccan, Aurangzeb hud to contend 

against a disapprobation on the part 
of Shahjahan, the persistency of which seems inexplicable. 
When he was transferred to the Deccan, he was allotted a 
jagir that yielded 17 lacs less than what he used to derive 


from his old fiefs. He asked hi.s father to make up the 
deficit upon which he was told to exchange his jagir for 
those which yielded more income. And when he did so, the 
jaginhirs, who lost their lands, complained to Shah- 
jahan that Aurangzeb had picked out the best villages 
in each mohal, leaving to them only scattered possessions. 
Aurangzeb denied the charge and protested against His 
Majesty’s believing in the accusation without asking for 
proof and without inquiring into the matter, t 


Aurangzeb used to receive his pay partly in jagir and 
partly in cash. He requested Shahjahan that the cash 
should be delivered to him from the province of Maiwa 
and the port of Surat, but the proposal was not accepted, 
and he was asked to select some mohaLs in the Deccan. He 
asked for Elichpur but Shahjahan rated its revenue far 
above the actual proceeds, whereupon Aurangzeb naturally 
asked for the cash payment as usual. But the Emperor, 
instead of acceding to this reasonable request, became 
displeased with Aurangzeb. J 


^ Adah-i-Alamgiriy page 250»a. 
t Adab-i-Alamgiri, page 33~b. 
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With the approval of the Emperor, as already recorded, 
he had exchanged some of his sterile 
Aura^zeb^is repii- J^mds for more productive ones ; but it 

was reported to Shahjahbii that he was 
exacting from the jayirdara much more than his pay. This 
intrigue had its effect and Shahjahan wrote to Auraugzeb : 
“ It is unworthy of a Musalman, and an unjust act, to 
choose for yourself all the best villages of a parganah, and 
to give to others only the less productive ones. I order 
^ you to take half-a-lac worth of less productive land in the 
parganah of Asir, and decrease your cash allowance by the 
same amount, so that your income may be made normal.” 


His protest. 


Auraugzeb was rightly indignant when he wrote back: 

1 have never in my life acted unjustly 
but have always tried to please God and 
His Vice-regent on earth. The revenue officers of Your Ma- 
jesty, before I came to the Deccan, transferred those districts 
from Shaista Khan to me at the same revenue. I wonder 
why they did not point out this fact to you. Your Majesty 
has, without making any enquiry or requiring my explana- 
tion, and on mere suspicious reports, passed orders. As 
they have convinced you that I am receiving more than 
my fixed stipend, and you have ordered half-a-lac of rupees 
to be deducted from my cash allowance, what need is there 
of giving me anything 


In a letter to Jahanara Begum, he writes : “ If it is 

the royal will that this servant should pass his life in 
obscurity, then Baglana alone is quite enough. But if 
His Majesty has given me such a big province, he should 
keep up my position so that I may not feel small in the 
eyes of the people and the rulers of the Deccan. ’'t 
* Adah-i- Alamgirli page 139-h, 

\ »» *f ** 
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The Deccan was alwajs a drain on the exchequer 
because of the impoverished condition 

Wretched state of r .u i . 

the Deccan. tiic peasantry, and Shahjahjiii was 

naturally anxious to put a stop to such a 
state of affairs. Aurangzeb was sent with special in- 
structions to improve the cultivation, but no one could set 
matters right and fill up the exhausted treasury in a day. 
The whole country was suffering from the consequences of 
continued maladministration. Shahjahan, however, grew 
impatient and reprimanded him for being an utter failure 
and once even threatened to cut down his pay. Aurangzeb 
rightly protested that time and patience were necessary, 
that he had no magic wand by which he could, in a 
single day, bring about all the changes that were desirable. 
He was doing all, he said, that was in his power, 
and he wrote to Shahjahan to inform him that during 
three years he had been able to double the income of many 
Mohals, In one of his letters he writes to the Emperor : 
“ I have always tried to inci'ease cultivation, but as I am 
not a vain man, I did not report it to you. A country 
that has been ruined by many disasters cannot become 
flourishing in two or three years,”'*'' 

In another place he writes: “Your Majesty, Though 
the administration of the districts belong to the Divans 
who do their best to develop cultivation, my humble 
efforts to increase the income of the territory in such a 
short time has remained unknown to your august self. As 
this servant was not given to vaunting, he did not like lliat 
the Divans should report the matter to you.”t But 
Shahjahan would not listen to any argument and made 
unseemly remarks about Aurangzeb in open Court, fie 
seems to have been so disgusted that he once aske.'l 

* Adah-i‘Alamgirif p. 139-6. 
t Adah-i’ Alamgiri, p. 43-a. 
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Shuja if he would accept the governorship of the Deccan, 
as Aurangzeb was not fit to administer the province. 

Every governor or viceroy must have liberty of action 
and independent initiative. Matters must 

memlatiofnegX^l. especially the working of 

different departments of government and 
Ihe control of subordinates, so that he may safely conduct 
the business of the State according to his own judgment. 
The recommendations of the man on the spot are, as a rule, 
always accepted as regards promotions and postings, but 
even here Aurangzeb had to contend against an absolutely 
inexplicable behaviour on the part of the Emperor. His 
nominations were often negatived, and he naturally smarted 
under a treatment that openly compromised his dignity 
as the governor of a large province. In a letter he 
writes to Shahjahan : “ I have been a Subadar since the 

age of 18 and I have never recommended a single man who 
did not deserve his post. I recommended a person as the head 
of the artillery, but Your Majesty has conferred the post 
upon anotlier man.” 

On another occasion Aurangzeb complained to his sister 
that Shahjahan was taking away all his 

c..”;; riS'l,:; »»» ^ And 

the latest is the recall of Malik Husain 
to the Court, and the bestowal of rank upon him and his 
followers, who entered my service. Although he is a servant 

of His Majesty, and I have trained him for that purpose 

vet once this path is opened and my men, leaving my service, 
go over to the Court with pay and mansab much higher 
than they are worth, surely no one will care to stay with me. 
If such is the royal wish, let an order be sent to me that I 
may send all my people to His Majesty so that my friends 
( Dara and others) may achieve their desire. I hope that you 
will convey all this to the Emperor in private and inform 
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me of his reply, so that I may ask for his pardon, il there 
is any fault on my part.”"^' 


During almost the whole period of his second viceroyalty 
we find that Aurangzeb is misunderstood, unjustly re- 
primanded and unnecessarily subjected to petty vexations. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he refused to do anything 
on his own initiative. 


Murshid Quli Khan, whose name is famous in the 
Deccan for his system of revenue assessment, once sug 
gested to Aurangzeb that he should grant an advance of 
Rs. 50,000 as a loan to the peasants of Khandesh and 
Berar. The Prince pat the matter before Shahjahan, who 
told him that he should have appropriated the money from 
the Imperial Treasury without referring It to him. 

Aurangzeb then wrote : ‘‘ Knowing that I have been 
reprimanded for acts which I never did, 
His caution. ^ responsibility 

in this matter. In my first viceroyalty I did not wait for 
previous consent in such cases. But now I have become 

careful.”t 


When peace was concluded with Qutub Shah, the Sultan 
presented Aurangzeb with some jewels and elephants. The 
intriguers at the Court reported to Shahjahan that Aurangzeb 
and his sons, having received costly presents from Gol- 
kunda, had neither sent those presents to the Emperor nor 
deducted the price from the tribute. Aurangzeb replie.l that, 
in the first instance, he had refused to take the presents, 
but ultimately did soon the distinct understanding that they 
would not be reckoned as part of the tribute. Secondly, they 
.personal gifts, and not of much value. The elephants 


were 


^ Adab-i-Alamgiri, p. 25-a. 
t Adab‘i-Alamgiru 
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were miserable and the jewels full of flaws. He had taken 
them in open court and had every intention of forwarding 
them to the Emperor. Aurangzeb sent everything he and 
his son had received with a request that they should 
either be kept by Shahjahan or returned to Qutub Shah. In 
a long letter to Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb grieves over the dis- 
trust shown to him by Shahjahan as regards the jewels from 
Golkunda. He writes : “I had arranged to forward the 
presents on my arrival at Daulatabad, 
Hi c mplain before my departure from Golkunda, 

farmanSf which are sent only to culprits and delin- 
quents, arrived in quick succession, and I was ordered to 
hand over the jewels and elephants before the rainy season. 
I was suspected of scheming either to hold back or embezzle 
the presents. The news of flis Majesty’s disapprobation, 
his lack of confidence in my words and deeds, and my 
suspected guilt and fraud in the matter are being everywhere 
talked about to my mental mortification.”"' 

The bitterness of Aurangzeb’s injured feeling and 
Shahjahen’s treatnnMil of him can be realized from a perusal 
of the letter written by him to his sister : “ Whenever 

I have been appointcil to any task by His Majesty, I have 
always tried to bring it to completion to the best of my ability. 
I do not know what has been my fault that I am not regarded 
as trustworthy, and am subjected to indignities. Asir, which 
had first been granted to me and likewise to my brother, 
Murad, was allotted to mo this time also. Now after this 
grant had been announced, there came an order that my 
men were not to take possession of it without any reason being 
given. Though I have spent twenty years in loyalty and 
devotion, and have been always ready to serve His Majesty 
with ray life and money, yet I am not considered worthy of 

' Atfnh-i-Ahimgiri, p. lli-rt. 
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confidence even as much as Dara’sson, Recently my brother, 
Dara, whose solicitude for me is also known to His Majesty, 
sent one, Mulla Shauq, his emissary, to the ruler of Bijapur, 
entrusting him with some encouraging messages to the 
latter and accepting his requests. This has turned that ruler’s 
head and emboldened him. My dear friend, though I never 
regarded myself worthy of being His Majesty’s servant, 
still as I have been for a long time in this province, to which 
I was transferred without my asking and without any 
desire on my part and which was allotted to me through His 
Majesty’s unbounded kindness, such an act (on Dara’s 
part) compromises my position and inflicts indignities on 
me.”^' 

This letter clearly reveals Dara’s uncalled for inter- 
ference in Aurangzeb’s affairs, and shows how Shahjahan 
was unduly severe in his treatment of Aurangzeb. 

Why was Shahjahan so hostile to him ? The explana- 
tion seems to be that Dara had completely got hold of the 
Emperor’s ear, and usad his influence in always discrediting 
his brother’s name. Aurangzeb was alive to his perilous 
position. The letters he wrote to his sister Jahanara (quoted 
elsewhere) reveal the intensity of his feelings. He was sub- 
jected to such perpetual carping that at times he was 
disgusted with his troublesome post and only prayed to be 
relieved of a burden which was becoming more and more 
unbearable. 

As to the relations of Aurangzeb and Dara, we 
find that there was nothing in common between the two 
brothers. Dara was his father’s favourite, which fact 
created a sort of community of interest between Shah- 
jahan’s other three sons. They were all moved by a com- 
mon jealousy. While Dara was petted by the Emperor and 

* Adah-i^ Alamgirit p. 360-a. 
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flattered by nobles, they were left in comparative neglect, 
which was bound to have its efFect upon their minds. Shah- 
jahan knew this and he always kept them at a distance. 

Dara himself was gifted with many 
Dara’d character. princely qualities. Bright in temper, 
broad in mind, liberal in views, he was 
held in great general esteem. But he was so much idolised 
by his father in and out of season, that vanity began to 
assert itself. He became haughty in his manneis ; his 
accommodating disposition soon bBcame over bearing ; and 
prematurely anticipating his brilliant futurt, he assu ncd an 
attitude which was not a pleising spectacle to many. The 
noble elements in Dara’s character were graduilly eaten up 
with the egoism fostered in him by Shahjahan’s unbounded 
love. 

Manucci, who was in the service of Dira, and who often 
retails gossip to the discredit of Aurang/5eb, writes of his 
master : ‘‘ The first-born son of King Shahjahari was the 

prince Dara, a man of dignified manners, of a comely 
countenance, joyous and polite in conversation^ ready and 
gracious of speech, of most extraordinary liberality, kindly 
and compassionate, but over-confi lent in his opinion of 
himself, considering himself competent in all things and 
having no need of advisers. He despised those who gave 
him counsel. Thus it was that his dearest triends never 
ventured to inform him of the most essential things. He 
assumed that fortune would invariably favour him and 
imagined that everybody loved him.” '' 

Dara soon became self-opinionated and developed an 
undue faith in his own judgment. The result was that 
nobles who professed fidelity to him, did so on account 
of Shahjahan’s solicitude for him and as a matter 
of policy. For their own sake they adhered to him 
Manucci t Vol. I, p. 331. 
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during the Emperor’s reign. Dara lacked firmness and the 
capacity of undertaking a task and seeing it through. 
He showed no signs of military genius. He was an 
indifferent administrator and had no initiative. Being too 
much loved by his father, he was seldom corrected or 
reprimanded, with the consequence that he never thought 
of improving himself. The courtiers discovered all this and 
their common-sense forbade any reliance upon a man whose 
sole claim to power and greatness was his father’s affection. 
This was why, when the critical moment came, very few 
stood by him and fewer still were ready to sacrifice them- 
selves for his cause. 

The relation between Aurangzeb and Dara was one of 
open hatred. The latter never missed 
AurangLeb and^DMa, a«y opportunity of discrediting Aurang- 
zeb in the eyes of the Emperor, who 
believing all his accusations, was ever ready to find 
fault with his third son. Once Dara reported to Shah- 
jahan that Aurangzeb’s men had set fire to houses at 
Multan, and burnt the wooden frames of doors and windows. 
Naturally Shahjahan was angry at the incident. When 
Aurangzeb came to know of Dara’s action, he wrote 
to Jahanara Begum : “You have mentioned that when 
brother Dara’s report about incendiarism at Multan 
reached the Court, His Majesty censured such an act on 
the part of my men and directed the punishment of the 
culprits. It must be made known to His Majesty that I 
am not acquainted with the incident, and none of my men 
in any province, not to mention Multan, have been guilty 
of such a crime. Though the report has been submitted 
to His Majesty before this, the real facts were not under- 
stood. Servants of brother, Dara, after turning out my men, 
demolished the houses and pillaged the building.”^" 

* Adab~i’Alamgiri, 242-a. 
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Malignant misrepresentation of this kind was a passion with 
Dara, who never failed to stab Aurangzeb in the back. 

When Aurangzeb was returning from Qandhar and 
approaching Lahore, he saw from a distance Dara’s agent 
and his men coming out of the city to receive him. Aurang- 
zeb went to his camp, and shortly after, when he rode out 
to make his entry into the city, he found that Dara’s 
agent had disappeared without according him the customary 
welcome. He complained to Jahanara about the incident, 
hinting that the agent and his men acted on the advice 
of their master. (Adab, 246-5.) 

Aurangzeb felt himself more and more in danger on 
account of the growing power of his eldest brother. What 
gave a keener edge to his mortification was that he found 
himself thwarted at every turn by the clever manoeuvring of 
his opponent. We fin 1 both the princes were living under 
a sense of insecurity, the one for his life, the other for his 
throne. Aurangzeb, on his part, feared 
Mutual fears. that Dara’s accession would be celebrat* 

cd by his own execution, in accordance 
with family tradition. Dara, on his side, dreaded Aurang- 
zeb’s opposition to his claim. Both were harbouring designs 
and covertly working out their plans. There was a con- 
stant friction between them, and each tried to counteract the 
other’s projects. Both brothers consolidated their positions. 
The matter was to be put to final arbitration one day. 
He who first unshciithed the sword would have to face the 
consequences. 

Besides this political enmity between Aurangzeb and 
Dara, their religious views were no in- 
Religious factors. significant factors in bringing about a 
bitter conflict. 

Akbar’s attempt to fuse the two Indian communities 
together was a dismal failure. Before his days the Afghans 
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had ruled over India, supported by a large contingent of the 
Afghan army. They constantly received fresh drafts from 
countries beyond the Khybar Pass and lookel to their kins- 
men for help in moments of danger. Tney relied chiefly on 
their own strength and military power, and that is why 
they did not go so far as their successors in winning over 
the Hindus. The Vlughals came from beyond the Oxus. 
No sooner had they found breathing time at Delhi, 
than they were driven back by the Afghans who ruled over 
the larger part of Hindustan. 

Humayun succeeded in regaining the throne, but he 
was always afraid of a Pathan rising. He could not ex- 
pect any help from Af;jrhinist in. His fatherland was far 
from his adopted country. His position was one of insecur- 
ity, and theo.c\sion demanded that some source of permanent 
strength should be created within the country itself. It is 
said that when Humayun had gone to Persia as a refugee and 
met Shah Tahmasp Safvi, the latter had advised him not to 
trust the Afghans but to conciliate the Rajputs. Humayun 
did not live long enough to execute his schemes but he left 
a W3rthy successor who at once realised his position, and, 
in accord nice with his father’s will, tried to win over 
the Rajputs,^' 

Whatever may have been Akbar’s own predilections in 
religious matters, state necessity demmde.l universal tole- 
ration. But in his zeal and anxiety to favour the Hindus, 
he was not infrequently responsible for tactical blunders 
which gave offence to Muslim elements. Before he closed 
his eyes, there were growing signs of a coming storm. 

Jahangir was a gay monarch and lay under the spell 
of his fascinating queen, the beautiful Nur Jahaa. We 
find that, though during his time there were not very serious 


Massir-uhUmra, Vol. 2, p. 260, 
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indications of an outburst of Muslim feeling against the 
growing power of the Hindus, yet there were straws showing 
the direction of the wind. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that at the rise of 
a kingdom or empire, all favourable and conciliatory 
elements are used and exploited to secure the permanency 
of the powers that be. But with the passing of time the 
attitude of the government becomes punctuated with indiffer- 
ence, which the administrators could not have afforded in 
the beginning. History is full of illustrations. Akbar 
could look back to the insecurity of his progenitor hence 
his benevolent attitude ; but by the time Shahjahan came 
to the throne, the aspect had changed. We detect a 
tendency on the part of the Musalmans to show some 
opposition to the growing power of the Hindus. We see 
a slight change in the tone of the government ; Muslim 
influence becomes more marked every day. But beyond 
the destruction of a few half-finished temples, the erection 
of which was forbidden, the Hindus were not deprived of 
the rights and privileges which they had enjoyed during 
Akbar’s leign. The only difference was that while Akbar 
was outwardiy an ‘‘unbeliever,” Shahjahan proclaimed him- 
self a Musalinan, and the character of their respective acti- 
vities was stamped accordingly. 

Jahangir and Shahjahan came to power without much 
ado. Shahjahan had four sons, of whom Dara and Aurang- 
zeb showed greater determination than the rest. The suc- 
cession was sure to be disputed, and the two claimants 
looked round for help and support. The Hindus wanted 
an Akbar, while the Musalmans were anxious to avoid such 
a misfortune. Both were anxious to safeguard and protect 
their real or supposed rights. Dara, sure of Aurangzeb’s 
opposition after the Emperor’s death, tried to win over 
the Hindus, with an eve to the future. Aurangzeb, on 
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the other hand, endeared himself to the Musalmans as a 
necessary set-off to Dara’s policy. Aiirangzeb has been 
accused of being a hypocrite, while Dara is hailed as 
a frank idealist. But the question really is whether 
they were both earnest in the profession of their opinions 
or were simply playing their game under a righteous 
garb. If one is a hypocrite, the other cannot escape the 
charge either. We believe that both of them had so far 
committed themselves to their respective ideas that they 
could not recede from their positions. We cannot accurate- 
ly speculate on the possibilities of Dara’s accession and its 
effect on the Musalmans, without reference to his religious 
tendencies. But before we proceed to discuss Dara’s 
personal views and his eclecticism, we will briefly delineate 
the effects of Akbar’s religious innovations on the Muslim 
mind. 

* 

When Akbar overthrew the domination of Maham 
Anaga and took charge of the State 

Akbar. 156S5, his position was anything but 

secure. Between 1564 and 1567, be had to suppress the 
successive revolts of powerful nobles of the Uzbeg tribe and of 
the Mirzas, who claimed relationship with the Emperor. 
The period covering nine years from 1567 to 1576 was 
spent in the conquest of Rajpulana, Gujrat, and Bengal. 
After consolidating his territorial gains, Akbar turned his 
attention to spiritual matters and endeavoured to find a 
religious system of his own. It is curious that he .should 
have received the inspiration about his new religion, the 
Din-i-llahi, after his conquests. That religious innovations 
followed the subjugation of the country is a fact that 
speaks for itself. It distinctly suggests that his religious 
movement was to a great extent actuate<l by political 
considerations. 
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We notice that the decrees of Din-i-Ilahi were pro- 
mulgated in the year 990 Hijri (158^ 
Din i-Ilahi. A. D.) a critical period in Muslim 
history. It was the tenth century of 
the Hijra, when the idea was rife that the thousand years 
of Islam were coming to fulfilment, and that the advent of 
the prophesied Mahdi would be celebrated by the dis- 
appearance of all schism from the Church of Moham- 
mad. The consequence was that many pretenders rose 
who were severely dealt with by Muslim theologians. Akbar, 
being a man of extraordinary shrewdness, conceived the 
novel idea of proclaiming himself the prophesied man, the 
Saheb-i-Zauian. Abdul Qadir Badaoni records that during 
988 and 994 Hijra, numerous pamphlets appeared about 
the advent of the coming Mahdi, and thus Akbar’s claim 
about the divine source of his religion did not remain 
unsupported. Mir Sharif Amili proved the advent of a 
prophet in 990 Hijra from the book of Mahmud Khan, and 
Hakim Firoz supported the argument by a quatrain of 
Nasir Khusro. •• 

Khwaja Maulana Shirazi brought with him some tracts 
from Mecca which announced the life of this planet as 
seven thousand years, and die close of the tenth century 
Hijra as the time for the appearance of Mahdi. t 


* The quatrain is as follows: — 

-Ui* jl d 53^ d* p 

Nasir Khiisro was a Persian poet and a secretary under the govern- 
ment in Khurasan until he experienced a conversion to the religious life 
and, resigning hs ofllce, became first a pilgrim and then aDiioftho 
Ismailian sect. His be t known work is the Safarnnma. Hasan bin Sabah 
was much influenced by Nasir Khusro. 

t In Masir-uhUmra, Vol. 9, pp. 383-396, some interesting details 
are given in confirmation of Akbar's prophethood. 
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Tho new creed, however, d’d not produce any impres- 
sion among the Musalmans, with the exception of a few 
time-serving creatures of the Court. But it attained a limit- 
ed vogue among some classes of the Hindus, and there grew 
up a sect of people who worshipped the person of Akbar in 
the same way as their idols, and who would not touch their 
food unless their eyes had seen his divine face. Though he 
had adof);ed many beliefs of the fire-vvorshipp.:vs, his apo- 
theosis by some of the credulous Hindus gradually inclined 
him more towards those who readily satisfied his spiritual 
vanity. 

Akbar wanted to found a Church absolutely subservient 
to the State, and, for this reason, he 
Intolerance of Akbar. assumed the headship on lines parallel 
to those of the Pope by accepting the 
decree of the Ulema, which conferred on him sovereign control 
over the religion of the Musalmans. This instrument 
declared that ‘^any opposition on the pait of his subjects to 
an order passed by His Majesty, shall involve damnation in 
the world to come, and loss of property and religious 
privileges in this.” No sooner had His Majesty obtained 
this legal document than the road to deciding any religious 
question was open. All ordcis regarding things which our 
law allows and disallows were abolished and the superiority 
of the intellect of the Imam (i. e. Akbar) became law.”'^^ 

Such high-handedness on the part of Akbar must 
have caused unrest and commotion throughout the Empire, 
but the Emperor was equal to the occasion. When 
Sheikh Abdul Nabi, the Chief Ecclesiastical Officer 
of the State, protested against being forced to sign 
the document, Akbar compelled him to leave India, and 
when he returned after a time, he was handed over to 
Abul Fazal, his inveterate enemy, and put to death by 

* Muntakhab’Ut'Tawarikh, Vol. ^2, p. 2S0. 
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him.^ “ Mulla Mohammad Yazdi,” says Badaoni, 
“ issued a fatwa insisting on the duty 
of taking the field and rebelling against 
the Emperor. The consequence was that Mohammad Masum 
Kabuli, Masum Khan Farrukhabadi, Mir Muizul Mulk, 
Niyabat Khan, Arab Bahadur, and others drew the sword and 
in many places fought some desperate battles When the 
Emperor was informed about this fatzva^ on some pretei t or 
other, he sent for Mulla Mohammad Yazdi and others from 
Jaunpur. When they arrived at. Firozabad, which is eighteen 
kose.s from Agra, the Emperor sent word that they should 
separate them from their guards and put them into a 
boat, and take them by way of the Jamna to Gwalior. 
Afterwards he sent another order that they should be 
made away with. So they put the guards into one boat and 
the captives into another old boat, and when they were in 
deep water, the sailors were ordered to swamp the boat in 
the whirlpool of destruction. After some days, Qazi Yaqub 
came from Bengal and the Emperor sent him after the other 
two. And, one by one, he sent all the Mullas, against 
whom he had any suspicion or dissatisfaction, to the 
closet of annihilation. And, having banished the Ulema 
of Lahore, he separated them from one another like a 
dishevelled thread.”! 

A few incidents as related by Badaoni reveal 
the offensiveness of Akbar’s attitude. ‘‘ In contempt of 
Islam, censing to consider swine and dogs as unclean, 

he kept them in the harem and under 
Akbar’s contempt .1 ii r .1 , 

of Islam. walls ot the Tort, and regarded his 

visit to them every morning as a religi- 
ous service The era of the Hijra was abolished 

The prayers of Islam, the fast, nay, even the pilgrimage, 

* Masar tihUmra^ Vol. 2, p. 5(>3. 
t Badaoni t p. 385, 
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were henceforth forbidden”. * “ Wine shops were opened 
near the Fort and rates fixed. His Majesty worshipped the 
sun four times a day and devoutly recited its thousand and 
one Hindi names, catching both the lobes with his hands and 
wheeling round and round. Antics like these were too 
many.” Mosques,” pitiously cries the author, “ were used 
as godowns and band-stand by the Hindus ”t 

The kindness of the king towards the Fathers,” writes 
Father Monserrate, greatly confirmed and increased the 
rumour that he had abjured Mohammad ; so that it was 
publicly reported that he wished to become a Christian. 
He frequently made jokes at the expense of Mohammad.” J 

The debating Society on religious subjects, which 
r. t- Akbar had organized, became an arena 
where votaries of different creeds fought 
their religious battles. The atmosphere created by such 
an institution was by no means peaceful. “ In this 
society, ” we are told by another author, “ the prophets and 
saints of Islam were openly abused and execrated. Great 

confusion and excitement prevailed An invitation 

was sent to Adr Kaiwan, the head of the sun worshippers 
in Persia, but he could not see his way to present himself 
before the Court, and sent his book in praise of the 
heavenly planets. Sheikh Abul Fazal gave his verdict that 
the above-mentioned book was more eloquent than the 

Qoran No respect was accorded to the cannon law 

and the Prophet’s traditions.” H 

‘‘ The Fathers and the religious leaders of the Musal- 
mans held frequent debates. The chief indeed of all the 
Musalman religious leaders (i. c. Abul Fazal) who laughed 

* Badaoni, p. 385. 

t Badaoni, p. 333. 

X Comm$ntary of Monserrate, p. 64. 

^ Masir-uhVmra, Vol. 2, pp. 385 and 38S. 
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at the system of Mohammad (mid for this reason was 
regarded with great favour by the king) was always on the 
dde of the priests.”"' 

Even after discounting the veriion of Badaoni, one 
cannot but he impressed by the fact i:hat, whatever may 
have been Akbar s religious convictions, he did not care to 
pay any heed to the susceptibilities of his Muslim subjects. 
He persisted in doing things in direct contravention to the 
principles of Islam. 

Instead of exerting his liberalising influences impar- 
tially and judiciously, Akbar bec.i?ne a fanatic for his own 
religion. Finding the Hindus receptive of his divine in- 
spirations, he became anxious to convert them all to his 
religion and to be immortalised as a prophet; consequently 
in his moods of vanity, when all rationalism had presumably 
taken leave ot him he deliberately injured Muslim beliefs. 
Though Badaoni, who was in close touch with the Emperor, 
may be thought biassed in his judgment, none- the less, 
he and many other historians record the feelings of the 
orthodox Musalinans. Leaving aside the version of Akbar’s 
unorthodoxy from tlie Muslim side, we have some accounts 
from the Jesuits, who were called to the Court to minister to 
the Emperor’s religious curiosity. Peruschi, writing in P>97, 
records that *’ Akbar greatly abhors and holds in abomina- 
tion the Mohammedan sect — as being a person who has 
already laid b;u*e, and well knows, its falsity and great 
deceit, being fully resolved to try mid change it ; and so he 
has reduced to ruins all the mosques of his countries and 
turned them into stables.” Pinero says that Akbar set 
boar’s fangs in gold as a deliberate insult to the Mohamme- 
dans. 


Mnns^rratet p. .51. 
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The Jesuit letters are full of emphatic expressions 
showing that both at the time of the 
Akbar not a Muslim, First Mission ( 1580- 158 J) and that of 
the Third Mission ( 1595 to end of reign) 
Akbar w\s not a Muslim. Peruschi, writing on the basis of 
Agravivas and Monserrace s letters of 1582, states roundly 
that The king is not a Muhaminedan, while Monserrate 
reports a conversation between himself and Akbar early in 
1582, when the Emperor declared not only that he was not 
a Musalmaii, but that he did not pay any heed to the 
Muslim formula of the faith.” (Vincent Smith in Jkdnr 
the Great Mughal^.^, 215.) 

“It is impossible to mention all the silly regnlalions 
' that were issued. A few samples must 
^^°the^groun^ Suffice. No child was to be given the 

name of Mohammad and if he had 
already received it, the name must be changed. Ne 7 v 
mosques were not to be built nor zee re old ones to be repaired 
or restored. Later m the reign ^ ' mosques zeere levelled to the 
ground- The study of Arabic, of Mohammadan law and of 
Koranic exegesis was discontinued.” (Ibid., 220 from 
Bartoli, p. 78.) 

“ He (i. (?., Akbar) even declared that he was no Musal- 
man.and attributed no value to tlie creed of Muhammad.” *' 

There. is nothing to challenge the accuracy of these 
statements; they give us an insight into rumours that were 
abroad and. \vhich must have trav.dled throughout Ihe 
country with the swiftn<iss of scandals, A closer study 
of the then prevailing condition clearly reveals to us the 
edifice which Akbar v/anted to construct for reasons of 
political expediency, but while indulging in his fantasies, 
he trespassed beyond his proper limit. That, in consequence. 


Monserrate"^ Commentary, p. 173. 
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heshould hav^ shocked Muslim sentiment, was quite natural. 
Akbar's ambition to be hailed as a prophet and the founder 
of a new system was both unwise and unfortunate. To 
whatever denomination a sovereign belongs, his co-religion* 
ists expect, that without detriment to the people of other 
faiths, he should continue to live within its fold. Akbar, 
more or less successfully, carried out his policy of equal 
treatment of his subjects, but he so acted that cir- 
cumstances lent colour to the belief that be was falling off 
from his faith and thus was weakening the solidity of the 
Musalmans, who formed only a small minority. Akbar 
could have given the greatest freedom and liberty and poli- 
tical rights to his subjects of various creeds without offend- 
ing the religious susceptibilities of the Musalmans. But 
he became an apostate from Islam and this created an intense- 
ly bitter feeling. The Musalmans in Shahjahan’s age were 
by no means prepared to find in their future sovereigns a 
replica of Akbar. 

All religious innovations excite tremendous opposition; 
corning, as they did in this case, from the sovereign 
himself, and forced on people “ on pain of loss of property 
in this world and damnation in the next,” they could but 
produce the greatest misgivings amongst all classes of Musal- 
mans. If the King of England, for instance, were found to 
have leanings towards Judaism or to be believing in no 
settled form of Christianity, what commotion would it 
Clause in the country to-day ? One has to transport oneself 
back to the sixteenth century before one can realise the 
effects of Akbar’s religious policy. 

The extent to which Muslim feeling had been aroused 
against Akbar is disclosed by an inci- 
a^g^ain^ Akban happened at Benares. Shah 

Tayab Benaresi, a Muslim saint whose 
tomb, situated a couple of miles north of Benares, still 
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attracts thousands of people on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of his death, was a contemporary of Akbar. Several 
books were written about him and his work and we take the 
following from one of them. It is written in Ganj-i-Rashidiy 
that when in the central mosque at Benares the name of 
Akbar was read out in ‘‘ Khutba, ” Shah Tayab pulled 
down from the pulpit the man who was reading the ‘^Khutba,” 
and warned him not to mention the name of an infidel 
(i. e-, Akbar) in the sermon. At that time Khwaja Kalan and 
Shaikh Mah were also present in the mosque. The City 
Magistrate, the Qazi and others who were on the spot kept 
silent from fear of Shah Tayab, but later on they went 
to Khwaja Kalan and Shaikh Mah and told them that they 
were the servants of the Emperor, who would surely ruin 
them if the news of the incident reached him. Khwaja Kalan 
went and spoke to Shah Tayab, who said that as the Emperor 
was an infidel, Friday prayers were not compulsory.''' 


We have previously noticed, that by the time Shahjahan 

came to the throne, circumstances had 
Demolition of ^ i * i_ 

mosques in Jahan- considerably changed. During Jahan- 
gir s reign. gir’s rule many mosques had been demo- 

lished and appropriated by the Hindus, and new temples 
erected in different parts of the Empire. It is also alleged 
against Jahangir ihat three Musalmans were put to death at 
Muthra by his order on the charge of having slaughtered 
a cow.t Abdul Hamid Lahori, who was the Court His- 
torian of Shahjahan, records how the Emperor gave orders 
for the reclaiming of the mosques, and the destruction of 
those half-finished temples which were built without sanc- 
tion {Shahjahan Natna 57, 58. 452). It should be noticed 
that at this period, both the Hindus and the Musalmans 
were anxious to safeguard their rights. 

* Ganj-i-Rctshidi, p 

t <3anyi-Ar»ha<ti, p. 11T2. (See Bibliography.) 
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Dara appears on the political stage and shows great 
consideration for Vedantic philosophy 
favourably disposed towards the 
Hindus. 


Dara proclaimed himself a pantheist, and, after being 

initiated into the Sufistic doctrine of the Kadria sect, tried 

to gain some knowledge of Hindu mysticism. Being posted 

at Allahabad, he availed himself of the wisdom of the 

Hindus from Benares, the home of Indian learning. 

Becoming acquainted with the depth of their thought and 

the true inwardness of their system, which then appeared 

to him alloyed with many impurities which had crept in 

with the growth of time, he eudeivourod to find a meetin^r 

o 

point between Hinduism and Islam. Akbar had listened to 
the sacred words of Rishh^' aad but he 

was not philosophic enough to assimilate the subtle and finer 
shades of Hindu thought. In fact, all his religious eccen- 
tricities were simply undigested form> of numerous ideas 
-he had accumulated from votaries diftercut religious 
systems. Dara, emulating his great-grandfather’s example, 
sat at the f^et of the Brahmans, and set to work with some 
seriousness with the result that we see in him an admirer of 
the pantheistic system of the Hindu faith He felt disgusted 
with the degenerated formalism and lifeless ritual which the 
orthodox class of every religion had fallen into. Believing 
in the universal truths which are common to every religion, 
he tore away the veil, thus discovering the Unity of God, 
the gem shining with all its lustre among all the nations 
of the earth. But as unpublished knowledge was no acquisi- 
tion to the world a- large, he translated the Upanishads 
into Persian. But in his unguarded momruits Dara gave 
expression to his thoughts in words which were ambiguous 
and could be easily misinterpreted. We append here the 
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Qoran enigmatical. 


Its obscurity. 


translation of the preface to his book ‘ Sirrul-Asrur,'" '' 
which is the Persian rendering of the Upanishads. 

* As the Qoran, the sacred book, is often enigmaticalt 
and those who know its secret meanings 
and its correct exegesis are rare, I 
desired to go through all the divine books, that from all 
these words of God (wliich in themselves ought to be com- 
mentaries of their own texts, for if they are concise in one, 
they must be comprehensive in another) — might be fully ex- 
plained. I read the Old and the New Testaments, the Psalms 
and other sacred books, but the descrip- 
tion of the Unity of God was in all of 
them, brief and obscure, and the true meaning could not be 
made explicit from translations rendered bv b assed people 
The doctors of learning, both mystic and other- 
wise, of ancient Hindustan, do not reject the theory of the 
Unity of God and have nothingtosay against the Unitarian. 
Rather, it (Unity of God) is a source of confidence to them, 
and they reveal the pantheistic philosophy that is distinctly 
expressed in the sacred Qoran and the aut'.cntic Traditions 
of the Prophet, as against the ignorant men of to-day, who 
proclaim themselves professors of learning, yet arc always 
after dilatory discu.ssions and altogether reject and oppress 

the Unitarians (i, e the Hindus) • It is written 

in the sacred Qoran that there is no nation without God’s 
Messenger and 'a Book, as is revealed in the verse: "‘There 
is no punisliment (for a people) until after a prophet is sent 
to them,” as well as from the ver^e ‘‘ He ' mt proprliets 
among peoples and gave them Books.’' It is, therefore, 
quite clear from these that God does not punish people 
until a prophet is born among them and there is no nation 


^ British Museum Ms In some Mss, the book bears the title of Sirr^ 
i-Akbar, See Majma-til’-Bahrain by Professor Mazharul Harf (Bibliotheca 
Indica Series) pages 1, 12, 

jr'r* + 
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which has had no prophets. ‘‘ Verily, He has blessed them 

with miracles and given them Books” I desired to 

translate the Upanishads, which is a treasure of pantheism, 
into Persian, word for word, without prejudice and without 

any self-interest Any difficult problem, that came to 

my mind and remained unsolved, in spite of my best efforts, 
became clear with the help of this ancient scripture, which 
is undoubtedly the First Divine Book and the source of 
truth and sea of Pantheism, and is in accordance with the 
sacred Qoran, nay, its commentary. It is apparent that the 
following verse'*’' is in respect of this Book “ Innahu le Qoran 
Karim fi kitabmaknun la yammassahu illal mutharun tanzila 
min rabbil-alemin ”, i. the sacred Qoran is based on a 
book that is hidden and which cannot be understood. 

It is evident that this verse is not in favour of the 
Pentateuch, the Gospels, and the Bible, 
refer to Lauh-i-.\fahfuz. /f.v 
Upanishad, which Is a hidden secret, is 
the original of this book (i. e,, of the Qoran) and the verses 
of the Qoran could be found in it in their entirety, veiily, 
the hidden book (of the Qoran) is this book which is original 
and ancient. Taking this translation as the translation of 
the words of God, and shaking off all prejudices, 1 read and 
understand it.”t 

w'US 

I; 

The Qoran, Ch. Lvi ; 77, 78. 79. 

tl beg to differ from the translation given by the translator of Majma* 
uhBahrain, 1, 18. 
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We can easily make out the author’s idea. He 
is anxious to establish the fact that every nation has a 
revealed book and a prophet, and since the Hindus are one 
of the ancient civilized races, their philosophical researches 
are original in many respects. This is an assertion that has 
to be accepted. The Hindus were advanced in metaphysical 
researches and their philosophy was well developed. We 
are ready to give credit to Dara for his well-intended 
exposition of an incontrovertible fact, but, at the same time, 
we hold that in his anxiety to propound real and pure 
Hinduism, he unwittingly laid himself open to misunder- 
standing. His view that the Qoran was enigmatical, that 
its meaning was hidden, that its description of the Unity of 
God was brief and obscure, and that the Upanishad was its 
original, must have been resented by a large majority of the 
Musalmans. 

Intentions, however excellent, have to be expressed 
without ambiguity if they are not to defeat their own 
object ; the masses cannot possibly be expected to plumb 
a man’s motive. Dara had good intentions but he could 
have easily explained his point of view without suggesting 
that the idea of the Unity of God was better expounded in 
the Upanishads than in the sacred Qoran of the Muslims. 

Dara often uses expressions of questionable propriety, 
thus laying himself open to the charge of heresy. In 
a letter to Shah Dilroba, he says, “ It is a matter of 
thankfulness that my heart abjured outward Islam and 
accepted real infedility (Faiyaz^ul-Qaioanin)'.'*'* 

j! 

Admitting that in Sutistic literature words have differ- 
ent meanings and objectionable expressions are rendered 
innocuous in the light of elaborate explanations, it is 
necessary to point out that what may be allowed to a Pir 
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will not be tolerated in a prince. That Dara had offended 
orthodoxy is a fact that demands recognition. 

Dara had put some questions to Shaikh Mohibullah of 
Allahabad, who, in his reply, made references to the say- 
ings of famous men. Dara then wrote to the Shaikh, “The 
ecstacies which do not accord with the commandments 
of God and His Prophet are much better than what is 
written in books. I studied the biographies of Mashaikhs 
for a long time, but, finding great differences of opinion, 
I gave them up and devoted myself to the study of my 
heart which is a limitless ocean and from which I bring out 

fresh pearls I wanted to commit to writing whatever I 

brought out of that ocean, and to send the same to you for 
approval, but as my thoughts are not presentable in 
ordinary dress, I await your commands 

Apart from confused thinking on the part of Dara, the 
implication is clear that he did not care to follow any one 
save the promptings of his own heart and which were 
of such a dubious kind that he could not persuade himself 
to make them public. 

w’vf y 

0 *^ 1 ^ L-S^yt* u-3fliCa.| ^ 5 ^ 

4^^^ 1;'* 

HJ;)! ;i;iaV ‘ J.U Af ^yyXf yS\> j|i| 

w^jI ) U( — t; 
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It is necessary and fair to point out that though other 
works oi Dara on the comparative religious philosophy of 
the Hindus and the Muslims have been consulted, I have 
nowhere come across any expression openly heretical. 
He is at no place disrespectful to the Prophet. In his 
book, Risala-i-Haqnarnay a work that deals with “the 
disclosure of the path of God,” he always uses the same 
respectful expressions about the Prophet as are popularly 
applied to his name.* But in spite of all this, one must 
bear in mind the political circumstances of the country. 
Akbar had begun his career as a liberal-minded Musalman 
as well as an admirer of Hinduism, but, in the end, he had 
proclaimed himself a prophet and, starting a new religion of 
his own, began to persecute the Muslims. In the eyes of the 
Musalmans, Dara was dangerously treading the same path 
as his great-grandfather had done.^ His proclivities seemed 
innocuous, but who knew where he would stop ? 

Dara repeatedly speaks of his spiritual eminence and 
throughout his works runs a streak of egoism and self- 
commendation. “The wealth of divine knowledge is not 
bestowed on every person, but has been bestowed specially 
on me,” writes the saintly prince, (p. (i liimlu). His tracts 
and books are punctuated with similar expressions of self- 
praise. 

Some of the really great Sufis, whose saintliness, indi- 
vidual perfection and spiritual attainments are admitted by 
all, have, in moments of transport and ecstacy, uttered words 
which will be denounced by an orthodox Muslimas unpardon- 
ably heretical. Those, however, who are acquainted with 
Sufistic literature will be able to understand the true and 
inw^ard meaning of those words which apparently seem highly 
objectionable. Mansur’s utterance of Anal-Haq (I am God), 

* Ritala i-Haqnama, Litho, Newul Kishore Press, p. 5. 
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for instance, offended orthodoxy and brought about his 
execution, but his words are capable of intelligent explana- 
tion'. Dara, in imitation of the great mystics, indulged in 
aphorisms and mystical utterances repugnant to orthodox 
doctrines, though it is a matter of speculation whether he 
ever attained to that rapturous state of exaltation, which 
justifies such licence. In his book, Hasanat-uUAri fitly he 
complains of the mischievous people who accused him of 
heresies because of his ecstatic utterances ; and in order 
to justify his effusions and mystical spumescence, he 
collected the aphorisms of all the great saints in the book 
named above. The fact that he was accused of being a 
heretic when he was in the height of power, gives piquancy 
to his condemnation by thcUlamas just before his execution. 

Dara was centuries in advance of his time. His bold 
and daring excursions into the realm of speculation brought 
about his ruin. 

It seems that Dara himself had no little misgiving about 
his liberal-mindedness. He betrays his anxiety in the 
* preface of a book dealing with comparative religious con- 
cepts of Hinduism and Islam. “ This disquisition,” he says, 

“ has been written for the benefit of 7ny family only in accord- 
ance with my inspiration and taste, and / have nothing to do 
ivith the public of the two coinmunitieH (i. c., Hindus and 
Muslim” "*). In imitation of the recognized mystic schools, 

Dara had begun to create a spiritual 
Dara as a Pir. r ,i . r , . , . 

following of his own and was diffusing 

his knowledge among them. But he was conscious of the 

raw minds of the masses whom he did not wish to take into 

confidence. How different was the attitude of Aurangzeb in 

* (British Museum). Bibliography. Just as 1 

WAS sending the Ms. of this book to the Press, I received a copy of Majma- 
ul-Bahrain published by the \siatic Society of Bengal. 1 had, however, 
availed myself of a Ms. in Br. Museum. 
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later years when he ridiculed the solicitations of a man who 
had requested to be his spiritual pupil! Dara was conscious 
of his spiritual greatness and recruited disciples. A\uraiigzeb 
professed modesty and needed no such following. It was a 
tactical blunder on the part of Dara to have assumed the 
role of a holy *raan at such an early stage. “ In the 
beginning of my youth.” writes Dara, I saw a person in my 
dream who repeatedly told me that I would get something 
that had never been attained by any earthly king. The 
interpretation of the dream was the attainment of spiritual 
realisation. I was expecting this blessing which I now 
possess.” * 

Dara had an inquiring mind. The subject of free-will 
and pre-destination constantly occupied his thoughts. The 
letter he wrote to Sarmad gives us a glimpse of his 
mental attitude. My guide and preceptor,” writes the 
Prince, I daily intend paying my respects to you, but my 
hopes are not realised. If I arn I, why this suspension of 
intention? If I am not I, then this is no fault of mine. 
If the martyrdom of Imam Husain was according to God’s 
will, then why blame Yazid ? If it was not the will of God, 
what is the meaning, then, of the (Qoranic) verse ‘God does 
what He wills, and orders what He desires.’ The Prophet 
went to fight the infidels and the Muslim army was defeated. 
The Ulama declare that “this was done to teach the Prophet 
the lesson of patience, but the perfect man requires no 
schooling.” Sarmad who lived in a slate of transport and 
ecstacy and had somewhat lost his mental b ilance sent the 
following verse in reply : “1 have forgotten all 1 read, 
except the words of the beloved, which I always repeat’’^ 

*Risala Haq-nama, 

tSee an article by Maulvi Abdul Bari in Indian Antiquary, Vol 39, 
pp. 119-126, and the Urdu Journal, Sw/I, for May 1994. 
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In spite of his boast of spiritual attainments, his interroga* 
tories to Sarmad are indicative of the fact that he had 
failed to realise the true inwardness of Islamic philosophy.* 
His questions, his intimate association with Baba Lai, a Hindu 
devotee, and the inclusion of his name in Ilasanai-uhAri^n 
and M ajma-ul-Bahrain as a perfect Arif among Muslim 
Saints must have provoked serious comment. 

Mustaid Khan writes : the censurable conduct of 

Dara was his inclination towards Hinduism and his pro- 
pagation of atheism. ”t This may be a perversion of fact 
but, none the less, it shows that Dara’s proclivities were 
looked upon with absolute disfavour by the Musalmans. 

Apart from the alleged bias of Muslim historians, rd.? 
a vis Dara, we are in possession of the testimony of a 
Hindu contemporary which is illuminating. Sujan Singh 
writes: “ Aurangze!) — on hearing that Dara Shikoii, being 
inclined towards the religion of the Hindus, associates with 
Brahmans, dogis, and Sanniyasis, and regards them as his 
guides and preceptors, and looks upon their Books, known as 
Vedas, as ancient and revealed from God, and spends his 
precious time in translating them, and composing poems in 
Hindi, calls them Tasaiviif^ and, instead of the name of 
God, he lias inscribed Hindi names which denote Reflection 
of God to Hindus, on diamond, ruby and other stones, and 
puts them on over his dress as a charm, and has discarded 
fasting and prayer and the ways of a Musalman, and has 
usurped all power — determined to pay his respect to His 
Majesty (Shahjahan^.'”+ 

*For an extremely learned discourse on free-will, sqo Spirit of Tithim by 
Ameer .\li, et setf. 

t M, ^.,p. 

X Khulasat-ut-Tawnrikh by Sujan Singh, p. 338. I have used mjr 

own Ms. 
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• Removed as we are to-day from the period under review, 
and living in quite a different atmosphere, it is extremely 
unsafe to judge things from a modern standard. If any 
other author had been moved into such a bold expression 
of his ideas as Dara was, they might have been received 
differently ; but he was to claim the throne one day, and 
every act and word of his was liable to the closest scrutiny. 

. Nanak and Kabir, two great reformers wl.o flourished 
during the Muslim domination, preached almost the 
same universal truths as Dara did. Botli dreamed of 
fusing the two communities together in the crucible of 
spiritualism. As far as their own personalities were con- 
cerned, they had no indifferent success, because there was 
no danger of any political bias among them. They were 
free to think. Dara failed as a royal prince, because his 
predilections were viewed with suspicion; they created mis- 
givings and gave colour to all his activities. 

As we have already pointed out, the Musalmans were 
much agitated in Akbar’s time, and now they saw in Dara 
not a warm admirer of their faith but an upholder of Hindu 
thought. 

The Musalmans became apprehensive as they feared his 

, relapse into Akbar’s mood and humour, 

Muslim apprehension. 

which they did not appreciate. If a 
large section of the Musalmans, therefore, took exception to 
his views, there is no ground to belittle its judgment. 
Aurangzeb, unlike Dara, was a strict Musalman, and, as such, 
was looked upon with favour by his co-religionists. If he 
shared the misgivings with many others about Dara’s reli- 
gious propensities and their effect on the Muslim faith and 
predominance, no one can reasonably doubt his religious 
and political anxiety more than Dara’s eclectic sincerity. 
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In reviewing the situation, therefore, the following • 
factors should be borne in mind : — 

Factors in the 

struggle. 

1. The violent enmity between Aurangzeb and Dara, 
which was getting more and more accentuated every day. 

The religious tendencies of Dara, which created 
misgivings among the Musalmans. 

.‘5. The political situation in which both Muslims and 
Hindus were making a bid for enlarged power. 

4. The ill-feeling between Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. 

Such, in short, were the circumstances when the embers, 
that had beeii secretly smouldering, burst into an open con 
flagration when the scramble for the throne took place. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

WAR OP SUCCESSION. 

Shfthjahan was taken ill at Delhi about the beginning of 

Shahjahan’s illness September, 1657, and his condition became 

and SO critical that everyone thought he was 

Dara’s move. i i i 

dead. But he soon became convalescent 
and a change of air was suggested. He left Delhi on the 18th 
of October for Agra, where the people watched the state 
entry of their sovereign. During Shahjahan’s illness, Dara 
had been so anxious to suppress all news from leaking out, 
that with the exception of himself and one or two trusted 
ministers, no one was allowed to approach the Emperor’s 
sick-bed. Feeling sure that his brothers, would oppose his 
succession, he took every measure to prevent letters from 
reaching them Guards were appointed to watch the terries 
and no messenger was allowed to pass. The official news* 
writers of the princes were interned and forbidden to com- 
municate with their chiefs on any account. Isa Beg, 
Aurangzeb’s agent at the Court, was imprisoned and his 
property attached. 

Dara attempted to come to terms with Murad by offer- 
ing him the provinces of Gujrat and Malwa, and had a 
private interview with his agent at the Court, But finding 
no response, he fell back upon another device. 

Murad’s viceroyalty of Gujrat was conferred upon Qasim 
Khan, one of Dara’s partisans, and Murad was directed to 
betake himself to Berar, which had hitherto belonged to 
Aurangzeb. Dara counted upon setting one brother against the 
other, but this manoeuvre was too clumsy to deceive anybody. 
Instead of marching against Aurangzeb as Dara expected, 
Murad plu^idered the city of Surat to find the wherewithal 
for the coming contest and finally had himself crowned. 
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When Shahjahan arrived af Agra, there was a distinct 
improvement in his health though he was not quite out of 
danger. Dara, who had now the sole control of the adminis- 
tration, was not free from anxiety. The Emperor might at any 
moment breathe his last, and that event was sure to be the 
signal for a quadrangular contest for the throne. He, there- 
fore, took every measure to strengthen his. position and 
sent farnums to different provinces with forged signatures 
of Shahjahan-^ He recalled the Mughal officers from the 
Deccan and made Aurangzeb’s position extremely perilous. 
He appropriated Malwa ; and the revenues were distributed 
among his followers to induce them to devote themselves whole- 
heartedly to his cause." He wished to complete his prepara- 
tions and steal a march on his brothers, so that at the 
critical moment he may be able to crush them at one blow."^ 
To facilitate his designs, he sent letter after letter announcing 
the recovery of Shahjahan. But his brothers suspected 
deceit and insisted on coming to Agra to see things for 
themselves. 

The Muslim nobles at the Court advised Dara not to 
hinder the progress of his brothers, but to allow them to 
approach the capital where they could be easily and 
effectively dealt with. Rao Satar Sal and Ram Singh, 
however, were of opinion that this advice was based 
on self-interest, and Dara, agreeing with them, contemptu- 
ously remarked, “ 1 will soon make these 
Muslim ^nobfes. short- trousered fellows (i.c Muslim nobles) 

run as Satar Sal’s orderlies.”* The nobles 
were offended but kept silent. 

1. Faiyazul'Qatoanin; Luh-ut-Tawarikh. 

«. Khafi Khan. Vol. II p. 7 

3. Khulasatut Tawarikh p. 366. 

The Muslima are enjoined to wear their trousers a little above their 
aokle*. Hence Dara*s contemptuous term. 
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Shahjahan himself asked Dara to avoid an armed con- 
flict as there would be no harm if Aurangzeb and Murad came 
to pay respects to him. “ But as Dara was heading for a 
fall, he did not agree to the Emperor’s advice.”’ By the 
middle of December he had sent two armies, one under Raja 
Jaswant Singh to oppose Aurangzeb’s advance from Ihe 
Deccan, and the other to turn Murad out of his province. 

Though Dara considered himself the heir apparent, 
Shahjahan had made no formal declaration in his favour.'’ 
Murad and Aurangzeb argued that, if Dara could be so 
high-handed during the life-time of the Emperor, his 
attitude after the death of Shahjahan could be 
easily conjectured. Dara may have been justified in adopt- 
ing necessary measures against his brothers, but no 
apologist of Dara can blame Murad and Aurangzeb for 
taking precautionary measures in their self-defence. 

Impartiality requires a clear apprehension of the 
mutual relations and feelings of the sons of Shahjahan. 
If there was anything in common between Shuja, Aurang- 
zeb and Murad, it was a burning hatred of the eldest prince. 
Dara himself did not intend to spare his brothers ; nor 
were they, on their part, inclined to show any regard for 
him. The struggle, therefore, was a struggle for life, and 
Mdienever there is a question of life-and-death, man be- 
comes a slave of the primary instinct of self-preservation and 
all other considerations are relegated to the background. 
Shahjahan’s own acts are a cruel testimony to this effecl. 


Though Shuja and Murad had proclaimed themselves 

kings, Aurangzeb refrained from such 
Aurangzeb's caution. ... .. i. * 1 . 

a precipitate action. He did not wish 

to be called a rebel while the Emperor was still alive. 


Ho 


6. K. T. 374 -a; K. K. II. 21. 
6. K. K. 11. 4. 
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admonished Murad for raiding Surat and condemned his 
public coronation. Murad, however, begged of him to 
march to Agra before Dara could strengthen his position. 
Aurangzeb found himself in a perilous position. The recall 
of the Mughal officers from the Deccan, where he was 
engaged in a war with Bijapur, had made his position un- 
tenable. The Bijapuris had grown bold and harassed the 
Mughal troops incessantly ; the Sultan of Golkunda was 
endeavouring to get possession of some part of the imperial 
territory. Aurangzeb had not enough military force left 
with him to punish the Bijapuris or to stay in their country 
for some time. If he remained in the Deccan, he would 
have no hand in shaping the affairs of Northern India. 
His officers were getting restless for want of a settled scheme. 
If Aurangzeb was not going to claim the throne, why 
should they sacrifice their interests by siding with him ? 
Such was the dilemma in which Dara’s policy had placed 
him. Circumstances demanded an open declaration of his 
intentions, but he was unable to take any definite step 
owing to the conflicting rumours about the Emperor. 

At last, harassed by anxieties and driven to choose 

between two alternatives — self-defence 
His dedMoii. • i. ta i • .1 

against Dara, his mortal enemy, or com- 
plete subjection to a revengeful brother — he made up his 
mind to fight for life. 

After conciliating the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkunda 
he started for Burhanpur, which he reached in February, 
1658. “ He sent a letter to the Emperor, enquiring after 

his health and requesting for informations, and waited for 
a month for a reply.” (K. T. 869). In the meantime, he com- 
pleted his military preparations. 

When Isa Beg, his agent at the Court, came to his 
camp after his release and told him of Dara’s high-handed- 
ness, Aurangzeb moved north, and crossing the Narbada on 
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the 3rJ of April, proceeded towards Ujjairi and met Murad 
neor Dipalpur on the 14th of April, 1()58. 

Before taking an extreme step, Aurangzeb sent Kah Rai, 
a famous Hindu poet, to Raja Jaswant Singh, asking him 
not to bar his way as he was only going to Agra to visit 
his father. But Jaswant pleaded the Emperor’s orders”. 

Murad also wrote a separate letter to Jaswant reminding 
him of the promise he had made to cherish his cause. “ I 
hope that in accordance with the pact and promise made to 
me through Khwaja Sliahbaz, you will, at this time, come to 
me and redeem your promise. I suppose that you have come 
here under the excuse of joining me. I hope you will let me 

know your intentions However, we three brothers, are 

united and ready for all eventualities. Jaswant sent no 
reply. 

Dara had given Jaswant definite instructions to prevent 
the entrance of the princes into Northern India at all cost. 
He was directed, first, to use all his tact to keep them at 
their places and to give them battle as the last resort only. 
He attempted to stop their march by bringing his diplomatic 
skill into play. But Aurangzeb was more than a match 
for him. To Jaswant he wrote that if he was really in 
earnest to serve him, he should leave his army and come 
alone to his camp.'^ This was out of the question. The 
Raja was in duty bound to oppose his march to Agra, and 
consequently prepared for battle. Aurangzeb had no 
intention of allowing Dara and his adherents time to consoli- 
date their position. He wished to proceed to Agra to 
protest against Dara’s high-handedness and injustice. 
These were the reasons which impelled him to join issue 
with the Raja. 

7. Khafiy p. 13 Vol. If ; K. T. 370. 

H. Letter of Murad to Raja Jaswant Singh, F Q. 

9. K.— T. 370. 
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The battle which ended in the rout of Data’s army 
was one of the fiercest battles ever 

The tattle fouirht in Hindustan. From the outset 

l/>th April. ^ 

Jaswant’s troops had to fight under a 

great disadvantage. Apart from other strategic blunders, 
the ground selected for the battle was uneven. There was 
also a lack of co operation between the generals. On the 
other side, Aurangzeb’s personality was inspiring and 
every move of his was deliberate and well-considered. The 
valiant and undaunted Rajputs, though surrounded on all 
sides, fought to the last ; but they could not overcome the 
(logged opposition of their adversaries who were master- 
fully led by Aurangzeb to victory. As a contrast to the 
behaviour of the Rajputs, it is asserted that Darn’s 
Muslim troops treacherously refrained from helping Jaswant 
when he was hard pressed. 

It is said that, after the battle, four Muslim officers 
came over to Aurangzeb’s camp and 

A charge refuted. jji u- r . i_-i 

were rewarded by him, a tact which 
exposed them to the charge of infidelity and disloyalty.** 
We, however, find that both the Musalmansand Rajputs fought 
to the end, but as always happens in such contests, a limit is 
reached beyond which no human energy can hold its own. 
The worst is bitterly accepted and one resigns oneself to fate. 
In the present case, Iftikhar Khan can be mentioned as an 
officer who bore the brunt of many attacks and at last lost 
his life. On the other hand, Debi Singh Bundela, a com- 
mander of some rank, went over to Murad in the thick of 
the battle and asked for his favour.*’ Raja Rai Singh 
Sisodia and Rajji Subhan Singh Chandrawat and other men 
separated from the main army and rode off to their homes. 

10. Tod, p. 3H Vol. II. 

11. Sarkar^s History of Aurangzeb. Vol. 2 p 7. 

I'i. Khab Khan, p. 17 Vol. 

\\\. K. T. 374 (1, 
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If Qasim Khan and others fled, it was because they 
realized the hopelessness of ihe situation 

Jaswant's flight. 

and could do no more. Jaswant Singh 
himself withdrew to Jodhpur, but his wife, a daughter of 
Hana of Odaipur, shut the gates of the castle, and vvouhl 
not receive a husband who had brought the ignominy of 
defeat to the Rajput honse.‘^ 

Aurangzeb’s victory was complete but he forbade 
pursuit and issued strict orders that no one was to move from 
his place. His letter to Shahjahan despatched after the 
battle of Dharmat positively proves that the defeated army 
of Jaswant was not pursued by ihe victors. After pleading, 
that in his march to the capital he had no other purpose 
but to see the Emperor, Aurangzeb writes, “ If, apart from 
paying’ respects to your Majesty, I had any other motive, 
how easy would it have been for me to capture Jaswant 
and his followers when in a wretched condition, they were 
without protection in the valley of defeat ?”'*’ The accusa- 
tion that even in the matter of pursuit, Aurangzeb discri- 
minated between Hindus and Muslims is without foundation. 

14. Bernier, p. 13. 

15. K. T. 373-~a. 

16. Faiyazul Qawanin, 

•ifi ^ '!) ^.-^4 > 

Sarkar writes (11.82) “ Aurangzeb mercifully forbade pursuit, say- 
ing that this sparing of human life was his Zakat to the Creator. But 
the Creator in Aurangzeb's creed is evidently the Creator of Muslims 
only. The Prince’s instructions to his officers were to spare the life of 
every Musalman found in the field and to respect the property and 
chastity of the Musalmans found in the enemy’s camp. The Hindus 
were outside the pale of his mercy.” 

In view of Aurangzeb's letter and the testimony of a Hindu author 
Sarkar’s observations are wide of the mark. 
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The Emperor had been at Agra since November, 1657, 
but the climate did not suit him, and he was returning to 
Delhi when the news of Jaswant’s defeat arrived. It was 
a gf’eat blow for Dara. He decided to hasten back to 
Agra and lead an army in person ; but Shahjahan was 
unwilling to turn back, as Agra did not agree with his 
health. Dara became impatient ; though the Emperor at last 
yielded to his pressing requtist, he realised the seriousness 
of the situation and advised Dara not to quarrel with his 
brothers. Further fighting, he urged, would be an unneces- 
sary provocation ; and it would be a disgrace for him, if he 
allowed his sons to fight during his life-time. He wished 
to see the princes in person to restore peace and order, and 
bring them to reason. He, consequently, ordered his ad- 
vance tents to be pitched outside Agra. But Da^ra was 
obstinate, and would not let Shahjahan have his way.^^ 
If the Emperor had reached the princes before the battle at 
Samugarh, much useless bloodshed would have been avoided, 
and both Shahjahan and Dara spared the misfortunes that 
overtook them. Dara disobeyed the Emperor and was un- 
moved by his earnest entreaties; he led an army to decide 
the issue by the force of arms and has, consequently, little 
justification for his conduct. He who unsheathes the sword, 
must abide by its decision. 

After the victory of Dharmat, Aurangzeb proceeded 
to IJjjaiii and thence to Gwalior, where he arrived about 
the 21st of May. Here he learnt that Dara was in com- 
mand of the army at Dholpur and that all the ferries on 
the Chambal were strongly guarded. He succeded, however, 
in crossing the river at a neglected ford, and thus obliged 
Dara to abandon his position on the Chambal. The road 
to Agra was now clear and Aurangzeb, marching north, 
suddenly came to Samugarh, only eight miles from the Agra 


17. K. K. 11. n ; K T. .W. 
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fort. Dara, finding himself so out-manoeuvred, had no al 
ternative but to fall back from Dholpur, to avoid an out- 
flanking movement. 


After crossing the Chambal, Aurangzeb wrote a letter 
to Shahjahan detailing all his grievances: 

A letter. t< power did not remain in Your Majebty’a 

hand and Uara's usurpation of authority was 
beyond description, all his efforts were directed towards persecuting me 
so that I may be deprived of the income of the Deccan treasury with 
the consequent dissatisfaction and disruption of the army. At a time 
when the Bijapuris. pushed to a tight corner, were prepared to pay a 
huge indemnily, he recalled the imperial army and secretly sent his own 
mei to encourage them (». Bijapuris) with the result that the enemy 

became aggressive Without any fault of mine, he 

transferred iny Jagirand sent Jaswant against me, so that not an inch of 
land may remain in roy possession. As Your Majesty becoming powerless, 
did not attend to the administration of the country, and, on kh instiffa- 
(ion. Your Majesty considered all your sons as enemies and issued fnrmans 
according to his dictation^ I took upon myself the task of acquainting 
Your Majesty with the true facts As Raja Jaswant Singh barred roy 
way, 1 was obliged to punish him and gave him a crushing defeat If, 
apart from paying respects to Your Majesty, I had any other motive, how 
easy would it have been for me to capture Jaswant and his followers when, 
in a wretched condition, they were without protection in the valley of 
defeat. As the eldest prince has arrived at Dholpur for an encounter 
and it is difficult for him to gain any advantage over a rival like mo, 
who has vanquished aimica, it is expedient that ho should be cent to the 
Punjab, his own province.” (Faiyazul—Qaioanin^ IIU-IJH,) 


Aurangzeb also sent a letter to the minister, Jafar 
Khan, impressing upon him the necessity of sending Dara 
to Lahore, but the letters had no effect on Shahjahan.*^ 
On the contrary, when Dara was starting for Dholpur, the 
Emperor openly prayed for his victory. 


The 29th of May, 1658 was a momentous day in the 
annals of Hindustan. The trumpets that 
rent the air on the battle-day of Samu- 
garh soundt^d the death-knell of Dara. In the scorching 


Battle of Samugftrh. 


IS. Adab, 167-a. 
19. Stotia, 1. StTf. 
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heat of a blazing sun, the two brothers met at death'grips 
to decide the fate of the Mughal throne. The aged Shah- 
jahan was undergoing the greatest mental torture when 
three of his sons met in mortal encounter. The battle of 
Samugarh sealed the fate of Dara and gave the sceptre to 
Mohi-ud-din Muhammad Aurangzeb, the future Emperor of 
India. 

Dara, worn out with fatigue and thirst, retired from 
the battle-field to his house in Agra and shut himself 
within doors. Shahjahan sent for him but he did not 
dare to face his father against whose wishes he had drawn 
the sword. No time was to be lost in wailing and crying; 
the enemy was in pursuit and he had to flee for life. 
Dara, the darling of his father, who had once stood amidst 
a troop of flattering nobles and ArnirSy the prince who had 
started on his momentous journey shouting Victory or 
Death !” was now doomed to be a fugitive. He left Agra 
not to the accompaniment of iDcating drums and flourish- 
ing trumpets, but with a heavy heart, a dejected soul, 
and in the darkness of the night. The letter that Shah- 
jahan wrote to Dara at this time is extremely pathetic. 

My dear child ! Fate laughs at man’s efforts No one 

ever saw the parting of his life with his own eyes But 

1 see with my own eyes that my soul is leaving me.”^^' The 
Emperor’s grief was beyond words. He sent Dara gold 
and silver, and ordered all governors to help his unfortunate 
son. 

The firsi act of the victorious Aurangzeb, after the 
hard -won battle, was to prostrate himself on the ground 
before the All-powerful to offer thanks for the success of 

eo. Fatuhat, 26- a. 

vJ ssi idUU 
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his arms. We are reminded at this moment of Malik Shah, 
the great Sal juq Emperor, who had to fight against his uncle, 
cousin and brother. On the eve of the battle, he per- 
formed his devotions at Tiis before the tomb of Imam Reza. 
As he rose from the ground, he asked his Wazir, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, who had been kneeling beside him, what had been 
the object of his earnest prayer. ‘‘ That your arms may 
be crowned with victory,” was Nizam-ul-Mulk’s sincere 
reply. “ For my part,” said the generous Malik Shah, “ 1 
implored the Lord of Hosts that He would take away from 
me my life and crown, if my brother be more worthy than 
myself to reign over the Muslims.”’^ Aurangzeb never failed 
to remind Shahjahan that his victory over Dara was a 
dispensation of God and he must become resigned to it. 

Soon after the trumpet of victory hail been sounded, 
nobles and Amir.^ flocked to Aurangzeb’s tent and raised 
their voices in devotion and homage. The lernnantof Dara’s 
army, privates and officers, hastened to acknowledge his 
sovereignty. The camp then moved and the prince halted 
at Nur Manzil outside Agra on the 1st of June, 1658. 

After the battle of Sainugarh, Aurangzeb sent a letter 
of apology to Shahjahan, who on the 1st of June wrote 
his reply on the margin of the letter, (K.T. 37-')* Later on, 
Shahjahan sent a famous sword, named ‘Alamgir,’ which 
title Aurangzeb adopted as a happy augury. On the 2nd 
of June, Jahanara Regum visited Aurangzeb, “said some 
soft and hard words by way of advice, and returned after 
receivHig a disagreeable reply.”-" 

21. Gibbon, Vol. 6 p. 262. 

22. K. K. II. 31, Aqil Khan puts the visit on luth June, but as Shahja- 
han was deprived of his authority on 8th June, there was no point in offer- 
ing terms to Aurangzeb on 10th June by which the Punjab was to be given 
to Dara. 
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Shahjahan’s first letter inviting Aurangzeb to an inter- 
view, was sent through Fazil Khan and Syed Hedaitullah.-' 
Owing to their pursuasion, Aurangzeb agreed to pay his 
respects to the Emperor ‘‘at an auspicious moment.” 
(F — Q.), Shahjahan should have waited for the auspicious 
moment, but he sent another letter through Fazil Khan 
pressing Aurangzeb to come to see him. What hap- 
pened between the two visits of Fazil Khan, and why 
Shahjahan was prompted to write another letter is not 
known. Aqil Khan, however, has quoted Aurangzeb's reply. 
“On account of human weakness and overpowered by fears 
and apprehensions, I have not the courage to pay my 
respects to Your Majesty with peace of mind. If, as a 
favour, you will kindly allow some of my men to enter the 
Fort and occupy its gates, I will come, and kissing your feet, 
tender my apologies.” 

Fazil Khan again came with another letter from the 
Emperor, i^urangzeb not only declined the proposed inter- 
view but immediately began the siege of the Fort. Shahjahan 
then sent a letter rating Aurangzeb for his pride on his 
good fortune and reminding him of his filial duties. The 
long reply in which Aurangzeb assured Shahjahan of his 
profound respect and regard, he concluded thus : “ I had 

intended to visit Your Majesty, but on account of cert am 
happeninga and the pre\seni temper of yoxir august self, I am 
full of doubts. If the gates of the Fort are entrusted to my 
men, I will pay my respects and do nothing against the 
wishes of Your Majesty.” (F. — Q.) If we could trace the 
‘happenings’ mentioned by Aurangzeb, much light would 
be thrown on his subsequent conduct. 

When Fazil Khan came for the third time bearing 
Shahjahan’s letter, he was accompanied by Khalilullah 
Khan. A reply was communicated to Fazil Khan, while 


9S. K. K. ll.Sl. 
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Khalilullah Khan was retained by Aurangzeb, who in a 
private interview discussed ‘matters of state’ with him.'^ 
Aqil Khan, on the contrary, says, that when Fazil was 
waiting outside for a reply he was told that Khalilullah had 
been placed under arrest, and that he must return alone to 
Shahjahan and inform him of Aurangzeb’s inability to have 
an interview with the Emperor. Why Aurangzeb arrested 
Khalilullah Khan is not explained. Nobles were H('cking 
to him one by one, and there was no reason for any dissimu* 
lation. 

Kamboh and Aqil Khan have, given us some letters 
that passed between the father and the son. The corre- 
spondence shows that it was Shahjahan who invited Aurang- 
zeb to an interview, and that Aurangzeb was at first willing 
to pay his respects to the Emperor. But, as Kamboh writes, 
some mischievous people put a different meaning on His 
Majesty’s intentions, turned the mind of the prince against 
the Emperor, and Aurangzeb refused to see his father. A 
contemporary historian, however, gives a different version. 
“It was his (Aurangzeb’s) intention that he should pay his 
respects to His Majesty at an auspicious moment and ’ 
tender apologies for all that had happened. But as His 
Majesty had great regard for Dara Shikoh, 

^to^aee Au^ran^zeb* 

feeling ft ^ consent to leceivc Aurangzeh\H 
respect and homage. The King (Aurangzeb), therefore, gave 
up the intention of visiting His Majesty (Shahjahan). ’* 

It is possible that Shahjahan may have at first refused 
to see the face of Aurangzeb, who brought so much trouble 
on his beloved son but when saner counsels prevailed, and 

2i. K. T. 380— a. 

36K«T. .3g0-b. K.T. diffeiHfrom all other coji temporary records 
in this respect. 
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he invited Aurangzeb to an interview, the latter was filled 
with nameless apprehensions. 


That Aurangzeb’s fears were not baseless is proved, apart 
from Shahjahan’s subsequent conduct, by Manucci, a parti- 
san of Dara, who fought for him at the battle of Samugarh. 


Plots to murder 
Auraiij^zeb. 


“ Shahjahan,'* he writes, ‘determinated to 
play a game of finjsse with Aurangzeb, 
a supreme master in that line. To this 


end he se t a eunuch called Almas with a statement that he knew 


well enough the evil condition and small capacity of Dara. He was 
delighted at the arrival of his son Aurangzeb, and, out of the special 
love he bore to him, he liad granted him the vast territories of the 
Deccan. He had a great longing to converse with him in person, and 
communicate to him several plans that must be carried out to repress 
the disorders in the Empire, and he was awaiting his appeanance, having 
the greatest longing to embrace him. All this was said to draw Aurang- 
zeb into the fortress, and mthout a shadow of doubts he meant to murder 
him if he went there. He had previously made all preparations in secret. 
There were many strong limbed Tartar, Qalmak. and Uzbak women in 
his guard, all skilled in the use of arms. These would have slain Aurangzeb 
with their matchlocks, arrows and swords. But the wily Aurangzeb, the 
very quintessence of deceit, quite foresaw that he ought not to trust in 
the words of Shahjahan, and knew thoroughly that Begani Sahib 
(Jahanara) was very tond of Dara, and always present with !i^r 
father, and would never cease exerting herself in every possible 
way for his (Dara’s) cause, as against him (Aurangzeb). He had 
no need of listening to words. Thus he declined to risk himself/’ S6 
Bernier too is of opinion that Aurangzeb would have lost 
his life, had he visited Shahjahan inside the Fort. 


Aurangzeb 


Surrender of the 
Fort. 


became convinced, that as long as the 
Emperor had any authority, he would 
he working for Dara. which he believed 
to be dangerous to his own safety. 


Thjs consideration prompted him to demand the surrender 


of the Fort ; when it was refused, the attack on the 


citadel was launched. Shahjahan prepared for a siege, but 
could not hold out owing to the paucity of the garrison 


Storia, I. 891 
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and the scarcity of fresh water. There were a number of 
wells in the Fort but their water did not suit the palate of 
the Emperor, who loved the cold Jamna water, access to 
which had been cut off by the besieging army. Shahjahan 
wrote an extremely touching letter to Aurangzeb, who 
sent the curt reply. is your own doing.”’' The 

Emperor, realising the futility of further resistance, con- 
sented to surrender the Fort. The gates of the citadel 
were at last opened, and iVIuhaniniad Sultan, the eldest son 
of Aurangzeb, waited on his grandfather. The old officials 
in the Fort were replaced by Aurangzeb’s men, and Shah- 
jahan virtually became a prisoner. He was no more the 
Emperor of Hindustan. 

Aurangzeb was once more invited to visit Shahjahan, 
but as he went out in a triumphal procession through the city, 
a man, named Naher dil, appeared on the scene, and handed 
him a secret letter that Shahjahan had entrusted to him 
for transmission to Dara. It ran thus: “ Dara Shikoh ! 
Be confident and remain at Shahjahanabad (Delhi). 
Do not move further, as I will myself finish the affair 
here.”*" 

On receipt of this communication, the interview was 
dropped, and a strict watch was kept on all the servants 
and attendants of Shahjahan. Khafi Khan writes. “Aurang- 
zeb twice intended to visit his venerable father to tender 
his arpologies and ask for his forgiveness. But when he saw 
that His Majesty was wholly devoted to Dara, and matters 
had gone beyond rectification, he cancelled his visit and 
sent a message of apology through Prince Azam accom' 
panied by Taqarrub Khan and Islam Khan. 

87 Sarkar. II. 80- British Museum Ms. No. 18881. 

88 Aqil Khan, 61; M. U. II. 697. 

89 Kv K. U SU 
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Shabjahan sends 
secret letters. 


Though Shahjahan was shorn of all authority, a hope 
still flickered in his breast that he would 
be able to wreak vengeance on the son 
who had ruined Dara. With this end in view, he sent secret 
letters to Shuja, Murad, Dara and Mahabat Khan. Though 
Bernier and Manucci think that the letter produced by 
Nahar-dil was a forgery, yet Shahjahan’s conduct seems 
compromising beyond doubt. In a letter to Mahabat Khan, 
the Subadar of Kabul, he mourns over his own fate, and 


says : 

** My Dara Shikoh will be approaching Lahore There is no dearth of 

treasure at Lahore and men and horses are ibundant at Kabul 

It is proper I hat the brave general should hasten to Lahore with an army, 
and, siding with Dara Shikoh Baba, range himself against the two wretch 

«d sonSi punish them for their misdeeds and release me... Jnd 

I have written to my eldest son^ that giving himself up entirely to him 
(Mahabat Khan), be should think that his welfare lies in obedience to that 
eminent general.” (K. K. II. 35-37). 

Aurangzeh’s strict watch over the servants of the palace, 

AuraiiK/eb’s pre- personal attendants of Shahja- 

caution.s. has been severely criticised. But 

as the dethroned monarch persisted in smuggling letters 
to different people through the agency of his confidential 
eunuchs, Auraiigzeb saw no other remedy save their 
removal from their places. He writes to Shahjahan, 
Though I have repeatedly made a request that the despatch of inflamma- 
tory letters should bo stopped, no notice has been taken, and Your Majesty, 
distinctly made it clear to me that I should not expect anything which 
a son should from a father. This is evidenced by the note handed to me by 
Huri Khanum. In this case, if for the sake of precaution, I do not keep 
the eunuchs who pass the letters away from Your Majesty, what else can 
I do ? I wish that Your Majesty, taking pity on these poor fellows, will 
dpsist from a course which can result in nothing save further trouble.'* 
(Adabf S6t> a; 


Shahjahan, however, would not listen to any protests. 
He Secretly sent a letter to Shuja in Hindi which was inter- 
cepted. Aurangz6b told his father that his brothers were 
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doing their utmost in consequence of his incitement and with 
fatal result. He implored Shahjahan to understand the real 
situation, and intimated to him that, on account of his hostile 
attitude, he had no course open but to take necessary precau- 
tions.'*^* But Shahjahan was not amenable to reason. 
He persisted in his actions and Aiirangzeb repeatedly warned 
him of the consequences. In a letter to Shahjahan, he writes: 
“ I have repeatedly asked Your Majesty, that you should stop send- 
ing inflammatory letters. Though Your Majesty is all wisdom, yet 
as you have clearly written to me that 1 should not expect such a thing 
from you, I am forced to call the mischievous Khawja-Saras away 
from you. Why does Your Majesty remember Kliusro Parwez now, though 
before your accession, you sent him to the valley of destruction, in spite 
of the fact that there was no danger from hiin^ii. What is my fault if I bring 
to my mind all the enmity which 1 have had to face from certain people. I 
have repeatedly made it clear, that in marching to Agra, I had no intention 
of ousting the King of Islam, and God is my witness that such a sinful and 
un holy thought never entered my mind. In the beginning of your illness, 
when the eldest prince, who had no distinguishing features of a Musalman, 
took up the reins of the Government and raised the standard of heresy 
and infidelity, I took upon myself the religious duty of ousting him. 
As Your Majesty, on account of prejudice and unmindful of political con- 
ditions, wanted the eldest prince to propagate heresy, I determined to 
make a Jihad against him.” (Adah. 3()7-a ) 

Shahjahan wrote to Auraiigzcb enumerating all his faults 
and misdeeds. In his reply Aurangzeb told him that he 
had never been guilty of airing his virtues. On the contrary, 
he had always acknowledged his faults and had taken pains 
to please him. But on account of Dara, who knew no art 
except that of flattery, and whose tongue was never in 
accord with his heart, truth remained undiscriminated from 
falsehood, and right from wrong, and he (Aurangzelj^ was 
never thought worthy of trust or kindness. He, however, 

30 Adab, 366-b ; K. K. II. 103. 

31 Khusro was with Shahjahan in the Deccan when the latter informed 
Jahangir of the death of the Khu^o on account of colic, though it was 
suspected that Shahjahan had him murdered. 
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hoped that as long as he lived, nothing but good would 
come from him. {Adab 364’a.) 

Aurangzeb in almost every letter repeatedly tries 
^ to make his position clear and begs 

Aurangzeb ex- ^ » 

plains his position. Shahjahan’s pardon. A perusal of the 

letters is enough to convince the reader of Aurangzeb’s sin- 
cerity. It is difficult to convey the tone and spirit of letters 
in a summary, but I will quote one more letter to explain 
Aurangzeb’s point of view. 

“As long as power was vested in your venerable hands,* writes 
Aurangzeb, “ obedience was ray passion, and I never went beyond 
my limit, for which the All-knowing God is ray witness. But owing to 
the illness of Your Majesty, the prince, usurping all authority and bent 
upon propagating the religion of the Hindus and the idolators and upon 
suppre.ssing the faith of the Prophet, had brought about chaos and anarchy 
throughout the Empire, and no one had the courage to speak the truth 
to Your Majesty. Believing himself to be the rightful ruler, he (Dara) 
deposed ) our august Majesty, as has been mentioned in my previous letters. 
Consequently, I started from Burhanpur, lest I be held responsible 
in the next world for not providing a remedy for the disorders that were 
cropping up throughout the country. At that time, excepting that enemy 
of the true faith (Uara), siding with whom is a real sin, there was no one 
between us As victory is never gained without God’s help, which is the 
result of true obedience, please notice how Divine assistance came to my 
help. God forbid, that with Your Majesty’s connivance, the theories of 
the apostate (Dara) become translated into practice, and the world get 
darkened with infidelity! 

Under the present circumstances, thanks are due to the Master of 
Fate for whatever has been brought about ! All that I owe to you for my 
up bringing is far beyond any adequate expression of gratitude on the 
part of my poor self, and 1 cannot on any account forgot your kindness 
and my responsibilities, and allow myself, for the sake of this short life, 
to crea1.e any rancour in your heart. Whatever happened was due to 
the will of God, nnd for the good of the country and the nation. ” 
(AdabSeS b.) 

The letters of Aurangzeb, apart from their historical 
value, possess an unrivalled literary grace. His letters to 
Shahjahan are always couched in respectful terms, and even 
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when he has to say something unpalatable, he keeps him- 
self within the bounds of etiquette, if we compare the 
letters of Aurangzeb with those of his rebellious sou, 
Akbar, the difference in tone and temper is marked and 
clear. 

After the old Emperor had been shorn of his authority, 

, , there were many ^\rangles between Shah- 

Jewels. 

jahan and Aurangzeb for the possession of 
jewels in the Agra Fort. It seems that Dara, at the lime 
of his flight, had left jewellery worth about lacs in 
the Fort. Aurangzel) demanded its surrender. Shah- 
jahan was unwilling to part either with Dara’s property or 
with the State-jewels. Aurangzeb informed him that the 
royal treasures were not private property but were reserved 
for the good of the people for which reason no zakat was 
paid on them. He further added that out of regard for him, 
the theologians of the day did not •[)lace the truth before 
His Majesty. 

No doubt the aged Emperor must have shed tears of 
blood at his dire helplessness, but beyond certain precau- 
tionary measures necessitated by the circumstances, Shah- 
jahan was always treated with respect. The old eunuchs 
were, after a time, sent back to the Fort, and explicit in- 
structions were given to Fazil Khan to provide Sliahjahan 
with everything that he demanded. (Adah 199 ) 

There were beyond doubt restrictions in the begin- 
wShahjahan won ^dng, but soon Shahjahan was so much 
won over, that Bernier remarks : 

“And this was the effect of the obliging letters, full of respect and 
submission which he often wrote to his father, consulting him often 
as his oracle and expressing a thousand cares for him; sending 
him also incessantly some pretty present or other whereby Shahjahan 
was so much gained that he also wrote very often to Aurangzeb, 

38 Letters of Akbar in possession of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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touchini' the Government and State affairs, and of his own accord, 
sent him some of those jewels which before be had told him of, that 
hammers were ready to beat them to powder the first time he should 
again ask for them.” (Berneir, 70 .) 

The dethronement of Shahjahan is an event that has 
evoked forceful comment from historians. It is not realised 
that Aurangzeb was urged from one step to another until it 
culminated in the great tragedy, the seed of which had been 
laid in the distant Deccan when Aurangzeb began his march 
northward. As previously noticed, the Mughal officers 
serving with him had pressed him for a declaration of policy. 
Only two alternatives lay before him. Either he had to 
contest the throne, if the Emperor was dead, or remain in 
his place in the Deccan ; in the latter case every officer 
would have deserted him, and he would have been over- 
whelmed by the Sultans of the Deccan who bore him no 
love. The despatch of an army by Dara to bar his path 
was, in my opinion, a great tactical blunder. The advice 
given by some of the nobles to Shahjahan to let the princes 
come to Agra was sound and reasonable, though Khafi 
Khan hints that it was based on partiality for Aurangzeb. 
If instead of allowing Dara to divide his forces, Shahjahan 
had concentrated his army at Agra under Dara, and gone 
out to meet the princes in person, he would have rendered 
their activities innocuous. No'officer would have dared to 
light Shalijahan if he had taken command of the army 
at Samugarh. Dara’s defeat near Agra gave a new com- 
plexion to the situation. The nobles siding with Aurangzeb 
had ttlken a great risk. When their efforts were crowned 
with success, it was their supreme interest to maintain 
Aurangzeb in power. Realising the superiority of Aurang- 
zeb over his brothers, even the partisans of Dara flocked 
to him. After they had committed themselves to Aurang- 
zeb, the nobles would not have dared to face Shahjahan 
again, had the Emperor retained his power. Circumstances, 
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therefore, compelled the nobles of the Court to use every 
means for divesting Shahjahan of all symbols of authority. 
It is a sad commentary on the political conditions of the 
day that though Shahjahan was loved and respected by his 
subjects, not one man rose to his rescue. The responsi- 
bility, therefore, for the tragic events that followed, vests 
not only on Auraiigzeb, but also on Rajas end nobles who, 
bound by a common tie of self-interest, vvere anxious to see 
the denouement of their own doings. 


We left Dara trudging along the road to Dellii with 

a meagre following in the stillness of the 
More about Dara. . , - , 

night. Alter reaching the c:apital he 

was joined by a remnant of his beaten army, which he im- 
mediately began to reorganise. Hut he found his position un- 
tenable in view of the unrelenting pursuit of his adversary 
Aurangzeb, as soon as he had settled matters at Agra, and 
disposed of Murad’s designs, set out with a strong army, 
bent on giving no breathing time to his foe. The hapless 
fugitive was hounded from place to place, from Delhi to 
Lahore, from Lahore to Multan, and from Ajmere to 
Ahmadabad, from Ahmadabad to Sindh, from Sindh to 
Bhakkar, until at last, reduced to extremity, he went over 
to Malik Jiwaii, the Zemindar of Dadar — a place not far 
from the Bolan Pass on the north western frontier of India. 
The unfortunate Dara, who had gone to Dadar to enjoy the 
hospitality he expected from one whom he had benefited in 
his hour of need, was treacherously attacked, bound hand and 
foot, and handed over to the officers of Aurangzeb. He was 
brought cO Delhi and paraded through the town on an 
elephant. The sight of the royal prince, once the darling 
of the people, and now condemned and exposed to the . 
public gaze in a miserable attire, could not but draw 

* I have omitted the details of the battle near Ajmere in which Dara 
was routed. 
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tears and touch that chord of sympathy which every human 
heart feels for the fallen. A slight disturbance caused some 
flutter ill the city, but calm was soon restored. 

Dara. though certain of his fate, wrote a beseeching 
letter to his brother, Aurangzeb, now 
mercy ^ Emperor Alamgir, for forgiveness 

and mercy. Magnanimity demanded 
generous pardon, but revenge came in and upset the balance, 
Alamgir recollected all the sufferings, humiliations and insults 
he had received from Dara ; how every move of his had 
been thwarted, and Dara’s systematic backbiting had de- 
prived him of liis father’s favour. He remembered Dara’s 
machinations in the war with Hijapur and Golkunda and 
all the calumnies heaped upon him by Shahjahan, who blind 
in his love for Dara, and prompted by his mischievous insi- 
nuations, had developed an insensate prejudice against him. 

During the illness of Shahjahan, Dara had snatch- 
ed victory out of his hands, and leaving him in the lurch, 
had miule every prejiaration to ruin him ; the army had 
been peremptorily recalled from the Deccan, and his Jagir 
taken away from him without any cause or reason. All 
this came back to him and he reflected. Dara, though 
shorn of his power, could not, and would not, remain con- 
tent with his lot, and with Shahjahan still alive, and ever 
ready to risk everything for his dear son, he thought he 
would be planting thorns in his own pillow if he left Dara 
alive. Nobles and y/7/urs would be found in plenty to take up 
the lost cause, and factious parties were sure to develop. 
Besides, Dara’s religious propensities were extremely un- 
palatable to Aurangzeb, who saw in them a danger to Islam. 

The security and the peace of the country, and the 
political conditions then prevailing, were 

Data's execution. iri. i.i_ •j 3 a 1 

also factors to be considered. A decree 

or Fatica was obtained from the theologians according to 


Data's execution. 
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the Muslim law against Dara and he was sentenced to 
death on the charge of apostasy.*^' 

Though the ecclesiastical decree condemned Dara simply 
for his heresies, yet Aurangzeb has truthfully allowed his 
view-point to be indicated in the official history published 
under his authority, 

“ The pillars of Faith apprehended disturbances from 
his (Dara’s, life. The Emperor, therefore, out of necessity 
to protect the Holy Law, and also for rea.^oii.^ of Siate^ 
considered it unlawful to allow him to remain alive.” 
( A lavig irnama , ) 


The hand of almost every Mughal Emperor from Akbar 
downward is soiled with blood and it seems as if Aurangzeb 
could not avoid the effects of the hereditary tendencies. 

Though Dara was condemned as a heretic by the theo- 
logians of the d:iy, it will not be fair 

Wa3 Dara a heretic? , . i j. i • l t 

to say that he was an apostate from 

Islam. Though he undoubtedly used expressions of ques- 
tionable propriety, and according to his own admission, 
had abjured outward Islam and refused to derive guidance 
from anyone except the promptings of his own heart, it 
would be difficult to draw an inference of apostacy from 
his works as a whole. His effusions should not be taken 
too seriously. Though he aspired to be a great author, his 
motives were more political than literary or artistic. His 
egoism was responsible for some of his extravagant views, 
which were sometimes more foolish than original. 

Dara’s casuistic indiscretions are evidenced by his 
views on prayer. He held that distress 
or calamity does the work of prayer 
for the immature, while an Arif Kamil 
(one having knowledge of Godhead) has no need for prayer. 

33 Kha^, II. p. 87. 


Dara*s views on 
prayer. 
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He based his argument on the Quranic verse, “Pray God till 
you are convinced.” He had, therefore, dispensed with the 
prayers and fasts enjoined by Islanr^^ Though Dara prided 
himself on being an Arif-i-Kainil^ his immaturity, foolish- 
ness, and gullibility are evidenced by an incident which 
happened during the siege of Qandhar. 

His gullibility. A man was produced before him who 

claimed to control the spirits and genii. 
He demanded some old wines and a woman of a particular 
type witli whose blood a charm was to be written. This 
charm, it was alleged, would have the effect of mobilising 
the genii who would reduce the forts in forty days. After 
a great search, a woman of the required description was 
secured, hut it was four*d later on that she was the person of 
whom the controller of thegenii was greatly enamoured The 
charlatan lived in dissipation for a few weeks, but when he 
found that l)ara\s artillery would not be able to reduce the 
forts, he ((uietly performed the vanishing trick. Dara’s 
creduliiy becimcthe talk of the camp. 

It must be admitted, that the theologiaris were 
not without justification in claiming Dara’s head on a 
charger. Apart from the perennial conflict between ortho- 
doxy and sufism, the theologians had borne with patience 
the mischievous activities of Dara, who, according to them, 
did not hold the holy Qoran in proper esteem, lie had 
minimised the importance of their Holy Book and ex- 
aggerated the significance of the sacred literature of the 
Hindus — an unpardonable sin in the eyes of the ecclesi- 
astics. How far the latter were independent in their 
judgment, and how far they dreaded the frowns of the 
reigning sovereign, is a matter of pure speculation. But it 
is possible that the theologians themselves were moved by 
:U Tarikh-i Hind, VIII 8. 

3a K K. I. 717-^5; T. H. VII. 444; Lataiful Jkkbar. 
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political motives and wanted to make the execution of Dara 
an example of the assertion of their authority. 

The fact that Sarmad was a great favourite of Dara is 

a ground for believing that the prince 

Sarmad. , . , 

was much influenced by the Sufi who 

went about stark naked. Sarmad justified his nudity by 
the precedent of the Prophet Isaiah who, in his old days, 
used to go about naked. According to Sarmad, “ the sons 
of Israel (i. e, the Jews) were not enjoined to cover the 
private parts of their body.” His appeal to a Talmudic 
tradition in justification of his nakedness and his novel 
views about God are indicative of the fact that he had not 
altogether shed his Judaistic proclivities. “ According to 
the Jews,” says Sarmad, “ God is a material substance and 

the human body is a symbol of His materiality 

It is written in the Pentateuch that the soul is an ethereal 
substance symbolised in a human form. Rewards and punish- 
ments take place in this world ; for instance, if a man lives 
for a hundred and twenty years and then dies, his whole 
life amounts to a day, as it were. When he dies, it becomes 
night and his body is divided between the mineral, the 
vegetable and the animal worlds. After one hundred and 
twenty years, night ends and dawn appears. If an atom 
of a man’s body is in the east, and another in the west, 
all unite together and the body comes to life again. If it 
again lives, say, for a hundred years, night will follow day, 
and, as has been explained above, rewards and punishments 
take place in this world.” 

Sarmad was a great poet ; and though we may be 
thrilled by the mystic fervour of his verses, and saints 

36 Dabistan-ul-Mazahih, (Newul Kishore PresH, Lucknow.) 

Sarmad was originally a Persian Jew. After his conversion to Islam, 
he took the name of Muhammad Said. When he came to India, at Tatta, 
he became infatuated with a Hindu lad, named Abhay Chand, and 
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9>Tid Suhs might be moved to rapturous ecstasy, his views 
are fundamentally opposed to the cardinal principles of Islam. 
According to the author of the Dabistan, considerable exotic 
element has found its way in Islam. Though the remark is 
too sweeping, it will be admitted that anyone who holds 
queer views finds it easier to pose as a Sufi and propagate 
his extravagant theories than to pass under a new label. 
Sartnad, however, clialicnged orthodoxy by his words and 
deeds. Dara must have imbibed some of Sarmad’s views, 
and I suspect that his hesitation in not revealing some of 
his own views — as indicated in his letter to Sheikh Mohib-ul- 
lah of Allahabad, quoted in Chapter I — was due to their 
unorthodoxy. Some of Sarmad’s utterances went even against 
the creed of Sufism, and to popular orthodoxy Dara’s views 
were as obnoxious as that of his naked preceptor. 

The Aarangnama — a book in verse dealing with the war 
of succession — depicting the last scene of Dara’s execution, 
however, records how the luckless prince repeated the kalema 
(formula of Muslim faith) while in the throes of death. 
There is no reason to disbelieve the testimony of the author 
of this book. 

CHstin|jj olV iiis clothes, sat down at the door of his beloved. When Abhey 
Ch.'ind’s father became (Convinced of Sarniad’s purity of love, he took him 
into his house. Sarmad came to Delhi and became a favourite of Dara. 
tii.s verses are thou.^ht-provokin.s^ and of a very hij<h order. It is difficult 
to determine the exact views of Sarmad. The author of “ Dahistau ” has 
given an account of Sarmad in the Chapter dealini^ with the Jew’s, and what- 
ever the author says about them, he puts it in the mouth of Sarmad. The 
views expressed in “ Duhistan ” therefore, may bo both of Sarmad and the 
Jews or of the Jews alone. They are extremely novel and unorthodox. 
Sarmad was executed in consenuence of a decree of tlieologians. It is 
alleged by some authors that he was executed for being a favourite of 
Dara. But if .Vurangzeb could forgive Jaswant and others who fought 
against him, why did he single out Sarmad for capital punishment.^ 
From the point of view of tlieologians, his views were suIlicieDt for his 
condemnation. 
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Apart from the Aurangnamn, the works of Dara disclose 
a respectful and devotional altitude vis-a-vis the Prophet, a 
fact that demolishes the theory of apostasy. Dara, however, 
was a slave of moods and motives. This explains in turn 
his eclectic sincerity, his rationalism, his gullibility and his 
e:itravagant views about dogmatic Islam. There can be no 
manner of doubt that he was often indiscreet, and was not 
blessed with ripe judgment. 

Whether or not Dara was a heretic, it must be observed 
that neither in prosperity, nor in adversity did he prove 
himself a capable man. He had neither the capacities of 
a leader, nor the dash of a soldier, nor the quietism of a 
philosopher. 

The execution of Sarmad has been represented as a 
persecution because the p)litical conditions of the 
day have not been j)roperly appreciated by the <uilics of 
Aurangzeb. As long as a popular saint or preacher ke])t 
clear of current politics, he had nothing to fear and was 
immune from interference. Hut if he propagated sub- 
versive doctrines under the protection of a powerful prince, 
he could not escape retribution if his patron lost all power. 
Jahangir levied a heavy fine on Guru Arjun, the fourth 
Sikh Guru, because he had blessed Khusrau, As the Guru 
was unable to pay the fine, he was tortured to death by the 
fine-collectors, perhaps against the wishes of Jahangir.^' 
Sheikh Nizam of Thanesar was forced to leave India 
for the same reason. Sheikh Ahmad of Sirhind, who claim- 
ed to be the Mahdi and who dragged people “into inlidelity 
and impiety,” as Jahangir says, was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Gwalior. Sheikh Ibrahim Baba, whose doings 
were regarded by Jahangir as “ disreputable and foolish,” 
was sent to the State prison of Chunar. ’'' In the lime of 


37 Dabistan, d34. 

38 History of Jahangir, 443. 
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Firoz Shah Tughlaq, Ahmad Behari, who claimed pro- 
phethood, and Rukii-ud-din, who declared himself the Mahdi, 
and many others were severely dealt with because they preached 
subversive doctrines. 

Though Sarmad^s verses are fragrant as a fresh rose, 
tnerecan be no doubt that under Dara’s protection he 
propagated extravagant views and, according to Anand Ram 
Mukhlis, “ frequently words opposed to the Holy Law were 
uttered by him.”‘^* We have already dealt with the 
reaction that had set in among the Musalmans against the 
intolerant policy of Akbar. In the time of Aurangzeb the 
pendulam had swung to the other extreme, and the theologians 
of the day were in no mood to tolerate a man who not only 
violated the rules of decency, but ridiculed the laws of Islam. 

The execution of Dara and Sarmad reminds us of 
Al Hallaj, who was executed during the 

A Hallaj reign of Al Muqtadir, the Abbaside 

Khalif. By the beginning of the tenth century of the 
Christian era, Sufism had not been integrally welded into the 
faith of Islam and the exponents of Muslim mysticism 
were meeting with bitter opposition. What distin- 
guished the Sufis from the generality of Muslims was their 
conception of the soul’s relation to God. Whereas the 
orthodox believed that the whole duty of man was to 
perform the rites prescribed by God and obey His commands 
as proclaimed in the Book, “the Sufis felt, temperamentally, 
that real religion consisted in the preparation of the soul 
to receive the Divine contact. This preparation took the 
form of rigorous asceticism and an extreme quietism. ’ The 
Sufis did not pay much attention to the external rites of 
Islam. They taught that “the mystic should reach out, as 

39 EUi( t. III. 379*381; T. H. II, ««7. 

40 Anand Ham Mukhlis, translated by Irvine in Indian Ma^irazine, 
19U3, page ISO. 
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it were, to meet the Divine touch,” thus modifying the 
current cult of complete passivity. Apart from the doctrines 
mentioned above, Al Hallaj claimed that ‘ he was super- 
naturally endowed as being the instrument through which 
God worked His will. ’ 

There is some similarity between the views of Al Hallaj 
and those of Sarmad and Dara. Both Sariiiad j^ud Dara 
claimed spiritual eminence and propagated doctrines that 
ran counter to popular beliefs. 

At first judgment was pronounced against Al Hallaj in 
his absence, but when he was captured, after remaining five 
years in hiding, a Court of Enquiry was held to try his 
case. Ali Ibn Isa, the famous Vazir, was one of the judges 
before whom Al Hallaj was examined. It is said that 
Ali was secretly in sympathy with Al Hallaj and, conse- 
quently, professed to find him ignorant of both sacred and 
profane knowledge. Seeing the impossibility of exculpating 
Al Hallaj altogether, Ali chose to condemn him not as a 
heretic but as a charlatan. Al Hallaj was sentenced to a 
punishment of derogation. His beard was shaved off, and 
he was beaten with the flat of a sword, after which he was 
exposed for four days in a pillory and then imprisoned in 
chains. After a time, however, there was a second trial, 
and though an eminent jurist, Ibn AIBahlul could find no 
trace of heresy in the teachings of Al Hallaj, the fear of a 
popular rising induced the Khalif to order his execution. 

Had Dara merely been a founder of a new philosophy, 
it is possible an Ali might have been found to plead his 
cause and Dara would have been condemned not as a heretic 
but as a charlatan. 

The history of the remaining participants in the war 
of succession will now be briefly described. 

41 See Massigiion ; Al Hallaj; Life and Timet of Ali Ibn Ita 
by Harold Bowen, Cambridge University Press, 19f8. 
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Murad from the very outset wanted to march hastily to 

Atrra before Dara consolidated his posi- 
Story of Murad. ^ f 

tion. He looted Surat and proclaimed 

himself Emperor at his capital, Ahmedabad. He wrote letter 

after letter to Aurangzeb trying to persuade liim to define 

his policy and to shape his programme ; but the latter did 

not wish to compromise his position, and wrote back to Murad 

condemning his behaviour and advising him to be more 

prudent. 

Hut the crowned king of Ahmedabad became impatient, 
and wrote to Aurangzeb, ‘‘ If that kind brother marches to 
Agrn, well and good; otherwise, on no account will I allow 
any further delay.” A series of letters which have been 
])res«irved give us a clear idea of the temporising attitude of 
Aurangzeb and the rashness and impetuosity of Murad. 

Aurangzeb wanted to cement the alliance between the 
three brothers, who were filled with a common hatred of 
Dara, but he had no desire or intention to play a secondary 
part in the drama. Some historians maintain that Aurang- 
zeb solemnly promised Murad to set him on the throne 
after he had extirpated the heretical Dara, which was the 
sole object of his life. 


The text of’ the agreement between Aurangzeb and 
Murad is, however, preserve*! in Adah and runs as follows: — 

He (Murad) has agreed, on his faith, that after the 
extirpation of that enemy of religion 

‘‘“and^Au^n^ieb"'’ restoration 

of peace and the settlement of affairs, 
adhering to the path of unity and strength, he will, at all 
times and places and in all works, be (my) supporter and 
partner, the friend of my friends, the foe of my foes, and 
in no way shall he go against my wishes ; and out of all the 
hereditary dominions, whatever is left to him at his request, 
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he will remain content. Therefore this is written that 
as long as nothing is done by that brother against sincerity 
and oneness of purpose, my affection and kindness for him 
will ever be on the increase. Considering our gains and 
losses as common to both, I will at all times fulfil the 
condition of help and support, unity and oneness of aim, 
and I will ever show my kindness and favour 1o that 
brother as usual, nay, even more, after the achievement of 
our object and the overthrow of the unacceptable apostate 
(Dara). Keeping my promise, and, as previously arranged, 
leaving the provinces of Lahore, Kashmir, Kabul, Multan, 
Bhakkar, Thatta and the wliole of the territory as far as 
the Gulf of Oman to that distinguished brother, 1 will have 
no hesitation in this matter; and after crushing the apostate, 
and uprooting the thorns and shrubs of his mischief from 
the garden of the State, in which work his (Murad’s) help 
is necessary, I shall give him leave to start for his country 
and shall cause no delay in that respect. For the ve- 
racity of these statements I take God and the Prophet as 
witnesses, and, for the satisfaction of that brother, 1 stamp 
this document with my seal and the mark of my five fingers. 
1 hope that he will also act up to the promises and agrecanents 
arrived at between us. This pfict, written by Aurang- 
zeb, disposes of the theory about his humble intentions. 
Aurangzeb was not the person to be guided and dominated 
by a man like Murad. Throughout the war of succession, 

42 Adah — Folio 78 —a and h. I think the pact was concluded 
between Murad and Aurangzeb after the illness of Shahjahan, as m the 
text we find a reference to “ the present campaign" 

^ 

At the same time: referring to the division of the country, the pacft 
uses the word, “ as was previously arranged." Do the words refer to the 
time when Aurangzeb met Murad at Dor aha or to the time between 
Shahjahan's illness and the writing of the pact ? Both interpretations 
are possible, but I am inclined to the latter view. 
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he not only assumed but played the premier role. After the 
rout of Dara’s army at Samugarh, Shahjahan sent the famous 
sword and presents, not to Murad-the self-proclaimed 
king— but to Aurangzeb, although the former had fought 
most valiantly, and, by a timely move, had hastened the 
victory. All the nobles of the Court preferred their devotion 
and homage to Aurangzeb, and not to the ‘‘ Padishah ” of 
Ahmedabad, whose soldiers, undisciplined and refractory, 
soon began to loot and plunder the city of Agra. 

rhough Murad had formed an alliance with Aurangzeb, 
yet his mind was not at ease. Murad 
Murad's duplicity. met Aurangzeb on the 14th of April, 
1(158, and on the same day, or a day or 
two aiterwards, Aurangzeb received a letter from Jahanara 
Begum .sent through her Bakhsiy Muhammad Faruq. Jahan- 
ara had advised Aurangzeb to desist from a fight in the 
month of Ramzan and not to proceed any further. Aurang- 
zeh wrote a re[)ly on his own behalf, and Murad wrote an- 
other in his as well as Aurangzeb’s name, indicating their 
determination to march to Agra, (Masum), But it seems 
that Murad secretly wrote a letter to Shahjahan, apologis- 
ing for hi.s past conduct, and promising to obey the com- 
mands of the Kmporor. “ Cii account of great shame,” the 
letter runs, “ 1 have no face to repent, and this is why I 
have not yet submitted any petition of regret and apology. 
But as I learn from the letter of my august sister sent to 
my elder brother through Muhammad Faruq Bakhshi, 
that the doors of forgiveness are not yet shut against us, 
repenting of all my sins and humbly apologising for my 
misdeeds, I pray that Your Majesty may be pleased to for- 
give my faults, as I will obey whatever command is issued 
to me.”‘^ 

43 F. Q. Tho date of the letter is given 9th Rabi-uI-Awal. But it 
is clearly a wrong date, as Muhammad Faruq reached Aurangzeb's camp 
on the 91st of Rajab 1068 A. H. 
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In the open letter given to the Bakhshi, Murad spoke 
of his determination to proceed to Agra, while secretly he 
was trying to pacify Shahjahan. His duplicity is patent 
enough. 

After reaching Agra, while Aurangzeb was busy corre- 
sponding with Shahjahan, Murad was 
Murad's plans. getting restless over the growing power 

of his brother, who had now assumed 
supreme authority. The courtiers pointed out to the ‘king’ of 
Ahmadabad how Aurangzeb was monopolising all power to 
which he had no greater right than Murad, without whose 
assistance the victories at the Nerbada and Samiigarh would 
never have been possible. Egged on by their fulsome flat- 
tery, and prompted by his own vanity, Murad began to show 
signs of discontent. Why should he not himself, he thought, 
be the future Emperor of India, and leave a name behind 
him unsurpassed in history ? All the pomp and glory of 
kingship flashed before his mind, and he pictured himself 
sitting on the Peacock Throne with a host of nobles and 
Arnirs making their obeisance, and bowing to his august 
person. He made a secret resolve and started shaping 
his plans. He must first have men and money; consequent- 
ly he wrote to Aurangzeb for his stipulated share of the 
booty agreed upon before the undertaking.^^ Aurang- 
zeb sent him twenty lacS of rupees on account, and assured 
him that he would hand over the allotted provinces of 
Kabul, Punjab and Kashmir soon after Dara’s extermina- 
tion. With this money he began to increase his army, 
and seduce officers from Auraiigzeb’s camp. Not to be 
behind Aurangzeb in wielding sovereign authority, he 
bestowed titles and Mansahs on his followers, gave them 
free jagirs, and acted as if he had ascended the throne. 

44 Aqil Khan— p. 26. 
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Murad’s conduct, and the behaviour of his soldiers, 
can be summed up in the words of a historian who says. 

All the cash and property that he (Murad) could get hold 
of, he immediately appropriated, and freely distributed 
among his worthless followers. After the victory at Samu- 
garh, he took all the contents of the treasury at Agra, and 
gave a shield-ful of money to each of his men.”*’ His 
army was now swelling daily, and the open attitude of 
rivalry that he took up against his brother reached such 
proportions that it alarmed Aurangzeb. After settling 
matters at Agra, he was hastening towards Delhi in pursuit 
of Dara, when he was informed that Murad intended to stay 
back at Agra. “ At this stage information was brought 
that Sultan Murad, ignoring the alliance, did not march 
from Agra, and that many men of Aurangzeb’s army, 
such as Ibrahim Khan, son of the Amir-ul (Jmra and 
others, had taken up service with him (Murad), and that he 
had collected about 20,000 cavalry under his command. 
Many others, tempted by mansabsy had deserted the royal 
army and joined Murad.”*'* 

“The envy of Murad was excited,” writes Sujan Singh, 

“ when he found that power has passed into the hands ol 
Aurangzeb. Through the instigation of flatterers, he seduced 
some nobles and granted them mansahs and titles ; and 
having collected material for disloyally and trouble, began 

to create mischief Aurangzeb protested. As 

after leaving Akbarabad, he kept himself behind the victori- 
ous army and was awaiting his chance (to attack), and had 
not visited Aurangzeb after the victory over Dara, he 
(Aurangzeb , therefore, thought it prudent to make him a 
prisoner.”*' 

45 Amal SaUh, 

46 Aqil Khan. 

47 K.Ti.-39. 
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Murad had at first decided to stay on at Agra, but he 
soon changed his mind and followed Aurangzeb in a way 
that betrayed the state of his mind. His soldiers and fol 
lowers, to whom discipline and order were unknown, began 
to revel over the prospect of a future commotion, in which 
their looting proclivities and plotting tendencies could find 
free play. Aurangzeb had no control over the unruly rabble 
of Murad ; he could not admonish them for their be- 
haviour. He was in a dilemma ; but w'hat precipitated 
the imprisonment of Murad was the discovery of a 
plot to entrap him. If Masum’s story is to be believed, 
Shahjahan once more attempted to set one brother against 
the other. Shahjahan, who was disgust- 
Plot against ed with Aurangzeb, wrote a secret letter 

Aurangzeb. hand to Sultan Murad 

and sent it through a confidential ser- 
vant. The contents of the letter were as follows : ‘‘ I have 
conferred the sovereignty of the whole of India on my illus- 
trious son (Murad). I enjoin you to be most careful and 
patient in this matter and not to divulge this secret to any- 
one, however intimate. After a few days, invite your bro- 
ther (Aurangzeb) and his son to your camp on the plea of a 
banquet and see the last of them ; and then have the Khuiba 
recited in your own name, and assume the Imperial title, 
which I bestow on you of my own free will. You should per- 
form this important task with the greatest caution.”*^ 
This letter reached Murad, but through absent-mindedness, it 
was placed in a book, and being accidentally discoMTcd by 
one of his attendants, it came to Aurangzeb. 

We have no means of verifying this account, as 
Masum is our sole authority for the incident. But the 
duplicity of Murad as indicated by his secret letter to 
Shahjahan is an evidence against him. Whatever may have 

48 Tarikh Shah Muhammad Masum. 
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been the case, the situation created by Murad was full of 
danger and pregnant with evil. If Aurangzeb had openly 
declared war against Murad, he would have been surely 
crushed between the two armies of Dara and Murad. The 
whole country would have fallen a prey to violent anarchy 
and internal disorder. In this case, therefore, there was only 
one possible solution ; to remove Murad quietly from thr 
stage where he was trying to play the role of a king. That 
Aurangzeb should adopt the same method for entrapping 
Murad, which Shahjahan had suggt^sted to the latter, shows 
the curious irony of fate. Perhaps Aurangzeb took the 
hint and hoisted the engineer with his own petard. Murad 
was invited to a feast, arrested and sent to Gwalior. 

Murad in a written compact had undertaken to be true 
to Aurangzeb, who had made a stipulation that ‘‘ as long 
as nothing was done by that brother (Murad) against 
sincerity and oneness of purpose, his affection and kindness 
for him would always increase.” Murad by secretly sub- 
mittyig his apologies to Shahjahan and by entertaining 
designs upon the Mughal throne, had encroached upon 
Aurangzeb’s rights and gone behind the pact. It was 
Murad who first broke the contract. 

After a time, an attempt was made to release Murad 
from prison, but the plot failed. Some 

Murad. «f ike courtiers, in order to remove the 

lurking danger and to please Aurangzeb, 
hit upon a scheme for disposing of Murad. It appears 
that during a paroxysm of rage and ebullition of fury, Murad 
had killed Ali Naqi, his own minister, who had been accused 
of conspiracy but was really innocent. One of his sons wa^ 
now persuaded to demand justice and to file a complaint in 
the Law Courts. 

” Some well-wishers (of the State or Aurangzeb), ” says 
Khafi Khan, “ prompted the sons of Ali Naqi, whom Mu- 
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hammad Murad Bakhsh had murdered, as previously re- 
lated, to demand justice for their father’s blood. The 
eldest son refused to seek vefigeance, but the second, obey- 
ing the order, lodged a complaint for his father’s blood in 
the Law Court, and at last jvns subjected to royal displea- 
sure. It was ordered that he should apply to the Qazi 

(Judge). After the charge was proved before 

the Canon Law, Aurangzeb ordered that the Qazi should 
go to Murad with the relative of the deceased, and, after 
showing proof of the murder, seek the price of blood ac- 
cording to religious law 

As the eldest son had declined to ask for vengeance, Jits 
Majesty, on account of his set vices, turned his kind atten- 
tion tozvards hirtid'^^'^ The Qazi however convicted Murad 
and he was beheaded in prison. 

Shuja was the second son of Shahjahan. As soon as 
news of the Emperor’s illness got abroad, 
Shuja crowned himself king at 
Rajmahal in Bengal of which he had been Governor for 

4^ Khafi 3-156. 

Sarkar writes ** At hit (Aurangzeb’s) instigation a son of A1 

Naqi demanded justice for the shedding of their father’s 

blood,*’ (Vol. 2 p. 99.) This remark is not justified in view of the 
passages that we have quoted from Khafi Khan. The fact thit the son 
who lodged the complaint * was subjected to royal displeasure’ is suffi- 
cient to exonerate Aurangzeb. The only point to be noticed is, whether 
Aurangzeb could have stopped the aggrieved party from claiming justice. 
The following incident will bs found illuminating. “ Farjarn Barlas had 
betrothed his daughter to his sister’s son, but, later on, owing to the 
bad temper of the Utter, who was notorious in that respect, the engage' 
meat was broken. Thereupon, the sister asked her son that unless he 
killed Farjarn before the King, she would not acknowledge him as her 
son. The boy managed to get near Farjarn and killed him with one 
stroke. He was arrested aq^ tried according to the Holy Law. Though 
the Emperor asked the heirs of the deceased (Farjarn) to desist from 
claiming the execution of the murderer^ they refused to consider his re- 
quest and the boy was publicly hanged** (ifa*aftr*i--<4iamyiri p. 136.) 
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nearly twenty years. He then inarched towards Delhi and 
reached Benares about the end of January, 1658. There he 
met the army sent by Dara under the command of his eldest 
son, Sulaiman Shikoh, and Raja Jai Singh. Though the 
enemy’s camp was not far from him, Shuja had become 
so indolent by his continued residence in Bengal that he 
shjpt till noon, and did not even take the ordinary mili- 
tary precaution of stationing patrols round his camp. Sulai- 
man, having been informed of all this, suddenly fell on 
Shuja’s camp and completely routed his army in February, 
1658. It was with great difficulty that Shuja reached the 
river-bank where he sought refuge in his boats. He imme- 
diately sailed down the river, and pushed forward till he 
reached Miinghyr. 

Sulaiman followed in hot pursuit, but on reaching Mun- 
ghyr, he received an urgent letter from Dara asking him to 
conclude peace with Shuja and hasten back to Agra, A 
treaty was accordingly signed by which Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bihar to the cast of Munghyr were given to Shuja. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb had defeated Dara at Samugarh 
and put an end to Murad’s pretensions. Aurangzeb sent 
a letter to Shuja adding the province of Bihar to his 
viceroyalty and promising him other favours. But when 
Shuja found that Aurangzeb was far away from the capital, he 
was secretly prompted by Shahjahan to make a bid for the 
throne. He, therefore, went to Patna and after completing 
his preparations, moved northward, (October, 1658.) On 
reaching Benares, he disgusted everyone, Hindu and Muslim, 
by his high-handedness in extorting nine lacs of rupees from 
the merchants and other citizens. When Aurangzeb was in- 
formed of Shuja’s movements, he wrote him a long letter, 
advising him to go back. ** Turg back your horse of 
avarice, and be content with Bengal which is sufficient for a 

60 K. T. 400— a. 
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king. I give you the province of Bihar as far as Bahadur- 
pur. There is time yet ; go back. Do you not see that 
Sulaiman Shikoh ousted you from Bengal, but his father 
was crushed by me. I have been lenient enough to you. 
If you do not hear me, then come and do come.’’’* 

When Aurangzeb heard of Shuja’s advance, he left the 
pursuit of Dara and returned to Delhi by forced marches. 
Meanwhile Shuja, who had taken Allahabad, was moving to- 
wards Delhi when he found Muhammad Sultan, the eldest son 
of Aurangzeb, barring his path at Khajwah in Fatehpur 
district. Aurangzeb had given strict orders to his son not 
to hasten an encounter with Shuja. Auiangzeb probably 
counted on the effect of the letter he had sent to Shuja and 
expected that the latter would return back to Bengal. But 
this was not to be. Aurangzeb marched to Khajwa and 
arrived there on 2nd January, 1659. 

The battle began on January 4th. A few hours 
before the break of day on the 5th of January, Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur treacherously left the field of 
battle, looted the camp of Muhammad Sultan, and rode off 
towards Agra with his Rajput followers. Jaswant’s 
desertion created a great tumult in the army, but Aurangzeb 
kept cool and ultimately inflicted a crushing defeat on 
his rival. Shuja hastily fled from the battle-field, and was 
relentlessly pursued by Aurangzeb’s men from one place 
to another till he took shelter in the 'wild country of 
Arakan. Here he was massacred along with his whole family 
for plotting against the Burmese King. 

Aurangzeb, now supreme master of the empire of 
Hindustan which he had gained through his pluck, per- 
severence, and prowess, crowned himself formally at Delhi 
on 5th June, 1659. 

b\ Raqqot i’Alamgirt, Ms. No. ^3 7 ^ of Nadwatal ulma, Luck- 
now. Makatib’i-Alamgiri byN. A. Nadvi, p. S69. 
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The Emperor Shahjahan used to say, ‘‘At times I fear 
that my eldest son (Dara Shikoh) has become the enemy of 
good men ; Murad Baksh has set his heart on drinking ; 
Muhammad Shuja has no good trait except contentment (i, e. 
easy good nature). But the resolution and intelligence of 
Aurangzeb make it necessary that he would undertake this 
difficult task^vi^, ruling India,)” That Shahjahan had cor- 
rectly delineated the character of his favourite son is proved 
by an incident mentioned by Manuci “ Not content with 
having affronted so many, he (Dara) must needs ridicule the 
great soldier Mir Juinla, when he arrived at his father’s 
court. He ordered ihc noble’s sword that he was wearing 
at his waist, to be stolen as soon as he entered the royal 
palace by active fellows of whom he kept a number lor the 
execution of such like tricks. In addition he ordered his 
buffoons several times to imitate the gait and the gestures 
of the said Mir Jumla, n^iking mock of him.” (Storia, I, 

We are reminded of an interview Shahjahan is said to 
have had with a Muslim saint some years before the war of 
succession. 

Who will sit on the throne after me,” asked Shah- 
jahan. 

“ Tell me the names of your sons,” replied the saint, 

“ Dara is my eldest son.” 

“ The fate of Dara (Darius) should be asked from 
Iskandar (Alexander the Great).” 

“ Shuja is my second son.” 

“ But Shuja (meaning fearless) is not Shuja.” 

“ What about Murad ?” 

“ Murad will not achieve his Murad (aim). 

“ Aurangzeb is my youngest son.” 

” Yes, he will be Aurangzeb (fit for the throne). 

5 ^ Anoodotes ol Aurangzeb 41. 

53 I noted the above interview, real or imaginary, from a Ms. in the 
India Office Library, but I forgot to take down the name of the book. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Siiahjaiian’s death and aPTEII. 


Reflections have heen east oa Aiiranpr/cb for not performinj^ the 
obsequies of his father in a manner that bifitteJ the position oi a Rvcat 
Emperor. Prof. Sarkar in his History of Auran^^’zeb writes “Jahanara 
had wished thit the corpse mi«?ht be taken to the Taj Mahal next day in 
a grand procession befitting the funeral of an Emperor of Delhi, the 
officers of the State carrying the coffin on their shoulders; all the rich 
men and nobles of Agra and its environs, and all the scholars, theologians, 
and popular leaders of the capital, walking beside the bier with bare 
heads and feet ; the common people in their tens of thousands forming 
the rear of the procession ; gold and silver being scattered on both sides 
every now and then as they moved on. But it was not to be. Aurangzeb 
had not oared to come to his dying father’s side, nor to send instructions 
for his funeral, and even his delegate. Prince Muazzam, had started too 

late to arrive in time for tlic ceremony So the most magnificent of 

the Mughal Emperors had to be carried to his last resting-place on earth 
by a few men -eunuchs and the like, in a manner unlike the funeral of 
other emperors and unworthy of his ancestry.” Let us sec how far this 
statement is justified. 

According to tiic Alamgirnama (p. 926) it was on Monday, the 12th of 
Rajab, 1076 Hijia, that the first news of Shahjahan’s illness reached 
Aurangzeb, who immediately sent letters to Hakim Momin at Agra 
asking him to do his best in treating the patient, and to send him daily 
bulletins. A few days later, the physician reported to Aurangzeb that 
Shahjahan’s illness had taken a serious turn- “ The roynl intention was 
then formed that His Majesty should proceed to Agra, and paying 
req)ects to Shahjahaii, should keep near him at the time of the calamitous 
event (i. 0 ., death). An order was, therefore, issued to the managers of 
household to make hasty preparation for the intended departure 
and to cut short many necessary arrangements. As those took 
several days, for the sake of precaution. His Majesty asked th<; eldest 
prince, Muhammad Muazzam, to proceed to Agra post haste, so that he 
should be near Shahjahau until his own arrival. On the 23rd of the said 
month (Rajab) the prince started (for Agra) ” Khafi Khan (Vol. 2 
p. 136) writes, “At this time it was reported to His Majesty that 
Shahjahan was nearing his end. The same day His Majesty asked prince 
Muhammad Muazzam to proceed to (Agra) by quick marches. Before the 
prince could reach his destination, the news of Shahjahan’s death arrived.” 
in view of the abDvo quotations, Sarkar’s reflections that ‘Aurangzeb 
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had not cared to come to his dying father’s side, nor tD send initruclions 
for his funeral * arc wholly wide of the mark. 

As regards the funeral procession, it should be observed that Islam 
does not allow the artificialities and meaningless grandeur, which arc 
customary among some people. The occasion requires solemnity and not 
the preparation of a marriage procession. The Muslims are enjoined 
to bury their dead as soon as possible, and the collection of “ the 
common people in their tens of thousands, forming the rear of the proces- 
sion ” is a matter not of two or three hours. Nor are the Musalmans 
expected to walk beside any bier with bare heads and feet. 

Shahjahan died a few hours before midnight on the 96th Rajah, 
1076 H. (February 1, 1666, N. S.) and was buried in the morning (A.— N. 
933). There is no ‘lying-in-state* in Islam. How tens of thousands of 
people could have been collected within such a short time, has not besn 
indicated. 

Was the body of Shahjahan carried to the last resting place by a 
few men — “ cuiiuchs and the like— in a manner unworthy of his ancestry”.^ 
We read the following in Alamgirnama, (p, 933). “After washing and 
enclosing the corpse in a shroud, they (the people) brought it outside the 
fort, and Iloshdar Khan, Subadar of the City, joined the procession wiih 
111! the royal servants.” The expression used is *jami ban iahai-ibaihhahi', 
which includes all servants, civil and military. Wo find that due respect 
was paid to the dead body of the decea’^ed Emperor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CRITICS OF ISLAM. 

Before discussing the puritanic activities of Aurangzeb 

^ , and his endeavour to follov/ the Laws of 

Critics of Islam. 

Islam it would be appropriate to briefly 
examine the principles of Islam, especially such of them as 
affect the rights of non-Muslims in Muslim state. The 
critics of Islam, ignoring the circumstances under which 
the Prophet lived and published his religion, and being 
fond of looking at things through the wrong end of the 
telescope, have presented a repulsive picture of the Muslim 
faith. According to their theory, a Miisalman is like a 
maniac kept under control ; he is constantly struggling to 
free himself in order to rush out with the sword in one 
hand and the Quran in the other to demand the recitation 
of the Islamic formula from every infidel in the street. He 
is supposed to be ever ready to pull down the temple or 
the church in a paroxysm of rage, if his demand is 
refused. When, however, his life-purpose is accomplished, 
he pauses for effect and then prepares himself to march 
straight to heaven. Such are supposed to be the character- 
istics of a Musalman; and anyone who endeavours to 
follow the laws of Islam has to pursue a mad career. As 
Aurangzeb attempted to follow the Islamic law, it is con- 
tended that he was bound to adopt an extremely aggressive 
attitude.^^^ 

(l) Such is the view of Prof. Sarkar. In the third volume of his 
History of Aurangzeb, he has devoted a chapter to the Islamic State 
Church in India. ‘Political disabilities of non-Muslims, zeal sanctifies 
plunder, Muslims demoralised by State bounties, toleration under Islam 
is exceptional and illegal, — these are some of the head-lines that 
sufficiently illustrate his point of view. His thesis is a curious pageant of 
argument. The learned author, it seems, based all his theories on 
two books^ namely Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam and Muir’s Caliphate, and 
has cjndemned the Islamic polity for all eternity. Perhaps, it is un- 
known to many that Hughes was a Christian missionary; and as such it 
was his interest to put before the people a picture of Islam which best 
suited his nurpose. (Foot-note continued on next page). 
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Islamic theology,” writes Professor Sarkar, tells the 
true believer that his highest duty is to make exertion ” 
{Jihad) in the path of God,” by waging war against infidel 
lands {Dar-ul-harb) till they became a part of the realm of 
Islam {Dar-ul-Idam) and their populations are converted 
into true believers.” That Islam was propagated by the 
sword is a charge that has been often repeated and refuted. 
Those who are unacquainted with the circumstances which 
were responsible for the rise and growth of Islam as a 
world power have ascribed the wonderful conquests of the 
Muslims to the church militant of Islam. 

“ Religion has often furnished to designing chieftiins, 
among Moslems as among Christians, a pretext for the 
gratification of ambition. The Moslem casuists, like the 

(continued from p, *J1) Prof. Sarkar has colleetei in one ciiapter all indi- 
vidual acts of Muhammadan tyranny and oppression from the days of 
Muhammad bin Qisiiri down to the murder of Boutras Pasha by an E^^yptian 
Muslim. Solely relying on those events which represent but a phase in 
the life of every nation, the learned author has chosen t^ make sweeping 
assertions about Islam. lie has arranged some incidents of Mu dim 
history in a way that bring into prorninericc only the wor.-t features of the 
Muslims. Ill his opiuion, it seems, Islam was, and is, nothing but a blight 
iu this world. Its record consists solely of plunder, rapine and slaughter, 
“The toleration of any sect outside the fold of orthodox Islam,*’ says 
Sarkar, is no better than compounding with sin . ..If any infidel is 
suffered to exist in the community it is as a necessary evil and for a trin- 

•itional period only Political and social disabilities must be imposed 

on him The growth of infidel population in number and wealth would, 

therefoie, defeat the very end of the State.. ..Every device short of 
massacre in cold blood was ro orted to in order to convert heathen subjects, 
A religion whose followers are taught to regard robbery and murder as a 
religious duty is incompatible with the peace of the world,’*' 

These theories indicate the spirit in which the author has approached 
his subject -Islam and its principles. In the pursuit of his task, he 
has employed a romantic, fantastic method of presentation, rather than 
the penetrating technique of impartial research. Sarkar*s attempt to 
prejudice Aurangzeb*s case by denouncing Islam itself is altogether 
futile. 

(4) Vol. III. 48 i— History of Aurangzob. 
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Christian jurists and divines, have divided the world into 
two regions — the Dar-uhHarh and the Dar-ul-hlam, the 
counterparts of Heathendom and Chris leiulom. An examina- 
tion, however, of the principles upon wdiich the relations 
of Moslem states with non-Moslem countries were based, 
shows a far greater degree of liberality than has been 
evinced by Christian writers on International Law. It is only 
in recent limes, and under stress of circumstances that non- 
Christian states have been admitted into the “ comity of 
nations.” The Moslem jurists, on the other hand, 
differentiate between the condition of belligerency and that 
of peace. The expression, Dar-iil IIat b, thus includes 
countries with which the Moslems are at war; whilst the 
States with which they are at peace are the Dar ul- Aman, 
The Harbi, the inhabitant of the Dar-ul-llarby is an 
alien, pure and simple. He has no right to enter Islamic 
States without express permission. Hut once he receives 
the Aman or guarantee of safely from even the poorest 
Moslem, he is perfectly secure from molestation for the 
space of one year.” 

‘‘The principal directions of Mohammed, on which 
the Moslem laws of war arc founded, show the wisdom 
and humanity whicli animated tlic Islamic system : ‘And 
fight for the religion of God against those who fight 
against you ; but transgress not (by attacking them first), 
for God loveth not the transgressors — Sura H. 186.” 

The theory, therefore, that infidel lands must be 
conquered by sword till they become a part of the realm of 
Islam, is not countenanced by the holy law, which clearly 
enunciates, “Let there be no violence in religion.” 

(3) Spirit of Islam by Ameer Ali, 17G, See p. 1G8 et seq— The 
Church militant of Islam. Prof. Arnold’s Preaching of Islam is a scholarly 
work and shonUl be consulted by those who subscribe to Sarkar’s thesis. 
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In a comparatively primitive age, when notions of 
equality where almost unknown, when principles of equitable 
treatment were but dimly realised, Islam established pro- 
foundly liberal and democratic principles, allowing extensive 
liberty to all who lived under its protection. In considering 
the status of a non-Muslim in Islam, we have to see whether 
he becomes a free citizen of the State or merely ‘‘a member 
of a depressed class.” 


The actual text of the pact between the Prophet and 
non-Muslim tribes has been preserved 
in Arabic books. Its provision can be 
summed up in the accepted sayings of 


the Prophet : “Whoever torments the zlmrnis (non -Muslims) 
torments me...” “Whoever wrongs a zimmi and lays a burden 
upon him beyond his strength, I shall be his accuser.” 


“ The blood of the Zimmi is like the blood of the 
Muslim” says Ali, the fourth Caliph,” 


The following charter granted by the Prophet to the 
Christians has for the most part furnished the guiding 
principle to Muslim rulers in their dealings with the nou- 
Muslim subjects. “ To (the Christians of) Najran and the 
neighbouring territories, the security of God and the pledge 
of his Prophet are extended for their lives, their religion, 
and their property — to those present ns well as to those 
absent and others besides; there shall be no interference 
with their faith or their observances ; nor any change in 
their rights or privileges; no bishop shall be removed from his 
bishopric, nor any monk from his monastery, nor any priest 
from his parish and they shall continue to enjoy everything 
great and small as heretofore ; no image or cross shall be ‘ 
destroyed ; they shall not oppress nor be oppressed; no tithes 

(4) Sarkart Vol. 3 p. 28(J. 

(5; Halazuri. 
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shall be levied from them nor shall they be required to 
furnish provisions for the troops.” 

The early Caliphs were so scrupulous in their dealings 
with non- Muslims that they would not allow a Muslim to 
acquire the land of a zlmmi even by purcl)asc. The en- 
forcement of that rule was with a view to avoid ‘ the least 
semblance of high-handedness.’ 

According to the Hidaya^ a commentary of the Canon 
Law (I zlmmi is a free non-Muslim subject of a Muslim 
Government, who pays a poll-tax, in return for which the 
Muslims are responsible for his security, personal freedom, 
and religious toleration.” (' ). 

In the Dictionary of Islam, (p. 711) we find the follow- 
ing: — “ By paying the stipulated tax, the zimmls become 
ficc subjects of the conquering power and their condition is 

but little inferior to that of their Muslim fellow subjects 

Save some slight restrictions with regards to dress and 
equipage, the zimmls are held in all transactions of daily 
life pretty much on a footing of equality with the Muslims,” 


In the eye of the law, Muslims and non-Muslims were 
absolutely equal, and in the punishment 

Justice between r • tt 

Muslima and fo crimes there was no dilrerenco between 

non Muslin a. rulers and the ruled. In the 

Takhrij-ul-Hidaya a case is mentioned which occurred in 

the time of the second Caliph. A Christian named Hairat 

was killed by a Muslim, and Umar ordered the murderer to 

be handed over to the heir of the deceased who put the 

former to death. 


Prince Adil Khan, the eldest son of Slier Shah, while 
riding on an elephant in the streets of Agra, happened to see 

(6) Futnh-ul‘Buldan, (Balazuri) p. Go. 

(7) Hamilton’s Hidaya Vol. 2. p. 919. 

(8) Tdkhrij'Ul IJidaya, Delhi edition, p. 338. 
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the wife of a Banya bathing in the courtyard of her house in 
a nude state. The Prince threw the folded leaf of a 
betel hL the woman who took the insult to heart and deter- 
mined to commit suicide. In the meantime, however, her 
husband arrived and pursuaded the won' an to desist, He 
then went to the King’s palace with the betel leaf and related 
tlie incident to him. Slier Shah ordered that the wife of the 
Prince should be made to appear before the Banya, who 
riding on an elephant, was to throw a folded betel leaf at 
the royal princess. The order caused a consternation among 
the nobles of the Court, but Sher Shah was determined 
to punish his son. The Banya, liowcvcr, voluntarily with- 
drew his complaint, and the incident was closed. 

Raja Girdhar Kachwalia, a noble of Jahangir’s Court, 
was serving in the Deccan with ?dahabat Khaii. Near the 
house of the Raja w'as the shop of a sword grinder. The 
brollier of one, Sayyid Kabir, having given his sword to the 
grinder, tliere issued a quarrel between him and the Sayyid 
about the wages to be paid. The Rajputs serving under the 
Raja sided with the grinder; thereupon Sayyid Kabir took a 
number of men with him and besieged the house of the Raja, 
who bad shut the gales of his house on the approach of the 
mob. Sayyid Kabir, however, managed to break in to the house, 
and tlie Raja with a number of Rajputs was kilhal. Miihabat, 
who arrived at tlie house soon after, arrested Sayyid Kabir 
and ordered him to be executed. (M. U.) 

Asad Khan, the Prime Minister of Aurangzeb, had 
married one of the sisters of the ennpress Mumtaz Mahal. 
He was therefore Aurangzeb’s maternal uncle. 

“ Mirza Tafakhkliur, the son of Asad Khan’s daupfhter, acquired 
ruffianly hibits at Dollii... plundered the shops of fruiterers, confectioners 
and others and with the help of his men, seized the Hindu women who 
went to the river to bathe, and did them all sorts of disgrace and 

(9) Tarikh i-Ilind, by ZakauUah Khan, Vol. III. p. 3H. 
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dishonour. Every time that this matter was brought to the Em- 
peror’s notice in the news letters and reports, he wrote “ The Prime 
Minister ” and nothing more. 

At last the Emperor repeatedly learnt that while a Baksaria (I^indu 
inhabitant of Buxar in Bihar') namsi Ghaiishyam, having just married 
was passing with his companions by the gate of Mirza Tafakhklmr, 
placing his wife in a dooli and himself on horseback, the ruffians 
informed the Mirza, who sallied forth with a party of them and dragged 
th ; dooli by force into his own house. The men of the Imperial 
Artillery, on getting the news of their comrade’s dishonour, wished 
to assemble and crowd at the gate of Mirza Tafakhkhur. Aqil 
Khan (Subad ir of Delhi), sending the Kotwal forbade them. Then he 
despatched an eunuch of his to Qamar un-Nisa, the daughter of the 
Prime Minister, and the mother of Mirza Tafakhkhur, and greatly 
chid and rebuked him, so that the poor Hindu woman, after the loss of 
her caste and honour, was given up to the eunuch, and he calmed the 
artillery men by promising that a report of the matter would be inserted 
ill the news letter and the Emperor would certainly remedy (their 
grievance). They, therefore, abstained from creating a tumult. The 
Emperor, after reading it, wrote across the sheet (of the report) : “ The 
Prime Minister should write a ‘ Letter By Order of the Emperor ’ to Aqil 
Khan, ordering him to online in the fort of Delhi this worthless wretch 
and luckle?? leider of wicked men, and in cise his mother out of her 
extreme love for her son, refmes to part with him, the governor should 
be ordered to bring Qamar-un-Nisa Begum in a Chandol (rich litter) 
within the fort with every respect and keep her with her son. Aqil 
Khan should assign a good liouse lit for the residence of Qamar*un-Nisa 
Begum. As she is the daughter of ray maternal aunt and is adorned 
with noble q lalities, I ought to show consideration to her internally 
and externally. But what reform could even the Prophet Noah make in 
his own unworthy son, that other (parent?) would succeed ? It is my 
duty to prevent oppression on the people, who are a trust from the 
Creator. Fifty men of the Kotwal should carefully keep guard round the 
house and at the gate (of Tafakhkhur’s house), so that this noxious 
creature may not creep out like a 'mouse from a hole,” 

“ The Prime Minister at once wrote a ‘ Letter By Order,’ and without 
sealing it placed it before the Emperor with his own letter to Aqil 
Khan. The purport of the letter was, “ My dear and gracious brother, 
in view of our long standing friendship, I expect that you will consider 
yourself as an uncle of the wicked Tafakhkhur if you send an eunuch, 
summon him to your presence and give him fifty stripes with a thorny 
stick; it will in short give satisfaction anl comfort to the loving heart of 
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this brother (of yours). The thorns of the stick will extract the thorm 
piantei in iny affectionate hiart (by my grandson’s misdeeds).” 

The Emparor after reading it. wrote across the sheet, “ Nobody else 
can chastise the son of my matarnal aunt’s dau:?ht3r. If my life lasts 
and Death grants me respite, so that I may return t) D 3 lhi, 1 shall, 
God willing, chastise him with my own hand. He indeed stands in the 
relation of a son to me. But what help is there when the son is 
wicked ?’* (lO) 

The incidenls relatefl above sufficiently indicate the 
spirit with which the Muslim rulers were imbued when 
(.lealing with their non-Muslim subjects Justice, toleration, 
and sympathy were their guiding principles. 

The best evidence of the toleration of cirly Muslims is 
furnished by a Nestorian bishop who writes, ^‘The Taites 
(or Arabs) to whom God has accorded in our days the 
dominion, are become our misters, hut they do not combat 
the Christian religion ; much rather they protect our faith ; 
they respect our priests and our holy men, and make gifts 
to our churches and our convents.” 

Writing about the political disabilities of non-Mus- 
lims, Professor Sarkar says: “ He must 
pay a tax for his land (kharaj), from 
which the early Muslims were exempt; he must pay other 
exactions for the maintenance of the army, in which he 
cannot enlist even if he offers to re a hr personal service 
instead of paying the poll-tax.” <12) 

When Syria was conquered by the Muslims, the country 
became a public domain; the occupant had only the usufruct 
of the land for which he paid annually to the State a certain 
quantity of fruit or a ground-rent in money, called kharaj. 
“The sale of such land alienated only the usufruct, since 

(10) Anecdotes of Aurangzeb by J. N. Sarkar, 109-111. 

(11) Muir’s Caliphate (19^4 edition), p 128. 

(19) Sarkar, Vol. Ill, 286. Non-Muslims serving in the army were 
always exempt from J izyah. See Chapter Jizyah, post. 
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the domain belongs to the state. Consequently (lie Kharaj 
continues to be collected whether the owner turns Muslim 
or not. In addition to this tax on laud, the new Muslim 
in Syria, Christians, Jews, and Samaritans had to pay a 
capitation tax or jizya.” 

As for “exactions for the maintenance of the army/’ 
we find that a non-Muslim was oblmed 

’‘Exactions.’' o 

to accord hospitality for three days to 
soldiers on the march — stablin|^ (without barley) for the 
horses, and food (which did not necessitate the slaughter- 
ing of a sheep or even of a fowl) for the men. The cxpeme 
of this entertainment zvas repaid once a year.'’' 

How liberal were the laws of the Muslims is indicated 
by a comparison with the conditions of the Roman Empire. 
According to the Roman custom, which was known as 
hospitalitas, soldiers were quartered on the owners of land 
who were compelled to share their estates with the former, 
and were designated as host and guest {Hospites). The 
proprietors of the land were bound to give one- third of 
the produce of their property to the sbldiers whom they so 
grudgingly harboured. 

The restrictions as to ecpiipage and dress, first in- 
corporated by Umar in the treaty of 
Discriminating Surrender with the Syrian Christians, 
was necessitated by the political con- 
ditions of the day. Apart from Von Krerner, who has 
given cogent reasons in justification of the restrictive 
measures, Professor Hell, in his recent monograph. Die 
Kultur der Araber, thinks that the sharp division between 

(13) Muir’s Caliphate (1921), p. 136; see A7ittr«j by Yahya ibn 
Adam, Kharaj was not introduced by Muslims. It was a 
very old tax. 

(U) Ibid., p. 137. 

(15, See ‘ The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians’ by J. B. 

Bury (1928) p. 110. 
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Ihe Arabs and non-Arabs was necessary to enable the 
former to enjoy their privileges as conquerors to the fullest 
extent. As the surplus revenue was divided among the 
Muslims, it was necessary to differentiate between the 
giver and the receiver. 

“ Their (i. /?., of the Arabs) leniency towards the con- 
quered, and their justice and integrity presented a marked 
contrast to the tyranny and intolerance of the Homans — 
The Syrian Christians enjoyed more civil and popular liberty 
under their Arab invaders than they had done under the 
rule of Heraclius, and they had no wish to return to their 
former state.” 

It cannot be denied that some bigoted Muslim jurists 
have propounded vie»vs which are cAtreniely narrow, but 
their preachings v^ere seldom carried into practice. If 
Muslim rulers have departed from the just and ecjuitable laws 
of Islam, ‘‘ the cause is to be found in the passions of the 
ruler or ihe population,” and not in the political system of 
Islam. 

If wc compare the treatment of non Muslims in Islamic 
countries with that of non-Aryans in India, the 'foreigners’ 
and non-citizens in Home, and non-Christians under Euro- 
pean Government, the balance of toleration, humanity and 
generosity will be found in favour of Islam, 

The earlier differences with regard to status between 
the patricians and the plebians is paral- 
Compurisons. ^^d^d by the distinction between Homan 

citizens and pcrcjjrini (foreigners) in 
later times. The jus civile of Home 
was the exclusive privilege of Homan citizens. A peregiinus 

Tho Arab Civilisation by Klmda Haksh, bi. See Social and 
Political Conditions Under The Caliphate by Khuda Baksh. 

(17) Muir’s Caliphate, UT. 
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fcad no legal status. If he wished to purchase a horse, he 
could pay the price and take it home; but the horse would 
not become his property, and the late ovvners could reclaim 
it. 

The Code of Justinian incapacitated pagans, Jews, and 
Samaritans from occupying any civil or military office. The 
assembli* of heretics were forbidden and their religious 
rites prohibited.” (Milman, Latin Christianitij^ Vol. II, 
p. 34). 

Under Christian domination, wherever feudalism had 
established itself, serfdom was the ordinary status of the 
peasantry. Even freemen were no better than slaves. They 
could not leave their homes without the permission of the 
lord of the manor, and they were bound, at all times to 
render him gratuitous services. 

The frightful misery which hung over the sons of 
Israil in the Middle Ages is a well-known historical fact. 

The Jews were an oppressed and down-trodden people, and 
lived in constant dread of heartless persecution. 

The horrors of Aryan conquest of India, and the 
sufferings of the conquered can very well be imagined by 
the fact that even the shadow of a Sudra polluted the holy 
person of a Brahman, He cannot even to-day walk on God’s 
earth with the spiritual guides and preceptors of the 
Aryans. Though no iron-collar was fastened round their 
necks, and their hands were not irianackled, the indigenous 
people of India were worse than slaves. The Brahmans 
were exempt from all taxes A Brahman murderer 
could not be executed, and there were different scales of 
justice for a Brahman, a Vaish, and a Sudra 

(18) Spirit of Islam, 314. 

(19) Alberuni’s India, Vol. II. p. 149. 

(20) Ibid. p. 162. 
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The Arthasastra — a treatise on statecraft ascribed to 
Chanakya, the minister of Chandra Gupta, indicates that 
the heretics were not allowed to live wherever they liked. 
We find a distinct regulation to the effect that the heretics 
should have no place within a fortress. (Book II. 4>) 

The following tradition of the Hindus, as related by 
Alberuni, illustrates the relative status of a Brahman and 
a Chandala 

In the old days human life was very long, always 
of a well"de(iiied and well-known length. Thus a chili 
never died before its father. Then, however, it hap- 
pened chat the son of a Brahm ui died while the father 
was still alive. Now the Brahman brought his child to 
the door of the king Jind spoke to him : This innovation 

has sprung up in thy days for no other reason but this, 
that there is soaiething rotten in tiie state of the country, 
and because a certain Vazir counnits in thy realm what he 
commits." Then the king began to in(|uire into the cause 
of this, and finally they piinfed out tf) him a Chandala 
who took the greatest pains in performing worship and 
in self-torment. The king ro«le lo liim and found him 
on the l)ank of the Ganges, lianging on something with 
his head downward. The king bent his bow, shot at hiai, 
and pierced his bowels. Ihum he spoke: ‘That is it! 

I kill thee on account of a good action which thou art not 
allowed to do.' When he returncvl home, he found the son 

(CO !i) Vincent Smith, Ur. Keith, Dr. Jolly, Stain and Winternitz 
maintain that the Arthas istni not the work of a minister of Chandra 
(Jupta, but repre-^ents traditional .statecraft and “exprc>se< the arrange- 
ments favoured by Hrahmaiii mini.sters, as suitable for any independent 
kinfJCdom at any time. ’’ The liuliin scholars, however, arc convinced that 
the treatise was written by Kaiitilya or Clianakya and tint it de.scribes 
the existing conditions of the time. 

(^1) Modem, C’handal. 
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of the Brahman, who had been deposited before his door, 
alive” 

‘‘ The growth and progress of rion-lMusliins,” writes 
Professor Sarkar, even their continued existence, is incom- 
patible Vvith the basic principles of a Muslim State ” The 
superficiality of the above observations will be evident 
if we were to enumerate the names of non-Muslims who, 
by their worth and merit, rose to great eminence under 
the Muslim ruie. In every country under Muslim domina- 
tion, the indigenous people have been allowed within 
prescribed limits to be governed by their own laws, and as 
long as they remained loyal and law abiding, the widest 
latitude w'as allowed to them. The beneficence of the 
Muslim rule in Spain, the just and generous treatment of 
the Christians and the Jews, the ample liberty which the 
latter enjoyed and their cultural attainments, arc recorded in 
the imperishable pages of history Has any nation, 
ancient or modern, allowed its provinces to be governed, its 
armies to be commanded, its Cabinet to be controlled by the 
people of the subject race? 

When Al-Moizz, the Fatiaiid Caliph, was planning 
the invasion of Egypt, he left Abul Hasan Jawhar com- 
monly known as ‘‘Jawhar the Greek scribe,” in charge of 
North Africa, which the latter had brought under complete 
subordination. Jawhar was a liberated slave trained as a 

(22) Alberuni’s India, Vol. II. 137. Sec Wilkins* Hindu Mythology 
(Calcutta), p. 319. For the treatment ol the Jats by the ruling class, 
tee post, Chapter-Discriminating liegulations. 

(23) Sarkar, Vol. Ill, 300. 

(24) See Conde’s History of the Spanish Moors. 

(25) Afshin, a Manichean, was the commander- in-chief of 
Al-Mutasim. Mansur bin Abdun, a Christian, was the Chief Minister 
of the P'atimid Caliph, Al-Hakim ; As-Salih, an Armenian, was the 
head of the government under Al-Faiz ; Nasr ibn Harun, a Christian, 
the Wazir of Adud-ud-Dawlah, the lliiwayyid. 
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secretary, whose father had been the subject of the Byzantine 
Empire. ‘‘The slave in Islam,” writes O’Leary, “was 
not merely treated as a fellow man, but had a career of 
ambition open before him, in which his servile origin was no 
obstacle. There was no colour barrier nor any racial feeling ; 
no reluctance was felt at white men being ruled by a negro 
ex-slave.” 

The names of Hindu Rajas who governed provinces 
and commanded armies are too well known to be enumerated. 

The fall of the Mughal empire or other Islamic king* 
doms was not due to the “ literal interpretation of the 
Quranic law” (x), but to the lack of any accepted rule of 
succession, the inherent defects cf monarchy, the direliction 
of duty, and non-compliance with the true and’ abiding 
laws of Islam. As' long as the Muslims had faith, honesty 
and determination, as long as they held the law of God 
above their own law which they could make and unmake 
they were the leaders among the nations of the world. 
From the moment they ceased to be faithful servants of 
the Lord, and developed into kings and emperors, the 
spu-it of real Islam departed from them, and gradually, 
though imperceptibly, they slipped down from their dizzy 
eminence. Discussing the phenomenal and marvellous 
vigour of Islam, II. G. Wells writes in his Outline of 
Histori/, (page 425): “And if the reader entertains any 
delusions about a fine civilisation, either Persian, Roman, 
Hellanic, or Egyptian, being submerged by this flood, 
the sooner he dismisses such ideas the better. Lslam 
prevailed because it zeas the best social and political order 
the times could offer. It prevailed because everywhere it 
found politically apa thetic peoples, robbed, oppressed, bullied , 

(<6) See Fatiniid llhalifate by Dr, Do Lacy O’Leary, 99. 

(x) Ssrkar. 
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uneducated, and unorganized, and it found selfish and 
unsound governments out of touch with any people at all. 
It rvas the broadest, freshest, and cleanest political idea 
that had yet come into actual activity in the world, and 
it offered better terms than any other to the mass of 
mankind,'''^ 

Those who wish to attain a right perspective and 
gain a coned knowledge of Islam and ils polity, must study 
the comparative history of other religions, and above all, 
must compare age with age and time with time. 

As Aurangzeb’s failure as a ruler has been persistently 
attributed to the inherent defects of Islam, its exclusiveness 
and narrowness, we ha\e briefly attempted to record, in the 
preceding pages, not so much what Islam is, as what it is 
not. The basic principles of Islam are freedom and equa- 
lity, and anyone who endeavours to follow its laws in the 
right spirit, cannot but be a just monarch. Now we 
shall see how far Aurangzeb followed those principles. If 
he did not follow them, let us enquire whit were the causes 
of their infraction and how they arose and developed. 

(27) Uiscussinj^ Muslim demoralisation, Prof. Sarkar writes, 
(111-295), “ The vast sums spent by the state in maintaining pauper 

houses and in scattering alms during Ramazan and other holy days and 
joyous ceremonies, w'ere a direct premium on laziness.” The instructive 
instance is cited in which Aurangzeb ordered the annual distribution 
of rupees one lac and forty- nine thousand in alms to beggars. Even 
supposing that there were only 1,19,000 beggars in India during 
Aurangzeb’ s reign, by the simple process of division, we get one 
rupee per head. How could the diftribution of one rupee in a whole 
year demoraliss Muslims is beyond our comprehension. 

The learned author has not justly appreciated the principles of 
theocracy. It is only under theocracy that the potential equality of 
men is recognized, unlike anthropomorphism in which some men are 
divine and others are lower than the beasts of the held by the accident 
of birth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DESTRUCTION OF TEMPLES. 

It is commonly believed that the dcshuclion of the 
'’acred places of non- Muslims is one of the tenets of Islam, 
and that the bigots and enthusiasts, who violated the temples 
of tho Hindus, were carrying out a religious injunction. As 
we have to discuss the iconoclastic policy of Auraiigzeb, it is 
essential that the Law of Islam should be properly compre- 
hended. 

The Prophet, as we have seen in a preceding chapter, 
had guaranteed the religious liberty of 
Hcllgious freedom non-Muslims. The Caliphs, in their 
dealii‘gs with the C'liristian population, 
always adhered to the principles laid down by the Prophet. 
Arabic histories liave preserved the texts of several 
treaties which, without exception, lay stress on the religious 
freedom of the Christians. It is enjoined that tlieir churches 
shall not be destroyed, and they sh ill not be hindered from 
celebrating their religious festi\als, 

It is an illuminating fact that after the conquest of 
Egypt, Umar Faru(|, the second Caliph, allowed the Chris- 
tians to retain the property dedicated to the churches and 
even continued the grants made by the former government 
for the maintenance of the priests. (Ma kri/i, pp. 

When the repeated treacheries of the Byzantine 
Emperor, Nicaphorus, ‘‘ caused the Christian name to stink 
in the nostrils of Harun-aMiashid,” the latter asked the 
theologians why Christian churches were not demolished. 
Qazi Abu Yusuf informed the Caliph that the security of re- 
ligious freedom was the first condition of the treaty with the 
and their churches were, therefore, inviolable. ^2) 

(1) Kitab-nl Kharaj pp. 8t and 86. 

W „ •> p W. 
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In the reign of the Cfiliph Hftdi, a governor of Egypt, 
destroyed several churches. Harun, on coming to power, 
sent a new governor to Egypt, who asked the opinion of Uie 
theologians about the policy of his predecessor. They held 
that the destruction of churches was unlawful, and conse- 
quently, all of them were rebuilt at the expense of the State. 

It is true that some later Muslim legists forbade the 
construction of new' churches and synagogues in Muslim 
territory, but as Dr. Arnold puts it, ‘‘ Schoolmen might agree 
that the ZimmiH could build no houses of prayer in a city of 
Muslim foundation, but the civil authority permitted the 
Copts to erect churches in the new capital of Cairo. In 
other cities also the Christians were allowed to erect new 

churches and monasteries In the reign of Abd-al-Malik 

(685-705), a w'ealthy Christian of Edessa erected in his 
native city a fine church dedicated to the Mother of God ; he 
also built a number of churches and monasteries in various 

parts of Egypt Some Christian Chambeirlains, in the 

service of Abdul-Aziz, the governor of Egypt, obtained per- 
mission to build a church in Hulvvan In 75!) the !)uild- 

ing of a church at Nisibin was completed, on which the 
Nestorian Bishop, Cyprian, had spent a sum of 56,000 dinarn 

In the same century was built the church of Abu 

Sirjah in the ancient Roman fortress in old Cairo In the 

reign of Al-Mahdi ('755-785) a church was erected in Baghdjid 
for the use of Christian prisoners who had been taken cap- 
tive during the numerous campaigns against the Byzantine 
empire. Another church was built in the same city in the 

reign of Harun (786-809) In the tenth century, the 

beautiful Coptic church of of Abu Sayfyn was built in Fustat 

A new church was built at Jiddahin the reign of the 

seventh Fatimid Caliph of Egypt (1020-1035).” 

(3) Makriti, Vol. 2, p. 511. 

("1) Preachini^ of lilam, pp G6-G8. 
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The tolerance granted to Christians was also extended 
to the fire-worshippers of Persia. Their fire-temples were 
respected and no repressive measures were adopted towards 
them. ‘‘ We read of a Mohammedan general in the reign 
of Al-Mutasim ordered to be flogged because he had destroy- 
ed a fire-temple in Sughd, and had built a mosque in its 
place. In the tenth century, three centuries after the con- 
quest of the country, fire-temples were to be found in Iraq, 
Pars, Kirman, Sijistan, Khurasan, Jibal, Adharbayjan, and 
Arran, in almost every province of Persia. Al-Sharastani 
also (writing as late as the twelfth century) makes mention 
of a fire-temple at Isfiniya, in the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
itself.” 

When Muhammad bin Qasim conquered Sindh, he gave 
the Hindus absolute freedom of worship, Even in religious 
matters,” writes Vaidy a, “ they kept their promises.” The 
question whether those who had accepted subjection and 
payment of tribute for freedom of religious worship should 
be allowed to build their idols was referred to Hajjaj and 
even that stern and cruel man said, “ since we have accepted 
their tribute, we must allow them freedom of their own 
worship.” 

It would be appropriate to point out that ‘freedom’ and 
‘toleration’ are not synonymous. The term ‘toleration’ implies 
a certain amount of protest or disapproval. Unrestricted 
erection of churches and temples is ‘freedom’; their wholesale 
destruction is ‘persecution’; but the permission to repair 
and rebuild old temples, with a prohibition against con- 
structing new ones, would be ‘qualified toleration.’ We 
hold that the Prophet and the four Caliphs gave freedom 
to non-Muslims, and in the same way, as already mentioned, 
Preaching; of Islam pp. !^09-10. 

(U; History of Mediaeval Hindu India by C. V. Vaidya, Vol. I. p. 
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did scores of Muslim rulers. The policy 
jurists. later jurists, however, was not 

in favour of freedom but fora ‘qualified 

toleration’ only. 

Muslim legists differ from each other in many res- 
pects. According to Hanafi doctrines, the constructions 
of temples and churches in Muslim territory is unlawful ; 
but if those already in existence be destroyed or fall to 
decay, people are at liberty to rebuild or repair them. 
This IS a rule with regard to cities ; in villages and towns, 
where the ‘tokens of Islam’ do not appear, there is nothing 
to prevent the conshractioii of new places of worship. 

Whenever two peoples, differing in race and religion, 
have joined in mortal combat, the hand of the victor has 
often fallen on the sacre 1 edifices of the vanquished. 
Revenge is a human instinct and few arc able to master 
their wrath and fury in a moment of mental excitement. 
At the same time the vanquished, whenever an opportunity 
for retaliation has offered itself, have committed the same 
enormities in their turn. Anything done by way of 
reprisal surely has some justification, but the question 
cannot be disposed of nor the moral guilt washed away, by 
pleading revenge as a motive. Vindictive measures do have 
a certain restraining influence, but any good accruing from 
them is outbalanced by the permanent evil effect that they 
leave behind. 

When Hinduism came into conflict with Buddliisin, the 

Buddhist had to contend against the 

Persecution of intolerance of the Brahmans. Whenever 

Buddhists. 

the latter had a predominent influence, 
they persecuted the casteless Buddhists. Mihirakula, a 
worshipper of Siva, bitterly pirsecuted the Buddhist monks. 
Their monasteries and stupas were destroyed, and 
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their sanctuaries were razed to the ground. The Brahmans 
made an attempt on the life oc King Harsha, because he had 
shown some favour to the Buddhists during a great festival 
at Kanauj in 644 A. D. Sasanka, king of Western Bengal, 
uprooted the sacred Bo-tree at BuJdha-Gaya, and 
demolished Buddhist monasteries. The Sena Kings were 
great supporters of the Brahmans and during their time, 
the Buddhists suffered persecution. Balala Sena expelled 
the Sonar Vanias, who were Buddhists, from his kingdom. 
Hermann Goetz writes, Pushyamitra, the first ruler of the 
Songa dynasty, is supposed to be the first person who caused 
the persecution of the Buddhist in the name of orthodox 
Brahmanism” 

When the wife of a Hindu Raja in Kashmir was 
kidnapped by a Buddhist, the former »vas so much enraged 
at the outrage that he demolished hundreds of Buddhist 
temples, and appropriating the property attached to the 
shrines gave them over to the Brahmans 

Sravasti, now in ruins and known as Sahet-Mahet 
(in the district of Bahrai?h in Oudh) was an ancient 
city and “ its foundation reaches to the fabulous ages of 
Indian History.” In the time of Buddha it was the capital 
of King Prasenajit, who became a convert to the new faith 
and was the firm friend and protector of Buddha. But his 
son Virudhaka hated the race of Sakyas, and his invasion 
of their country and subsequent massacre of 500 Sakya 
maidens, who had been selected for his harem, brought forth 
the famous prediction of Buddha that within seven days the 

(7) Epochen der indischen Kultiir (Epochs of Indian Culture) by 
Hermann Goetz (19i9), pag'o 181, This is a valuablo work recently pub- 
lishel. According to Mahamahapadhyaya H. P. Sastri, J. A. S. B. 
VI. 26'^, “ Pusyamitra was a Brahminist to the core and hated the 
Buddhists.*’ 

(7-o) T. H IV. 8$ from Raj Trangini, 
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king would be consumed by fire. The prediction was 
fulfilled.” ^-6) 

‘‘The reality of the religious persecution of Buddhism 
in India, denied by Rhys Davids, is affirmed by Hodgson, 
Sewell and Watters. The instance of Sasanka, described by 
the nearly contemporary Hiuen Tsang, is fully proved. 
The case against Mihirakulla is almost as strong. In 
ancient times Tibet and Kholan were closely connected 
with India. Tibetan history records a persecution of 
Buddhism by King Glang Darma about 840 A. 1)., and 
a similar event is recorded in Khotan annals, shortly before 
741 A. D. A terrible persecution of the cognate religion, 
Jainism, occurred in Southern India. Ajayadeva, a Saiva 
King of Gujarat, began his reign by a merciless persecution 
of the Jains, torturing their leader to death.” 

“ A legend, narrated by Taranath, the Tibetan historian 
of Buddhism, if founded on fact, as it may be, indicates that 
Harsha’s toleration did not ex lend to foreign religions. 
The stcry runs that the king built near Multan a great 
monastery constructed of timber after the foreign fashion, in 
which he entertained the strange teachers hospitably for 
several months ; and that at the close of the entertainment 
he set fire to the building, and consumed along with it 
twelve thousand followers of the outlandish system, with all 
their books. This drastic measure is said to have reduc^edthe 
religion of the Persians and Sakas to very narrow limits for 
a century, and it is alleged that their doctrine, prcsunmbly 
Zorastrianism, was kept alive only by a single weaver in 
Khorasan.” 

The introduction of Islam into India brought new 

( 7-b) Archgplofrical Report by Cunninf^ham, Vol I, 3:i2, 

(b) Early History of India by V. Smith, 191. Note. 

(9) Ibid., 32. I should not be understood to mean that persecution was 
the normal condition of Hinduism. The followers of every relif?ion have 
committed excesses and it would be rash to stress only the worst side of ft 
people. 
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complications into the country. The early Musalmans 
differed from the Hindus both in race and religion. Invaders 
like Mahmud of Ghazni and Muhammad Ghori, had violated 
the sacred places of the Hindus, more for the sake of riches 
than for religion. But there were other Muslim monarchs who 
were actuated by pure bigotry. It should not, however, be 
understood that the iconoclastic policy of some of the Muslim 
kings was allowed to flourish unprotested. When Sikander 
Lodi wanted to stop the pilgrimage at Thanesar and 
massacre the pilgrims, a courtier asked him to consult the 
theologians before starting on a murderous venture. When 
the Ulema were summoned and they were informed of the King’s 
wish, Mian Abdullah of Ajodhan, an eminent theologian, 
strongly protested against the mad scheme of the Sultan. 
He gave his considered opinion that any interference in the 
religion of the Hindus was against the law of Islam. 
Sikander was so much enraged at the reply that he clutched 
his dagger and told Minn Abdullah that he would first cut 
his (Abdullah’s) throat and then massacre the Hindus. The 
theologian was not at all perturbed. By the will of 
God,” he said, “ one must die on the appointed day ; but 
in the presence of a tyrant, one always despairs of one’s 
life.” The Sultan quieted down and a great tragedy was 
averted. 

The Hindus were crushed for the time })eing, yet, as 
\vas natural, the spark of revenge and 
Mosqu(H^dcnmlisho(l hatred was ever burning under ashes. 

Whenever an occasion presented itself, 
the Hindus destroyed mosques by way of reprisal. When 
Ali Adil Shah asked the help of the Raja of Vijyanagar 
against Husain Nizam Shah, he specially requeslsd him to 
spare mosques and to refrain from molesting the civil 


(10) T. H. p. 877. 
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population. But the Raja committed atrocities when he 
entered Ahmadnagar; mosques were occupied and dancing 
parties were held within the sacred precincts. 

We have explained, in a previous chapter, how Akhar 
had injured Muslim religious susceptibilities, and how a 
reaction had set in. By the time Shahjahan came to the throne, 
the theologians had gained sufficient influence at Court. Though 
Shahjahan was half a Hindu, yet the Emperor could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that the Hindus were demolishing 
mosques. ‘‘ When the royal camp was at Gujarat,” 
writes the Court historian, ‘‘tlie Sayyids and Shaikhs of 
the town petitioned the Emperor, stating that some 
of the Hindus had married Muslim women, and had 
appropriated several mosques. Thereupon Shaikh Mahmud 
Gujarati was appointed to make enquires, separate the Muslim 
wives from their Hindu husbands, and lake possession of the 
mosques. He acted according to the oi de^', and Ihe mosques 
occupied by the Hindus were pulled down and new mosques 
were erected in their place. Later on, an order was sent through- 
out the Empire directing the same action to be taken in all 
similar cases. Consequently, many Muslim women were liberat- 
ed from the Hindus, temples were razed to the ground, ami 
mosques were built.” At another place we come across the 
following : Before this, news had reached His Majesty that 

the foundation of a number of temples had been laid at Benares 
in Jahangir’s reign, but that they had not been completed; as 
some wealthy Hindus were anxious to complete them, the 
Emperor issued an order that in Benares and throughout the 
imperial dominions, all new temples should be demolished. 
During this time, it was reported from the province of Alla- 
habad that 76 temples were razed to the ground.” 
Various incidents dealing with the appropriation of mosques, 

(11) Firishta (Litho) p. 27 of Vol. 2. 

(12) Padskahnan.a^ Vol. 2, p. 58. 

(13) Ibid., Vol I, 452. 
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though unrecorded in political histories, are to be found in 
miscellaneous contemporary works. 

A biographer of a Muslim saint under the date 25th 
Shaban, 1077 Hijra, writes, ‘‘ The saint came to a tank four 
miles from Ghazipur. It was full of water and on its bank 
stood a mosque with one arch, inscribed with the names of 
God. The Hindus turning the mosque into a temple had 
poured oil and sprinkled sendur (a red powdery subst- 
ance) over it. The saint washed the floor of tlie mosque 
and offered his mid-day prayer.” 

When a sane man turns a bigot, ^.hc conversion invol es 
a revolution of ideas. If we were to know 
bases of the new prejudices much that 
is obscure would be explained. TJioiigh 
Aurangzeb’s bigotry has become a household word, the 
diverse causes that gradually led him to the adoption of 
extreme measures, have not been fully understood. It will 
come as a surprise to many to hear, that at the height of their 
power, the Musalmans were unable to offer Lheir Friday 
prayers at one of the largest city of the Empire for a whole 
year. “ In Ahmadnagar,” runs a firman of Aurangzeb, 
‘‘ there is a Cathedral Mosque situated near the city gate 

For a year the Kiilis have not allowed the 

Musalmans to offer their Friday- prayers. Sec that no one 
disturbs the Musalmans.” 

We find from a Maratha source tl)at mosques were 

Mosques demolished destroyed by Sivaji. 

by Sivaji. 

(14) Oanj-i-Rashidi. 

(14-a) Afirat^ Litho, 275. The Kulis wc.e a turbulent tribe of 
Gujarat. See Abdul Hamid, II, 231. 

(15) See page 131, post 
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When Aiirangzeb reduced the forts of Satara and Parli, 
he found that the Marathas had destroyed mosques built by 
the kings of Bijapur inside the forts. Consequently he ordered 
the mosques to be rebuilt. 

The occupation of mosques by the Hindus was, to a groat 
extent, responsible for the strict enforcement of the order of 
Muslim jurists, previously noticed, that the construction 
of no new temples should be permitted. That the Hindus were 
awar- of this ordinance before Shahjahan’s reign is proved 
by the fact, that when Bir Singh Deo Bundela wanted to 
erect a temple at Muthra, he had to take Jahangir’s permis- 
sion.” In spite of this prohibition, numerous temples 
vsprang up, and many of them were pulled down at Benares 
during Sliahjahan’s reign. From the province of Bihar 

also r(3port was received that many newly constructed 
temples had been destroyed and mosques constructed in their 
place. 


(16) K. K. Vol. 3, p. 4T3J. 

(17) Tazkira t^alati a^i-ChughtUy p, 133. 

(IS) The tempK*-^ of (^opinathji, Matlaiiniohanji, and Maliaparhbu at 
Bindraban worj built in Jalian^^ir’s reign 

(19) Ivhafi, Vol. I, p. M2. 


Tile destruction of mosques by tlie Rajputs is afhrnied by Tod. 
Describing Ajit’s triiiinpli after the deal Ii of Aur ingx.eb, the author of 
lidjoslhan sa3’3, “ Tlie barbarians (i. e. Muslims;, in turn wcfe made 

captive ; they ft>ught. ivere slaughtered and dispersed tlio 

triumph of the Hindus was complete The cliaplot of the 

Moolia served to count the name of Kama, and a handful of gold i/as 
given to h ive their beards removed. Nothing but the despair and fliglit 
of the MLetcha was heard throughout Moordhur (i. <?., Marwar) — 
Vol. 11, 6i.” 

We find that Ajit “ had been guilty of some unwarrantable actions 
such as demolishing monv'iues, in order to raise i<lol temples on their ruins 
in the very middle of his capital. {yiyar-ul-Afulukherini translated by Col. 
page o9;.** 
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Aurangzeb seems to have taken a mental note of the 
destruction of mosques which had taken 
Mo.s(iucs destroy by prince. After 

the battle near Agra, he wrote to 
Shall jahan, “ God is m}’ witness that I had no intention 
of ousting the king of Islam. As I thought it iny duly to 
turn out the eldest Prince (Dara) who had nothing of a 
Musalinan left 'n him and vvho had raised the standard of 
atheism and apostasy throughout the Empire, I marched 
this way (towards Agra) and had to light the lirst battle 
with the uifkt'd infulcls, u'ho, after destroy} nr/ mosques 
had const} ueted places for their idols, 

Auran>»zeb is here moved to a rigliteot s indigna- 
tion, unmindful of llie wrath and fury surging up in the 
minds of the Hindus, whose sacred places had been so many 
times razed to the ground by his own co religionists. Our 
purpose in (pioting the letter, however, is to show' that 
the Hindus did w reak their vengeance on the mosques of the 
IMusalman whenever they could. Aurangzeb’s letter should 
be kept in view, for it reveals th^ obsession of his mind. 
In spite of the avowal oi a biassed sentiment, lor full twelve 
years after his accession to the throne, he gave little cause 
of resentment to the Hindus. 

The first act of persecution is noticed in 1(509 
A. 1). hut some events before* that date deserve our attention. 
The recurring treachery of Jasw'ant Singh, the sack of Surat, 
the looting of Musalinan pilgrims liy Sivaji, and his 
escape from Agra through the connivance of Raja Jey 
Singh’s son, the refractoriness of the Rajputs during the 
Satnaini rebellion and the rising of the Jais in 1 001' — all these 
must have left a peculiar impression on Aurangzeb's mind. 
He viewed these incidents from the same angle of vision 

(it)) Adab’i-Alamgiri, folio IJOti-b. 
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from which he had noticed the destruction of mosques by the 
Hindus, Vindictive thoughts were, perhaps, accumulating in 
his brain for years before he was informed that the brahmans 
were teaching their ‘Svicked books to the ‘ true believers.’ 
This was more than he could endure, and he determined 
upon drastic action. It was reported to His Majesty,” 
writes Mustaid Khan, “ that in the Province of Thalia and 

Multan and particularly in Henarts, the 
SchooU and Templ<.s. Prahmans were engaged in teaching 

unholy books in their schools, where the 
Hindus and Musalmans flocked to learn ilieir wicked sciences, 
and were led away from the right path. Orders were, there- 
fore, issued to all the governors of Provinces ordering the 
destruclion of temples and schools and totally prohibiting 
the teaching and infidel practices of the unbelievers.” 

Apart from the Ma\isir-i~Alnm(jiri^ there is no refer- 
ence to the order for the destruction of temples in any other 
Persian history. The execution of the order could not 
but cause the most violent commotion throughout the country. 
Nevertheless, we do not hear of any protest. It is, con- 
sequently, difficult to believe the account of the Ma^afiir-i^Alavi- 
yiri and there are, as we shall presently discuss, good rea- 
sons for holding that no such order was either promulgated 
or carried out 

It should be noted that Muslim chroniclers alv/ays 
reveal a peculiarpsychology in dealing with religious nift tiers. 
They are invariably hyperbolical in their style. The 
following lines will illustrate my meaning: “During this 
time,” writes Kazim Shirazi, “ when the victorious army 
became free from the expedition against Sivaji, an order was 
issued to Raja Jey Singh, that after occupying the forts 
and territories of the latter, he should invade Hijapur and 

(31) Md* asir-i- Alamgiri p. 81, See also Manucci, 11, 15i, 
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do his best to destroy towns and villages, all the 
inhahilanti of which were infidels and were given to 
idolatry, 

!t is not possible to believe that Aurangzeb would have 
sent a Hindu general on the errand of dcslroyiiig Hindu 
towns. The exiir[)ation of ‘infidels’ is a theme of which 
the Muslim hisLorians wore never tired of talking. It will, 
therefore, be unsafe to rely on their version in such matters, 
especially wlien they are speaking in general terms. 


On scrulinizing the order for closing Hindu scliools, 
however, one can discover the moli\es that [)rompLed its 
promulgation. Tlie reference to the Muslim students in 
the order i.s significant. Th j desire was not so much to save 
the Hindus from error as to prevent tlieir turning the 
Musalmans away from the right path. Lacking power 
of imagination, Aurangzeb Ihouglit he couhl only save 
his co-religioni.sts from spiritual ruin by preventing them 
from attending Hindu schools. It seems very improbable 
that the Hindu schools througliout the Empire were closed. 
At the utmost an example may have been set by the 
closing of a few schools and the Hralunarjs warned not to 
take Muslim pupils. 


As to the alleged destruction of temples, we hold that 
no /irfitan^as descriheil hy Mustaid Khan, 
was sent to the governors. This view 
is based on four main reasoi»s. 


No '>r<lcr for deino- 
tcinpK’s. 


(1) Soon after his ac e.ssion to ll^e throne, Aiirangzeb 
had enunciated the l.slamic law to the otTect that no old 
Hindu temples were to he destroyed, but the eon.struction of 
no new ones was to be permitted. It seems tliat the 
Hindus at Henares had been molested in the perfoniiance of 
Alumgi rfiitnid^ 913. 
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their religious duties and tho following firvtan was sent 
to the officer in charge of the town : — 

Let Abiil Hasan, worthy of favour and countenance, 

. trust to our royal bounty, and let hhn 

The Benarts firm-^n. 

know that, since in accordance with our 
innate kindness of disposition and lUitiiral benevolence, the 
whole of our untiring energy and all our upright intentions 
arc engaged in promoting the public welfare and bettering 
the condition of all classes, high and low, there fnrf, in 
accordance u'ith our holjj Uuc, xvc have deeidtd that ancient 
temples shall not he orerthfoxen, but that nexc cnes shall not 
he built. In these days of our justice, information has 
reached our noble and most holy Court that certain persons, 
actuated by rancour and spite, have harassed the Hindus 
resident in the town of Benares and a few other places in that 
neighbourhood, and also certain Brahman keepers of the 
temples, in whose charge these ancient temples are, and that 
they furlher desire to remove these Brahmans from their 
anedent office (and this intention of theirs caiues distress to 
that community), therefore, our Royal Command is that, 
after the arrival of our lustrous o/der, you should direct 
that in future, no person shall in unlawful xvay inttrfere 
or disturb the Brahmans and the other Hindus resident in 
these places, so that they may as before, remain in their 
occupation and continue with peice of mind to offer up 
prayers for the continuance of our God given Empire, that is 
destined to last for all time. Consider this as an urgent 
matter, dated the 15th of Jumada II A. H. 1089.” 
(A. D. 16*59). 

This firman, on the one hand lays down the Islamic law 
about temples, on the other, it repudiates the charge brought 
against Aurangzeb that, from the very beginning, he had 
(23) Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1911, p. 689. 
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taken the most uncompromising attitude towards the 
Hindus. It shows liim not as a persecutor of this section or 
the other, nor as a tormentor ever ready to inflict indignities 
and slights on his opponents but as a man whose sole desire 
was to follow a religious code, which he considered to be a 
Divine injunction. 

In reply to a petition requesting the dismissal of non- 
Muslims from certain posts, Aurangzeb points out that 
“ Helifjion has no concern xvith secular business and in 
nintlers of this kind bigotry should find no place and 
after <{uoting the Quranic text “ To you your religion, 
and to me my religion,” declares that if the petitioner’s 
retpiests were to be acceded to, ‘ we shall have to destroy 
all the Uajas and their subjects.’ 

Wc have already noticed the regulation of later Muslim 
legists that the construction of new temples was not to be 
allowed though old ones could be repaired and rebuilt. 
That the erection of new temples was not only forbidden 
within Mughal territory but was also resented in the States 
outside imperial dominion is shown by the following inci- 
dent : “ When Madhna Punt was minister at Hyderabad, 

he was very unpopular among the Musalmans. When he 
came to power, the influence of Islam wi\s much weakened. 
As Abul Hasan was sunk in debauchery, and cared nothing 
for his country, Madhna became so powerful that he built 
a new temple outside the city.” 

Prejudice agauist idolatiy was so strong among the 
Musalmans that they resented its perpetuation and discour- 
aged the construction of new- temples 

Returning to Aurangzeb’s firman, it is surprising 
that after having stated the law of Islam concerning existent 

(^1) Soo post, Chapter, Hindus in Service. 

(45) Hadaiq'ol-Alamf folio 4Q0. 
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temples, he should have, without any provocation, ordered 
their wholesale destruction. The firman was issued for the 
benefit of the Hindus at Benares and yet the temples of that 
very town are alleged to have been destroyed. What was 
the reason that prompted this action ? Subsequent pagc:i 
will indicate that the temples of Benares were not demolish- 
ed by order of Aurangzeb. 

(2) Apart from the firman mentioned above, there is 
another evidence which goes to prove 
jJuTideTa officer”^ Auraiigzeb did not issue any general 

order for the destruction of temples. 
A Hindu officer in the service of Dulpat Rai Bundela, who 
served Aurangzeb in the Deccan, has left a diary of 
events in that part of the country. His description of 
temples is particularly valuable. When Zulfiqar Khan,’’ 
writes the officer, “came to Trichnopoly, the Zemindar sent 
a considerable offering. Here is a famous temple built by 
the Rajas on the bank of the Caveree.” 

Describing Ginjee, the same author writes, “ The last 
is one of the seven chief worshipping places of tlie Hindus. 
There are two temples, Seo Ginjee and Bishan (iinjee the 
walls of which are not less extensive than the citadel of 
Bijapur. Within the town are many splendid temples 
and without, round about it a great variety. Bishan 
Ginjee was populous and flourishing, being resorted to by 
numerous pilgrims who paid a toll for permission to perform 
their devotion at the temples; so that a great sum is 
annually collected. From near the fort of Adonee to 
Kernole, Kinjee, Ginjee and hence to the seacoasty there 
is not a village without a temple either to Lachrnan or the 
God Bam,^^ 

Sujan Rai of Batala wrote his book, Khulasat-ut- 
Tawaj'ikhy between 1695 and 1^99 A. D. He gives a 

(i?6) Scott, Vol. 2 p. K6. Soe Manucci’s clescriptlon of Kanchi 
ani the existence of largr© and lofty temples.” (Vol. Ill, 243). 
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description of a few of the Hindu shrines situated in 
different provinces. “ Twenty kos from Sirhind on the skirt 
of the hills, is a shrine Ekhat Bhuayah (Kot Bhima) 
associated with Bhima Devi, and from ancient times a 

place of worship of the Hindus (p. 1 i) Forty kos 

east of the capital is the old town of Sambhal ; within it 
is Har Mandir, an ancient place of worship. Near it is a 
place called Nanak Math, where the followers of Baba 

Nanak assemble and chant his praise. (P. 16) In 

the town of Mill (modern Modhopur in Manglor, Gujarat) 
there is a temple of Mahadeo. Near it is Dvvarka. It has 

a famous shrine. (P. 65) Seventy ko<i from Thatta 

is Nikla], a place sacred to Darga Two kos from 

Batala is Achal, a place sacred to Syam Kartik. (P. 91) 
(See, India of Anrangzeb*) 

(3) The town of Muthra is not very far from Delhi 
and the royal order could have reached there in less than 
a week. The obnoxious fiat for the wholesale destruction 
of temples is alleged to have been issued in the elventh 
month of 1079 Hijra. Nevertheless, Bir Singh’s temple at 
Muthra was razed to the ground in the ninth month of 
1080 Hijra. Could the royal firman have remained iin- 
cxeculed for so many months? Contemporary records, 
moreover, refer only to the destruction of one temple at 
Muthra. Why were the others spared ? 

(4) Apart from the demolition of the temple at 
Muthra, there is no record of temples being destroyed at 
Delhi or Agra or anywhere in that neighbourhood Credulity 
will not countenance the theory that Aurangzeb’s iconoclasm 
reached its satiety after achieving its nefarious purpose only 
at a few places. The facts enumerated above afford strong 
grounds for concluding that no general order for pulling 
down temples was issued. Each temple has its own story 
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to tell and the critical sense refuses to connect the destruction 
of every temple with the offensive order of 1079 Hijra. 

The contention that the destruction of only newly huilt 
temples was ordered is amply proved by 
the following order issued to all faujdars 
of thanas, civil officers (mutas'addis) , 
agents of jagirdar.'i, kroi'isy and amlas, from Cuttack to 
Medinipur on the frontier of Orissa: The Imperial Paymaster 
Asad Khan, has sent a letter, ‘ written by the order of the 
Emperor,’ to say that the Emperor, learning from the news- 
letters of the province of Orissa that at the village of 
Tilkuti in Medinipur a temple has been (newly) built, has 
issued his august mandate for its destruction, and the destruc- 
tion of all temples built anywhere in this ])rovince by the 
worthless infidels. Therefore, you are commanded with 
extreme urgency, that immediately on the receipt of this 
letter, you should destroy the above-mentioned temples. 
Every idol-house built during the last 10 or U years, wliether 
of brick or clay, should be demolished without delay. Also, 
do not allow the crushed Hindus and despicable infidels to 
lepair their old temples. Reports of the destruction of 
temples should be sent to the Court under the seal of the 
Qazis and attested by pious Shaikhs,” 

The above order was issued before ](>70 A, I)., and, I 
think, that if any firman was issued for the destruction of 
temples in 16d9, it must have been on the lines of the 
Benares dated 1659 A, D. The prohibition about 

the repair of old temples, however, seems to be an addendum 
by local officials and opposed to the law enunciated by 
Aurangzeb himself in the Benares firman, 

De Graaf heard of a royal order about the destruction 
of temples, when he was at Hugli in 1670. “ In the month 

(27) Sarkar, Vol. Ill p. 3^2, quoting Muraq(/at-i-Abul Hasan, p, SOO. 
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of January,” he writes, ‘‘all the Moorish Governors and 
officers received orders from the Grand Mogul to prevent the 
observance of the heathen religion in the whole country and 
to wall in all the temples and pagodas of the idolaters ” 

In view of the testimony of Muraqqat4-Ahul Hasan giving 
details of the royal order, Oc Graaf’s observations about the 
wholesale desti action of temples are wide of the mark. 

The temple of Kesha v Rai built by Bir Singh Deo 
Bundela at Muthra was demolished by 
Temple of Keshav order of Aurangzeb in January Hj'TO. 

Contemporary histories content themselves 
with the bare statement that the temple 
was demolished ; the reasons that provoked its demolition are 
silently passed over. It is notour purpose to justify Alamgir’s 
iconoclasm; there can be absolutely no justification for the 
profanation of sacred and holy places. But it is the'historian’s 
duty to place before his readers all the circumstances of the 
incident under discussion. 

Muthra had suffered considerably from Muslim hands 
since the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, and it was probably for 
this reason that the Jats, who inhabit its vicinity, had 
developed an intractable spirit. We do not find them in a 
pacific mood in Shahjahan’s reign. In 1636, Murshid Quli 
Khan w^as sent to Mutlira as a Faujdar with express instructions 
to rcot out the rehellion of the Jats; but only a year after 
his appointment, he was killed during an attack on one of 
their strongholds. The next Governor, Allah Verdi 
Khan was succeeded by Iradat Khan in 164fiJ, but the latter 
wms removed in 1645 for not taking vigorous action against 
the Hindu malcontents. Muthra thus became notorious as 
a place wh^re a FaujdaFs reputation was wrecked. The 
military governorship of Muthra was not an enviable post, 

(is) Ormo's Frag men tf>, p. iaO. 
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as the Central Government failed to take effective measures 
against the recalcitrant Jats who were bad tax- payers. 
The district was always in an unsettled condition, and the 
rule of the Mughals existed only in name. In 1669, the 
Jats rebelled under the leadership of Gokla, the zainiiular of 
Tilpat, and plundered several villages. The Musalmans 
were the chief victims of the rising. Later oi\, Abdul Nabi 
the Faitjdar of Muthra, was killed in an encounter and the 
rebellion became serious. It spread to the Agra district 
and Aurangzeb himself marched to IMuthra in November. 
Hasan Ali Khan, the new Faujdur of Muthra, after a bloody 
contest, succeeded in storming Tilp it in December. Gokla 
Jat was taken prisoner and executed. Strong and severe 
measures were taken against the rebles, and it was on this 
occasion that the temple of Keshav Rai was demolished. 

When the royal tent,” writes Isliwuir Das, “ was 
pitched near the city (Muthra), the facts about the temple 
were related to His Majesty. He, therefore, ordeied the 
Faujdar to destroy the temple.” Bir Singh Deo Bundela had 
murdered Abul Fazl at the instigation of Jahangir and a 
booty of 32 lacs of rupees had fallen into his hands. With this 
money Bir Singh had built the temple. The employment 
of money looted from a Muslim for the perpetuation of 
idolatry was, from Aurangzeb’s point of view, unpardon- 
able. He thus found two good reasons for the demolition of 
the temple. The Jats were severely dealt with and stern 
measures were taken against them with the result that 
they did not give any serious trouble for a long time. 

(29) The author of a book in Urdu recently su^^fyesfed that as the 
Jats desecrated the mosque of Abdul Nabi, Aurangzeb demolished 
the temple of Keshav Kai in retaliation. When I wrote to the author to 
verify his remarks, he mentioned the name of a book in which, however, I 
found no reference to Muthra. F’urther correspondence on the point 
failed to elicit any reply. If the fact of desecration can be proved, 
Aurangzeb’s action will require no further elucidation. 
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The site of the temple of Keshav Rai has had a cheq- 
uered history, In the heart of the city of Muthra was an 
elevated ground about ft. in height upon whi:di stood the 
famous Buddhist inoiuistery of Upagupta. Cunningham 
found many Buddhist relics near the temple of Keshav Bai, and, 
as he says, “ these discoveries are sufficient to show that the 
mound of Keshav Rai must have been the site of a Buddhist 
establishment of much wealth and of considerable size.” 
Writes (ainningh im, “ Of the circumstances which attended 
the downfall of Buddhism we know almost nothing, but 
as in the present case we find the remains of a magnificent 
Brahmanical temple occupying Ih i very site of what must 
once have been a large Buddhist establishment, we may infer 
with tolerable certainty that the votaries of Sakya Muni 
were expelled by force, and that their buildings were over- 
thrown to furnish materials for those of their Brah- 
manical rivals, and now these in their turn have been thrown 
down by the Musalmans.” (Archieological Report, 1862-66 
Vol. I p. 267.) 

Aurangzeb, according to popular tradition was res- 
ponsible for distroying three temples 
ToiupVcs^. Benares and building three mosques 

on their sites, namely: — 

1. The Mosque upon the ruins of Kirtibaseswara 
temple. 

2. The Panchganga Mosque upon the debris of Beni 
Mad ho temple. 

6. The Gy an Bapi Alosque upon the site of Viswes- 
wara or Vishunath temple. 

Though the order for the wholesale destruction of 
temples is alleged to have been issued in 1076 Hijra (1669 
A. D.), we find that the firs: mosque named after Aurangzeb 
was built in 1077 Hijra, as evidenced by the inscription, 
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‘^Turn your facs towards the sacred mosque 1077 Hijra.’' 

As contemporary history doss not speak of the deinolith)ii 
of any temple at Benares save that of Kaslii Visliunath, the 
question naturally arises as to why, when, and by whom the 
Kirtibaseswara temple was destroyed before the |)romul na- 
tion of the notorious order. If Aurangzeb wanted to doslroy 
the temples at Benares, why did he cause one temple to be 
destroyed in 1077 Hijra and the other (V^ishunath) in 
1080 A. H. 

As regards the temple of Beni Madho, we have docai- 
mentary evidence to show that it was not demolished in 
1079 A. H., and no contcmpv)rary record speaks of its des- 
truction by Aurangzeb. All circumstances, therefore, point 
to one conclusion, z-h., that the temples at Benares were 
not demolished in consequence of any general order. VVe 
are fortirted in this view by a reliable pi'icj of evidence. A 
disciple of a Muslim saint whi lived at Benanji, ha? left 
to us the Malfuzal (table-talk) of his preceptor from which 
the following quotations under the d it ^ 15th Jumada I, 
1079 Hijra — the year in which the notorious finnan 
is alleired to have been issue! — arc relevant. dlie infidels 
demolished a m jsque that was under construction and wound- 
ed the artisans. When the news reached Shah Yasin, he 
came to Ben ires from M indyawa and collecting tlui Aluslim 
weavers, demolished the big temple.” A det iileil 
account is given at another place by the biogr.ipher of the 
saint. “ A Sayyid who was an artisan by profession agiaacl 
with one Ablul.Risal to build a mosejue at Benares aiiJ 
accordingly the foundation was laid. Near the place there 
was a temple, and miny houses belonging to it were in the 
occupation of the Rajputs. The infidels decided that the 
construction of a mosque in the locality was not proper and 

[35) Benares the HolJi City by R. Sen. 

(31) Ganj^i Arshadi p. 248. 
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that it should be razed to the ground. At night the 
walls of the mosque were found demolished. Next day 
the wall was rebuilt but it was again destroyed. This 
happened three or four times. At last the Sayyid hid 
himself in a corner. With the advent of night the infidels 
came to achieve their nefarious purpose. When Abdul Rasul 
gave the alarm, the infidels began to fight and the Sayyid 
was wounded by the Rajputs. In the meantime, the Musal- 
man residents of the neighbourhood arrived at the spot and 
the infidels took to their heels. The wounded Muslims were 
taken to Shah Yasin who determined to vindicate the cause 
of Islam. When he came to the mosque, people collect3d from 
the neighbourhood. The civil officers were outwardly in- 
clined to side with the saint, but in reality they were afraid 
of the royal dipleasiire on account of the Raja, who 
was a courtier of the Emperor and had built the temple 
(near which the mosque was und u' coastruction ) Shah 
Yasin, however, took up the sword au I started for Jiha i, 
The civil officers sent him a messige that such a grave step 
should not bo taken without the E nperor’s periiiission. Shah 
Yasin, p lying no hee I, sallie I forth till he reached Bazar 

('h iu Kli imbi through a fusil ile of stones The doors 

(of temples) were forced open and the idols thrown down. 
'Fhc weavers and other Musalmans <lemolishcMl about 500 
temples. They desired to destroy the temple of Beni Madho, 
but as the lanes were barricade 1, they desisted from going 
lurther.” 

Though the authority quoted above speaks of 500 tem- 
ples having been destroyed —a highly exaggerated number,— 
it is evident thit many temples were demolished, among 
them the ‘ big temple ’ also. As the Kirtibasesara temple was 
destroyed before 1077 Hijra, and the Beni Madho temple 
was not demolished at the time of the Jihad mentioned 


(3^) Oanj-i-Arshadi p. 248 
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above, probably, it was the Vishuanath temple {Butknana 
kalan) — if it remaiaed intact till 1669 — that was destroyed. 
Had the temples at Benares been destroyed by Aurangzeb’s 
order, the compiler of Ganj-t-Arshadi, who lived for a long 
time near Benares, would have joyfully mentioned the fact. 

The destruction of 500 temples by Muslim fanatics may 
be an exaggerated account. But when a mad mob runs amok, 
it perpetrates worse crimes than the smashing of sacred 
shrines. We find from tlie District Gazeteer of Benares 
(p. 20S), that during a com uunil riot in 1809, the Hindus 
destroyed about 50 mosques including that of Gyan Bapi, 
It will be found that communal riots, and not Aurangzeb, 
were responsible for the demolition of temples at Benares. 

Apart from the account given in the G:inj-i-Arshadi^ there 
is another evidence which, though de.n )li5hing the inference 
that I have previously notice 1, p.'oves that the temple 
of Vishunith was not destroyed by Aunngzcb. According 
to the Mfuslr-i-Alaffigiriy the temple was demolished in 
1669, but on visiting the Gyan Bapi Mosque, I found 
the following inscription on a seni-circiilar slab of black 
stone fixed in the wall near the pulpit: — 

“This mo.scjue was first built by order in the 
year of accession of Alanigir. Afterwards in 1207 Hijra,— 
Ali (the name is indistinct), the hereditary Mntawalli of the 
mosque repaired the courtyard ” 

(33) M. A. 88. 

(3i) Below is the exact copy of the inscription : — 

o,.; *^46, is.-'-'* 

It is niticeable that the year is inscribed both in words and figures. 
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If the mosque was completed in the second year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, the temple of Vishunath must have been 
demolished earlier than 1659 A. D. On pursuing my en- 
quiry about the date of construction of the mosque, a 
piece of stone was sho.vn to me by the Muazzin bearing the 
following inscription:, A'man-i-Shaiiat^ 1048 Hijra.” 
This ])iece was discovered by him in August 19Ji9 
urderneath the debris lying on the back of the mosque. 
As the name, ' Aiivan-i-Shariaty^ can only be applied to 
a mosque, and the word is the chronogram for the year 1048 
Hijra, the inference is reasonable that at the present site 
of the mosque a building existed that was completed in 
1048 Hijra. The last building either toppled down or 
suffered destruction between 10 IS and 1070 Hijra, giving 
place to the present mosque.. That the piece of stone bear- 
ing the inscription did not belong to any other edifice is 
evident from the fact that there was no Muslim building in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Vishunath temple, 

In view of the discovery of the inscriptions, thertfore, the 
teslimony of the Ma\tsir-i- Alavtg 'u i, does not carry much 
weight. 

Sujan Kai whom we have previously quoted, while 
speaking of Henares, does not mention the demolition of 
any temple Ihcre, though, giving an account c)f i\Iuthra, 
he says that the shrine of Keshav llai v.as destroyed by 
Anrangzeb. 

The granting of Inam land, free from all dues and taxes, 
to the Brahmans, and the issue of a royal order for the 
protection of a religious preceptor of the Hindus arc indi- 
cated by two both relating to Benares, which throw a 

(36) See Uistrii-t Gazeteer of Benares. 
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flood of light oil the iittitude of theniuch-iiio.ligiicdiiion<\rch. 
The dates are important as they relate to a period when 
Aurangzeb’s bigotry is supposed to have exceeded e\cry 
known limit. 

At this auspicious time an august firman was issued 

that whereas Maharajilliiraj Raja Ram 

Singh has represenied to tiie most holy, 
Firman No. 1. i. i ^ 

and exalted Court that a mansion was 

built by his father in MoluiUn Madho 

llai, on the bank of the Ganges at Benares for the residence 

of Bhagwant Goshain who is also his leligious preceptor, 

and as certain persons harass the Goshain, therefore, our 

Royal Command is th it, after the arrival of our lustrous 

order, the present and future officers should direct that in 

future, no person shall in any way interfer or disturb the 

Goshain, so that he may continue with peace of miiul to 

offer up prayers for the continuance of cur Go 1 given Empire, 

that is destined to last for all time. Consider this as an 

urgent matter. Dated 17th Habi II, 101)1, A. II.” 

At this auspicious time an august firman was issued 

that as two plots of land measuring 588i 

(lira, situated on the bank of the Ganges 
Firman No. 9, n i • i. 

at the Beni Madho ghat in Benares (one 

plot is in front of the house of Goshain 
Ramjivan and on the back of the Central .Mosque, a»ul the 
other is higher up) are lying vacant without any building 
and belong to Bait-ul-Mal, we have, tlierefore, granted tlie 
sime to Goshain Ramjivan and his sons as Inayn, so that, 
after building dwelling-houses for the pious Brahmans and 
holy fajirs on the above-mentioned plots, he should remain 
engaged in the contemplation of God and continue to offer 
up prayers for the continuance of our Empire that is destin- 
ed to last for all time. It is, therefore, incunib lit on our 
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illustrious sons, exalted ministers, noble Urnaras, high oflR- 
cials, daroghaSy and present and future Kotwals, to exert 
themselves for the continual and permanent observance of 
this hallowed ordinance, and to permit the above-mentioned 
plots to remain in the possession of the above-mentioned 
person and of his descendants from generation to generation, 
and to consider him exempt from all dues and taxes, and 
not to demand from him a new sanad every year. (1098. 
Hijra.)’''''^ 

The trouble in Rajputana began with the Rajputs 
of Khandcla who rebelled in 1679. It 
Rajputana Temples was during this rising that “ Darab Khan 
was sent with a strong army to punish 
the Rajputs of Khandela and demolish its great temple.’’ 
These remarks give us a key to Aurangzeb’s iconoclastic 
tendencies. It is clear that the punishment of the re- 
bellious Rajputs was his real object, and the destruction 
of their temples was only a swift and speedy means to that 
end. 


After the death of Jaswant Singh, there was a general 
rising throughout Rajputana. Aurang/Ad) himself took the 
field and in accordance with the terrible policy of reprisals, 
the temples of Jodhpur and Cliittor were destroyed. 

The demolition of temples hy Alamgir, however, 
brought about swift retaliation. When 
Mughals were conducting a cam- 
paign against the Rana, Kunwar Bhim 
Singh, the second son of the Rana, detached himself from 
the main army, and making a dash towards the imperial 

(*) lam thankful to Khan Bahadur Shaikh Maqbul Husain Sahib, 
CommUsioDor, Bonare. Division, for ^he above firmatu, 


(37) M. A. 171. 
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territory entered Gujarat and destroijed 300 (Vir 

Vinoda, p. 471.) 

In the seventeenth century of the Chrisliiui era, mo- 
narchs and conquerors had not the same scruples about 
the laws of war, as a modern invading army, probjibly, 
has to-day. A general who had set his heart on the conquest 
of a country did not then disdain to adopt measii»*es whicli 
will not bo tolerated by the awakened conse'ence. of the 
modern woild. When Jahangir sent Prince Khurram, 
afterwards known as Shahjahan, against the liana of Chit- 
tor, the former “ conducted his camp lign with consummate 
ability, ruthless severity, and extraordinary good fortune.... 

Fields and orchards were burnt, villages and tovns were 

plundered, and temples were demolished Vet the bitter 

conflict went on. The fight was hardest over the sacred 
shrines.” (History of Jahangir, $240, $241). Khurram’s 
object was the speedy conquest of Mewar- -an ambition in 
which even his grand-father had failed. In tiie pursuit of 
this task, he even demolished temples, though Jahangir in 
his anxiety to mollify the Hindus had a number of Alusal- 
mans beheaded for the slaughter of cows.^^*^^ Jahangir’s policy 
vis a VIS the Hindus, and his generous treatment of the Kana 
proves that the destruction of temples was not actuated f>y 
bigotry; the sole object was to harass the Rajputs as to 
bring about their submission. Aurangzeb may be regarded 
as a fossilised bigot, but in his wars, he adopted the same 
course of action as did his grand-father. 

After the capture of Golkunda, ilurangzeb appointed 

Golkundaand Abdulrahim Khan to look after the 

Bijapur. Security and morals of the city with 

orders to put down in fide! practices and innovations which 
Abul Hasan had introduced in the city and to destroy 
temples and build mosques on their sites. 

(38) See Chapter I p. 37. 

(39) K. K. il 358-359. 
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We have referred to the resentment of the Musalmans 
of Golkiuula at the construction of new temples in Hydera- 
bad. It was only to these new temples that Aurangzeb’s order 
applied. On the capture of Bij ipur, similar instructions 
were given. That no old temples were destroyed is proved 
by the fact that, the temples built by the old Hindu kings 
within the forts of Golkunda and Karim nagar, have not 
been touched either by the Sultans of Golkunda or by 
Aurangzeb. They are still intact and attract Hindu worship- 
pers every day. 

During his wars with the Marathas, Aurangzeb demo- 
lished some of their temples in punish- 
Maharishtra Temples. ... 

ment for their rising, but no old temple 

within the Mughal territory was destroyed. 

Though Khafi Khan says that Sivaji took care not to 
demolish any mosques, we learn from 
a Maratha source that mosques were in 
fact destroyed by the latter. Describing 
the expedilion of Afzal Khan against the Maratha leader, 
the author says : “ Then hearing that Sivaji, with a large 

and well-equipped army, had himself taken post in Javli 
and was awaiting battle, Afzal sent a message to him. Afzal 

said: — You took Kalyan and Bhivandi, and, they 

say, destroyed the masques of the Muhammadans, 

Not considering the limits of your own strength, you 
restrain the holy men of the Muhammadans, and fearlessly 
obstruct the xvay of the Muhammadans.'*' 

(40) Source Book of Maratha History Vol. I, p, 69. The above 
extracts are from Shiva-Bharat, Chapter XVIII, an epic poem 
commemorating the achievements of Sivaji —written by Par- 
m*^nanda. It has been published by Mr. S. M. Divekar with a 
Marathi translation by Mr. R. D. Desai. 
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With regard to the temples demolished before the 
aeccs.donof Aurangzeb, it should be observed that Shahjahan 
had, during his reign, sent a finnan throughout his domi- 
nions for the demolition of new temples, and Aurangzeb had 
to carry out the order. 

Amids! all the din and noise about Aurangzeb s bigotry 
his altitude vis a vis the Jesuits, the Jains and the Sikhs 
deserve notice. 

The Jesuit Fathers had bought a piece of land in 1313 
for a church at L:ihore. When it was 
The Jesuits. reported to Jahangir that the Portugese 

had capluml MuiUm cargo sliips from Mecca, he gave an 
order for the expulsion of the Fathers and closed the 
church. After eighteen months, the Fathers rejoined the 
King’s favour and the church was given back to them. A 
firman was then issued (1626-A. D.) ordering that twelve 
bighas of land in Mo^ang at Lahore, formerly bought by 
Father Joseph la Castro were to he returned to him free 
from all revenue and imperial taxes. In the fourteenth year 
of Aurangzeb’s reign (Kiia A. 1).), a partennuh was issued 
with the seal of Fida Khan, exempting the Fathers from all 
taxes. In the DTth year of his reign, a pancanuh was 

issued with the seal of Asad Khan, exempting the Fathers 
at Agra from the capitation tax. 

The following account is taken from a Memorial .sub- 
mitted to His Excellency the Viceroy by 
The Jains. “the Managing Heprcscnlatives of Seth 

Anandji Kalianji, the acknowledged representatives 

"" ( U) Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, p. 20 ; see Plate f and C. 

(12) Ibid, p. 30: Sec Jizjab, post. 
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Ihe .Iain community of India in reference to the grievances 
about their rights re the Shatrunjaya Hill.” 

“In the second year of Shahjahan’s reign ” runs the 
memorial, (page il) a S.in id of general protection to the 
Jains from ohslruction in their religion was issued. In the 
30th vear of the reign of Shahjahan, Murad Bux, a Subah 
of Gujarat, granted a miind reciting Ih.at the village of 
Palitiina was granted as an Inam to Shantidas, a Jaiu 
Jeweller (the direct ancestor of the present President of 
the Representatives of Seth Anandji Kallianji). When 
Murad Bux* hecamo the Emperor in 16.58 A.D., he 

confirmed the grant of the Palitana Purgunnah to Shanti- 
das and his descendants, anil the said grant was further 
condrmed hy a later miiiad of the same year by Emperor 
Anrangzeh.” The sannd, as given in the Memorial, runs as 
follows ; — 

“ WhcicHS Jit this time, the beginning of which is au.'picious (and) 
the end o! wliieh will hi happy, S itidas the Jeweller, has represented 
to the noble, nio.^t holy, exalted (anj) celebrated presence through 
persons who c.>nslitutc the whole arscuibly of the C,jurt, that whereas, 
according to a furmun of His Majesty, (U) the exalted (and) as 
dignified as Solomon, the protector of the oflice of the successors 
(of Mohammad ', the shadow of God, datetl the llHh of the holy month 
of Kainzan, in the year, thirly-or.e, t he district of Palit ina, which is 
called Satriinja in the jurisdiction of ihe Sural vSarkar, a dependency of 
the Suba of Ahmadabail, (and) the revenue of which is two lacs of 
dams, has been settled as a perpetual In.im on the slave (the petitioner), 
(and) that he (the petitioner), therefore, hopes that a glorious edict 
may also bo granted by our Court. Therefore, in the same manner as 
before, we have granted (to the petitioner) the above-mentioned 
district as a perpetual Innm. It is, therefore, incumbent on the present 

(43") The Jains have one of their sacred temples on the Shatrunjaya 
Hill. The llaja in whose territory the place is situate hvied a tax on 
pilgrims which gave rise to a dispute. The Uaja and the Jains have, 
however, recently come to a settlement. 

(44) /. vShahjahan. 

• Murad had himself proclaimed as Emperor, but was, later on 
imprisoned by Aurangzeb. 
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and future Managers of the Suba and the above mentioned Sarkar, to 
exert themselves for the continual and permanent observance of this 
hallowed ordinance, (and) to permit the above-mentioned district to 
remain in the possession of the above-mentioned person and of his descen- 
dants in lineal succession from generation to generation, and to consider 
him exempt from all demands and taxes and all other dues^ (and) not to 
demand from him in respect hereof a new Sanad every year, (and) 
they shall not swerve from this order. Written on the Dth of the month 
of zikud in the Hijra year 1063, (165»S). ” 

Another firynan, quoted in the Miiat^ runs thus; — 

‘‘ Whereas at tliis time, Satidas, jeweller, has been 

permitted to depart to Ahmadabad, his home, he has been 
ordered that, after reaching there, he should inform all 
the merchants, bankers and residents of that place of our 

justice and our solicitude for our subjects The present 

and future officers of Ahmadabad are directed to see that, 
considering Satidas as an old servant of our empire, no one 
should, in any way, interfere or disturb him or other residents 
of the place. Dated the 1st of Zul-qada 1068 A. H.” 

Guru liar Rai, the religious head of the Sikhs, was 
a great friend of Dara. When Aurang- 
The Sikhs. jjeb came to power, he asked all the sup- 

porters of Dara to come to Court and submit loyally 
to him. Guru Har Rai, who was afraid of presenting 
himself before the Emperor, excused himself under some 
pretext and sent his eldest son. Ram Rai, ns his deputy. 
Ram Rai was a well educated man and soon gained Aurang- 
zeb’s favour. On the death of Guru Har Rai, his followers 
selected his youngest son as their religious chief thus 
passing over Ram Rai. The latter submitted a petition to 
the effect that his rightful claim had been ignored owing 
to his presence at Court. The Emperor, then, for his 
benefit, sent marble stones and other materials from Delhi, 
and caused the erection of a building in the mountains 


(i5) Miraty 253. 
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near Dehra Dun. A masnad was prepared and Ram Rai, 
also assumed the religious headship. The place is now known 
as Dehra Guru Ram Rai. ” The following account is given 
in the District Gazeteer of Dehra Dun : — 

*‘Guni Har Rai, died in 1661, leaving two sons, Rsni 
Rai and Harkishan, the former about fifteen years of age 
and the latter about six. Both claimed the sik cession, and 
as Ham Rai was the son of a hand-maiden and not of a 
wife of equal rank with the mother of Harkishan, the 
latter was chosen to succeed their father. Ram Rai refused 
to abide by the election and disputes ran so high that it 
was agreed to refer the matter to the arbitration of Aurang- 
zeb, who comfirmed the election and sent Ram Rai away 
disappointed but resolved not to abandon his pretensions 
to the spiritual leadership of his sect.” 

Guru Gobind Singh, after the battle at Chamkuar, 
sent a petition in Persian verse to Aurangzeb who expressed 
his regrets and, it is alleged, issued a firman declaring that 
the Sikhs were a harmless people, having no enmity with 
any sect, and ordering that no one was thereafter to inter- 
fere with them. 


Alexander Hamilton who was in India during the later 
part of Aurangzeb’s reign, speaking of 
^ ^ Clm^'tTans Parsis, declares that they enjoyed 
religious toleration. As regards Christians, 
he says, that they were free to build churches and pro- 
pagate their religion, but he adds that those who got 
converted to Christianity did not have enviable morals. 

(46) Tarikh-i-Punjab, 

(47) Dehra Dun District Gazeteer, 1911 edition. 

(18) See The Sikhs, post. 
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•• Tht Geiitoivs,"' zvrites Hamilton, “ have full toleration 

No persecution religion, and keep their fasts 

for leligion’s sake. and feasts as in former times, ivlun the 

sovereignty was in pagan princes^ hands There 

are above an hundred different sects in this city (Surat) ; 

Full toleration never have hot disputes about 

for Hindus. their doctrine or ivay of xcorship. Even/ 

one is free to serve and worship God their own way. And 
persecutions for religion^ s sake are not known among 
them.^' 


Thiee points emerge from the discussioiis in this 
chapter. (1) That the destruction of sacred places is not 
countenanced by the Islamic Law. 


(2) That owing to narrow interpretation of the Law, 
later Muslim Jurists, while allowing the preservation of 
old temples, forbade the construction of new ones. Most 
of the temples in Aurangzeb’s reign were destroyed in 
consequence of the above order. 

(3) Many others were destroyed during the suppres- 
sion of a rising or rebellion to effect an early submission of 
the rebels. 


) A New Account of the East Indies, Vol. I., pp \ Itf3. 
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CHAPTER V. 
JIZYAH. (1) 


The Muslim rulers of Hindustan had levied jizyali on 
the Hindus but it was abolished by Akbar and re-introduced 
by Aurangzeb. There were two objections to this tax. In 
the first place it was a symbol of inferiority and meant a 
punishment of the non- Muslims for not accepting Islam. 
Secondly, it was an oppressive tax. 


Before proceeding with the genesis, history, and appli- 
cation of the jizyah^ it is necessary to point out that some 
of the Muslim chroniclers have given an invidious meaning 
to the term nnd have distorted its real significance. As 
they were unduly fond of exaggerating things which 
lieightened their religious vanity, it would be unsafe to take 
their effusions loo seriously. Jizyah is derived from the 
Aramaic of the Irac| in tlie Aramaic form 
Dedvatuin! and in this form it occurs in 

Dionysius Tern in Assemani (Vol. 2, page 
194) and often in later Syriac authors. ^ Gazita'' was 
a poll-tax ; when the Persians conquered Mesopotamia they 
retained the tax. The Persian kings employed Syriac, not 
Persian, ns the government language in the Iraq. This made 
the conquest and set! lenient of the country by tlic Arabs 
much easier as the two languages were similar. In old Persian 
books, we often come across the word gazit. Firdausi speaks 
of gazit in his epic poems, and says that very few Persians 
were exempted from the tax. Ibn-ul-Asir, writing about 


(1) For Jizyah see Sir Thomas Arnold’s article in the Encyclopaedia 
of Ethics and Ueli.u:ion, Vol. 9, pp. 765-769; also Aghnides Introduction 
to Muhammadan Law (Columbia University, 1916 j pp. 398 et-seq. 

(‘2) I am obliged to Dr. Krenkow of Muslim University, Aligarh, 
for the above information. 

(3) Shahnama, Edition VulJers V. 1497, 1541, etc. ; also in the 
portion attributed to Daqiqi (ed. Turner Makam) p. 1590 line 6 from 
bottom; p. 1621, etc. 
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Aluishervan, the Persian king, says “ He got the whole 
land sur\eyed, and imposed jizyah on every one with the 
exception of the army and government officials.” 

Gazit sometimes appears as sar tjazit in old books; 
the pronunciation “ Gizyat ” in Persian is a rc-intr^- 
duction from the Arabic form. Jizyah, therefore, is older 
than the Sasanian kings, and was not used in an offensive 
sense. 

The first mention of jizyah is in the ninth chapter of 
the Quran, verse 29: — 

“ Make war upon such^of those, to whom the Scriptures 
have been given, as believe not in God, or in the last day, 
and who forbid not that which God and His apostles have 
forbidden, and who profess not the profession of the Truth, 
until they pay jizyah with their hand and be subdued,” 

This verse, isolated from its context has been mis- 
chievously interpreted. A careful reading of the preceding 
verses with reference to the general tenor of the chapter 
will, however, reveal the significance of the abovi* iti junction. 
The Prophet and his followers had undergone terrible 
sufferings at the hands of their countrymen, who perse- 
cuted them for not worshipping their gods. The more he 
preached against the gross idolatry and immorality of his 
people, the greater was the ridicule and scorn, to which 
he was subjected. But he remained true to his cause and 
ultimately triumphed over the superstition of his people. 
He settled down at Medina, and made treaties with the 

(i) See Lexicon Persico-Latinuni. Vol. II. By Vullers, Bonn edition 
18Gi. 

(p. 283) 1*1^ ^ '^•*1 rji 5 

(p. 999) 
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Jews, who solemnly promised not to molest him in his place 
oi ruirc'it. But the sti/>nJation3 were soon thrown to the 
wind, and the Jews assisted the enemies of the Prophet during 
the siege of Medina. Several other tribes, for instance the 
tribes of Baiiu Nazeer and Koreiza also broke their treaties. 
Their treachery is referred to in the following verses of the 
Quran (Chapter Vli I). Verse 58. “ They with wdioin thou 
hadst leagued, but who ever afterwards break their league, 
and fear not God !” 

Verse 59. “ And if thou capture them in battle, then 

(by the example of their fate) put to flight those who 
are Ijeliind them — they w’ill perhaps be wariied,” 

Verse f)5. “() Prophet! God and such of the faithful 

as follow thee will be all-sullicient for liiein !” 

Verse (id. O Prophet! speak to the faithful that they 
might tight !” 

In the next chapter, i.r., the 9th, the description of the 
treacherous tribe? is continued and we come to the verse 

first (| noted, Make Nvar until ihoy ])ay with their 

hand, and be subdued.”' Later on we find : — 

‘‘Believers! Wage war against such of tlie unbelievers 
as arc your neighbours, and let them assuredly find rigour 
in you, and km)w that Ciod is with those wlio fear Him.” 
(Verse 12 L) 

It will be clear why the Prophet waged his wars and 
wh\ he wanted “ those whom Scriptures have been given” to 
pay him tribute. According to the commentators of the 
Quran, the treacheries mentioned in the 9th chapter refer 
to the Jews of Khyber, who had broken treaties, with the 
Muslims. 
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Paid in lump sum. 


Jhyah was not originally a poll-tax. It ica.s /);iid in a 
lump sum hi/ a villar/c cr hi/ a tribe hi/ 
zvnij of tribute. When Ish\ni !i ul gained 
a footing in Arabia and emerged out of obscurity, man\ tribes 
entered into a pact with the Caliphs and voluutarilii (ipnil 
to pay jizyah as the price of protection to be given to them 
against their enemies. Whenever the Musalmans had to light 
with the Homans in Syria, they always exactcMl Iribiite 
{Jizyah) from the towns. Later on, when llieir liso il system 
became fixed, jizyah came to be a c ipii ilion -tax. “The 
explanation of jizyah as a capitation tax,’' writes (^letani, 
“ is an invention of later jurists, ignorant t)f Die true con- 
dition of affairs in the early days of Islam.” Ji-yah used 
to be collected by the head of the \illage or tlie tribe, 
and he was free to maxe assessment according to the paying 
capacity cf the assessees. When in the reign of the Umay- 
yid Caliph, Hisham, Traiisoscania was co’i(|iK:rcd, “ the 
Jew’s tax was collected by the ciiief Habbi, that of the 
Christians by the Bishop, and lhal of the Magians l)y the 
Marzuban. The Muslims, on iJie other iiand, were made 
liable for the land tax. Thus Nasr The Alusliin (jovernor) 


introduced into Khonisan the dislimdion of jizyrJi (’poll-tax) 
and kharaj (land-tax), which were identical.’’ Trom a 

passage in the Chneha-nama we find that Muhammad bin 
Qasim the Arab invader of Sindh, had entrusted the col- 
lection of the tax to the Brahmans. 


Wrong interpretatiun 


There liave been theologians who have ilistorted the 

meaning of the verse, “ Make war until 

they pay jizyah out of hand and be 
subdued.” The degrading prescriptions regarding the method 
of payment evolved out of the fertile brain of some of the 
bigoted theologians, are due to distort(;d interpretations of 


(6) AnaU delle Islam Vol. 4, p. OlU; Vol. .5, p. U9. 
(0) Muir’s Caliptiate ri9-31- ediPu n), 39:,. 
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the Quranic verse. But these interpretations were not allowed 
to remain unchallenged. 

A Muslim scholar, Ibn Qasim-al-Ghazzi, has strongly cri- 
ticised the violent effusions of some of the commentators on 
this verse (ix, 29). He protests against the fanatical glosses on 
the Quranic words and holds that the words ‘‘ being subdued 
implies confoimity to the laws of Islam with reference to 
the ziimnis. There being no evidence that the Prophet or 
any Caliph acted harshly towards the zimmis, he held that 
the rough treatment sometimes inflicted on them was 
against Islam and unlawful. Al-Shafii is also of the 

same opinion. 

The lucubrations of bigoted theologians were often more 
intolerant than the actual practice of the State. They pro- 
tested against every leniency shown towards non- Muslims. 
Complaining against the toleration extended to the Chris- 
tians in Egypt in the 8th century, an Egyptian theologian 
writes, ‘‘ The ulema consider this state of things ; they weep 
and groan in silence, while the rulers who have the power 
of checking these criminal abuses only shut their eyes to 
them.’* 

The reactionary attitude of the theologians is not a 
peculiarity of Islam. Every religion has produced theo- 
logians who wished to show no mercy to the followers of 
other creeds, but it must not be assumed that the State has 
been always guided by their advice. 

As previously noticed, Jizyah has undergone a change. 
JizyciA, e tax in lieu Caetani writes, Jizyah originally 
of ralUUty service. meant a round sum paid by the inhabi- 
tants of a village as a tribute, but afterwards bscame a poll- 

(?) Ilashya Alsharah Ibn Qasim Al-Ghazzi, p. 3^6, (Cairo 1296). 

(8) Jouinal Asiatique, 4e series, tome 19, p. 109. (Arnold). 
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tax paid by those who w^ere non-Muslims, and therefore could 
not serve in the Muslim army.” (Vol. IV. p. G12.) At another 
place he writes, From Papyri, dated 80 to 00 Hijra, it 
appears that the jizyali was intended for the payment of the 
army.” A Muslim governor demanded the payment of 
jizyali on the ground that he had to pay his troops. 

Writing about jizyah, Dr. Arnold says, “ This tax 
was not imposed on the Christians, as some would have us 
think, as a penalty for their refusal to accept the Muslim 
faith, but was paid by them in common wUli the other 
zimmis, or non-Muslim subjects of the State, whose religion 
precluded them from serving in the army, in return for the 
protection secured for them by the arms of ihe Musahnans. 
When the people of Hirah contributed the sum agreed upon, 
they expressly mentioned that they ‘‘ paid their jizyah on 
condition that the Musalmans and their leader protect us 
from those who would oppress us, whether they be Muslim 
or others.” 

“ How early this condition was recognized may be judged fr' m the 
following incident in the reign of the Caliph Umar The Emperor 
Ileraclius had raised an enorm jus army with which to drive back the 
invading forces of the Muslims, who had in consequence, to concentrate 
all their energies on the impending encounter. The Arab General, Abu 
Ubaydah, accordingly, wrote to the governors of the conquered cities 
of Syria, ordering tl.ein to pay back all the jizi/ah that had been collected 
from the cities, and wrote to the people saying, “ We give jou back the 
money that we took from you as we have received news that a strong force 
is advancing against us. The agreement between us was that we should 
protect you. and, as this is not in our power, we return you all that we 
took ; but, if we are victorious, we shall consider ourselves bound to you 
by the old terms of our agreement ** In accordance with this order, 

(9) Caetani, Vol. 5, p. ii9. 

(1^) 1^1 be /lac ^ 5 

(You have delayed the payment of the jizyah, though I have 
to pay the troops and their families). Papyri Scott- Reinhardt, ed C. R, 
Becker, p. 58 (Heidelberg, 1906.) 
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enormous sums were paid back out of the State Treasury, and the Chris- 
tians called down blessing^s on the heads of the Muslims, saying, ** May 
God give you rule over us again, and make you victorious over the Romans; 
had it been they, they would not have given us back anything, but would 
have taken all that remained with us.*' (11) 

“ The jizi/ah was levied on able-bodied males in lieu of the military 
service they would have been called upon to perform had they been 
Musalmans, and it is very noticeable that, luhen any Chrisiian people 
served in the Muslim army^ they were exempted from the payment of 
this tax. Such was the case with the tribes of Jarajimah, a Christian 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Antioch who made peace with the Muslims 
promising to be their allies and hght on their side in battle on condition 
that they should not be called upon to pay jizyah and .should receive 
their proper share of the booty. **(13) 

“ We find similar instances of the remission of jizyah in the case of 
the Christiana who served in the army or navy under the Turkish rule. 
For example, the inhabitants of Megaris, a comnninity of Albanian 
Christians, were exempted from the payment of this tax on condition 
that they furnished a body of armed men to guard the passes over 
Mounts Cithaeron and Geranea, which led to the Isthmus of Corinth ; the 
Christian inhabitants of Hydra paid no direct taxes to the Sultan, but 
furnished, instead, a contingent of 350 able-bodied seamen to the 

Turkish fleet. The Southern Roumanians, the so-called Aimatoli 

were exempt from taxation on condition of supplying an 

armed contingent in time of war. In the same spirit, in consideration 
of the services they rendered to the State, the capitation-tax was not 
Imposed upon the Greek Christians, who looked after the aqueducts 
that supplied Constantinople with drinking water. On ike other 
handt when the Egyptian peasants^ although Muslim in faith, were 
made exempt from military service, a tax was imposed upon them as on 
the Christians,*' (13 ; 

(11) When Cyprus was taken during the reign of the third Caliph, 
“ the Cypriots agreed to pay the same revenue as they had done to the 
Emperor (of Rome), atid the Caliph, unable as yet to guarantee their 
protection, remitted the poll-tax ** Muir's Caliphate (1934;, p. 305. 

(13) How much truth is there in Sarkar's remarks, ‘ A Zimmi 
must pay other exactions for the maintenance of the army, in which he 
cannot enlist even if ho offers to render personal service in:tead of paying 
the poll-tax ’* Vol. 3, p. 386. 

^13) Preachir.g of Islam (edition 1913) pp. 60, 61, 63, 
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Even in a country like Baluchistan, in consideration of 
the payment of the jizyah, the Hindus enjoyed religious 
toleration. They were free from persecution and molesta- 
tion ; in any dispute with the tribesmen, they could 
appeal to their protector or the headman for a fair hearing 
and a fair settlement The honour of their women was 
respected ; their religion was tolerated ; no one tampered 
with their customs.” 

We read the followingin the Encyclopedia of Islam (p. lU51): 
“ Jizyah originally meant the collective tribute levied on conquered lands. 
The Arabs everywhere left the administrative conditions, which they 
found unchanged, and regarded the revenues of the province as their 
Jizyah. The distinction which, later, became usual between jizyah as a 
poll-tax and Kharaj as a land tax did not at first exist, for our 
authorities frequently speak of a Kharaj from a poll-tax and a Juya/i 

from land. According to the Arab view, the Jizyah was a poll-tax 

Now apoll'iax existed before the conquest in the conquered lands, Sassanian 
and Byzantine, but the main source of revenue and licence of the tribute 
was the land-tax which bore the Aramaic name of Khraga, This term 
was identified with the Arabic Kharaj, With the consolidation of Arab 
power, Kharaj gradually became the term applied to the land-tax, 
which, with the gradual conversion to Islam of the subjected peoples, came 
to he levied on Muslims also and thus lost its tributary (^Gizyah) character, 

Jizyah existed in Turkey down to the time of the Crimean war. By 

the Law of 10th May, 1855. (F. Banberg, Geschiclite der Oriental 
Augclegenheit, p. 2G8) the Jizyah as a tax on the free exercise of religion 
( ?) was replaced by a tax for exemption from military service. * 

We have noticed the derivation and history of jizyah^ 
and it is sufficient to affirm that it was not ‘a tax on the free 
exercise of religion.’ Bunberg’s remark that in Turkey jizyah 
was replaced by a tax for exemption from military service, 
is based on an erroneous conception. In the pi'cccding 
pages cases have been cited in which Christian Ottoman 
subjects were exempt from the jizyah on their agreeing to 
perform some kind of military service. What happened in 
1855 was that instead of a religious ordinance hitherto 

(14) Census of India, 1911, Vol. 4. Baluchistan, Pari 1, p 175. 
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recognized, the question of exemption from military service 

was placed on a purely political footing. 

The theory of the obnoxious nature of jizyah is entirely 
repudiated by the fact that when the 

New cenverts paid consolidated their power, ‘‘ finan- 

pzyah. ^ 

cial considerations compelled the Arab 
government, towards the end of the first century, to insist 
on the ?ie 7 (; converts contimiing to pay jizyah^ even after they 
had been received into the community of the Faithful.” 

When non- Muslim tribes made treaties with the Prophet, 
Treaty with Arab and agreed to pay jizynli^ the following 
stipulations were made : — 

( 1 ) They will be protected against their enemies ; 

(2) They wdll not have to go to the collector to 

pay the jizyah ; 

(15) Sarkar writes, ‘‘The theory of some modern writers that the 
Jaziya was only commutation money paid for exemption from military 
service is not borne out by history, for it was as late as 10th May 1855 that 
“ the Jaziya as a lax on the free exerciFc of religion was replaced by a tax 
for ex mption fn ra military fervice even in European Turkey.” (Ill, 312 
Note), Solely relying on Banberg, the learned author has chosen dis- 
card all available evidence in relation to Jizyah, Banberg's remarks 
are “ not borne out by history.” 

(16 j Preaching of Islam, p. 60. 

tl7) How different was the opinion of Muslim divines of Aurangeb’s 
tune, who held that the Zimmis mud pay the Jizyah personally, that the 
money should be refused if sent through an agent, that the tax-payer 
should cDinc on foot and make the payment standing, while the payee 
should remain seated, and that the receiver, placing his hand above that of 

the Zimmi should take the money and shout ‘O, Zimiii ! pay the Jizyah J* 

{Mirat, lOl-a.) 

There is nO evidence that the jizyah was collected in the manner 
prescribed above, all the pious wishe of the fossilisid bigots notwith- 
standing. 

The degrading pres -nptions noted above were not the innovation of 
Aurangzeb, but formed part of the “ model ” rules enunciated by theolo- 
gians We find a mention of the same rules before Aurangzab during the 
reign >f Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur. (hasatin, 355). 
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(fi) Their life, their property, their merchandise 
and their land will be inviolable ; 

(4) Their priests will not be removed from their 

places ; 

(5) Their churches will be free from all interfer- 

ence ; 

(6) They will not be forced to change their religion. 

When we come to deal with Aurangzeb, the question 

naturally suggests it-self as to why he 
AurangzeJ : cr tics. ^ •' 

levied the tax at all when the Rajputs 

wielded the sword side by side with the Mughals and the 

Hindu soldiers fought the imperial battle in comradeship 

with the Muslims? Even granting that there was some 

justification for the imposition of jizyah in the early days 

of Islam, there was no necessily for its revival in a country 

overwhelmingly non-Muslim. Besides, circumstances had 

changed and India was not Arabia. Such are the criticisms 

against the injudicious act of Aurangzeb. 

The non-imposition of the tax for many j^ears after 
Aurangzeb’s accession clearly suggests that the Emperor 
appreciated the current situation and was, perhaps, not 
unconscious of the benefits of political expediency. A urang- 
zeb might have continued this policy were it not for the 
fact that he had undertaken the task of vivifying Islam 
in India and bringing the faithful rigorously in line with 
its doctrines and tenets. He had ascended the throne, 
according to his own confession, not as a political person- 
age, but as the saviour of bis religion, and, consequently, 
his energies were soon directed towards religious matters. 
His reformative zeal affected not only the Musalmans, 
but the Hindus as well. Gradually, the conservative 
element at Court secured a preponderating influence, 


(18; Kitab-ul-Kharaj by Abu-Yufuf. 
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and the theologians and the ecclesiastics ruled the day. They 
grew in strength and power and displayed Aurangzeb as 
thf paragon of Muslim piety. Their delectable remarks 
were followed by the suggestion that the jizyah should be 
revived. Though the fact has often been overlooked, the 
idea first origmated not ivith Aiirangzth, hut with the learn- 
ed theologians. Jshwar Das, who was intimately known to 
the chief Kazi, writes, “ The learned theologians, looking 


The( logians ^^ernand 
imposition 


to His Majesty’s piety, pointed out the 
propriety of levying the jizynhy which 


was necessary according to Islamic law. 


His Majesty, therefore, thinking its imposition binding upon 


him, appointed Enayetullah Khan for its regulation.” 


A Muslim historian writes, ‘‘ As the entire attention 
of His Majesty is directed towards strengthening the P'aith 
and the propagation of the Canonical Law, and all the 
affairs of the State, financial and political, have been 
moulded according to the holy law, the theologians, looking 
to the religiousness of the Emperor, pointed out the necessity 
of imposing the jizyah on the Zinwiis of the imperial 
dominions, and presented a statement to His Majesty based 
on the books of Fiqh (jurisprudence) as regards the rate 
and method of collecting the jizyah,^'' 

Having been hailed as the champion of Islam, 
Aurangzeb could not refuse to promulgate an order binding 
by the Islamic law which he so strictly desired to follow. 
This consideration had a predominant influence over his 
mind, and it was impossible for him to give a negative 
answer. The proposal was, however, considered not only 
from the religious, but also, as there arc reasons to believe, 
from the financial point of view. 

C19) Futuhat, T3, 74. 

(30) Mirjt, 190-a. 
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Hindu pilgrims, who flocked to their sacred places had 
Abolition of 80 pay a large sum to the Government. 

According to Manucci, the Mughals took 
Rs. 6/4? from every pilgrim at Allahabad, Aurangzeb 

abolished this tax along with others, eighty in number, 
such as proceeds from fines, presents, pasturage, road tax, 
ferries, etc., some of which were a great source of trouble to 
the public though they swelled the state exchequer. Some 
of the abolished taxes yielded 25 to 30 lacs of rupees every 
year. ‘‘ Every pagoda*’ says Muncci, “ paid to the king 
every year a considerable sum. It was very undesirable, he 
(Aurangzeb) said, to levy such a tax, for thereby it looked, 
as it he approved of idolatry. He, therefore, directed that 
such a tax should never more be collected.” There was 
also a tax on carrying the bones of dead Hindus for being 
thrown into the Ganges. This was abolished by Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb had relieved the people fi’om many liabilities, 
but he had soon to reconsider his decision- 

Jizyah, a financial , , . , . i . i i i 

consideration. At the time when the treasury had lost a 

considerable amount of money, the imposition of the jizijah 

was suggested to him. The proposal suited him both from 

the religious and from the financial standpoints. According 

to Aurangzeb, the imposition of the jlzyah was binding on 

him, while other taxes were not compulsory. By remitting 

other taxes and levying Jizyah, he thought he would be 

able not only to adjust his finances, but discharge a 

religious obligation as well. 

That the jizyah was not intended to bring about the 
forced conversion of the Hindus is 

Hindu servants 

exempted. further proved by the fact that the 

(21) II, 82. 

(22) K.K. II, 87 — 89; Mughal Administration, 9G; A/irn« (Litho) 
226, 265- 

(23) Manucci, II, 61. 

(24) Mughal Aarainistration, 105, 
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ihoSMe were exempted from pa^^ment TU, 

exemption can de eKp/kfaff<d <//if ddff ddefe was 
no reason for levying it from those who discharged their 
duties towards the State by service in the civil departments 
and the army. Ishwar Das says, His Majesty issued an order 
that, excepting servants of the State, other non-Muslims 
should pay at the following rate: — From the rich having an 
income of Rs, 2,500 Rs. 13 should be taken ; from the middle 
class with an income of Rs. 250, Rs. 6 8; from the poor 
having an income of more than Rs. 52 and leaving a mar- 
gin above the cost of supporting himself, h^s family and 
children, Rs. 3-4 should be taken.'*’ 

With reference to the imposition*^of the jizyah^ Manucci 
says, ‘‘Aurangzeb did this for two reasons. First, because 
by this time his treasures had begun to shrink owing to 
expenditure on his campaigns; secondly, to force the Hindus 
to become Mohamadans.” 

(35) Manucci II, 334. Sarkar says, “ By imperial orders, the jizyah 

was reimposed in order, as the Court historian records, “ to spread 

Islam and put down the practice of inhdelity ** ( Vol III 308). The jizyah v as 
never imposed to spread Islam, as the author thinks. It was levied by a 
religious minded emperor only because, in his opinion, its imposition 
was binding on him. The imperial order is wrongly quoted, Ths 
learned author has given the correct version of the order in the foot-note 
on page 313, Vol. Ill, which runs as follows; “AH the aims of the 
religious Emperor being directed to the spread of the law of Islam and 
the overthrow of infidel practices, he issued orders, etc.” There is a world 
of difference between “ the spread of Islam ” and “ the spread of the law 
of Islam.” There is not a vestige of proo! that “ the officially avowes 
policy in reimposing the jizyah wa'i to increase the number of Muslim 
by putting pressure on the Hindus.” The Ma'asir-i-Alamgiri from which 
the order has been quoted was not written at the instance of Aurangzeb 
and cannot be considered an ‘official history.* The use of state papers 
by the author of the Md*asir’i-Alamgiri cannot make his history 
‘official.’ 

“ The MiratA-Ahmaiii, another history, based upon official papers”* 
says Sarkar, “ ascribes the same motive (i. e, the putting of pressure, 
on the Hindus I) to the Emperor.” I have already quoted the Mirat which 
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The Hindus strongly protested against the imposition 
of the poll-tax. In India every new tax is resented, and 
in the case of the jizyah, its sinister significance, based 
upon mistaken notions, intensified the insult to which they 
thought they had been subjected, 

The jizyah was not mercilessly collected. The poor 
were required to pay only when their in- 

Easy payment of 

Jizyah. comc left a surplus over and above the 

cost of maintaining themselves and their families. Moreover, 
the middle class could pay in two instalments, and the poor 
in four; they could also pay in kind and if any one was ill 
for six months, he was free from all liability. Further, 
if after he assessment of the tax, a year had elapsed and 
the jizyah had not been collected for some reason other 
than the carelessness of the collectors, and the second year 
had begun to run, the arrears of the first year were not 

clearly speaks of the propagation of the holy law, as evidenced by the 
following text: — 

There is no basis for the remarks that “the officially avowed 
policy was to increa.se the number of Muslims,’* As to Maniicci, he is 
worthy of little credit. His bias against Aurangzob is patent enough. 
Th 3 exemption of Hindu servants, civil and military, is a proof con- 
clusive of the fact that in India the jizyah was not a tax on beliefs 
and its imposition was on well-defined principles enunciated in proceed - 
ing pages. 

(26) “ The character of the tax,’ writes Tod, “though much altered 
from its original imposition by Aurangzeb, when it was at once financial 
and religious, was held in unmitigated abhorrence by the Hindus 
from the complex association.” (I, 316). 

(27) Mirat^ 191-a & b. 
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to be realised. But if the assesses refused to pay the tax on 
account of his refractoriness, he was liable to pay the jizyah 
for both the years. 

It was once reported to the Emperor that the people of 
Hyderabad, owing to poverty, were unable to pay the jizyah. 
Aurangzeb thereupon ordered complete immunity from all 
kinds of taxes for one year. 

Though A kbar bad abolished the pzya/i in his empire 

JizyaA collected in it continued to be in force in Bijapur. 

Bijapur. Jts imposition by the Sultan is noticed 

by a historian and the rules relating to the tax correspond 
to those which prevailed later in the Mughal territory. 

An important rule in force was that the assets of a 
deceased pirson were never appropriated in payment of 
the tax. 

As previously explained, the poor paid Rs. 3^ on every 
fifty-two rupees that they saved, after maintaining themselves 
and their families. About the end of the 17th century, the ‘poor,’ 
meaning by that the artisans, labourers, servants, and factory 
workers, could easily maintain themselves and their families 
on about Rs. 4 a month, which was the current rate of 
wages The artisans, labourers and factory -workers, 

therefore, must have been exempt from the jizyah, as their 
income did not leave the re'iuired margin of Rs. b'l above 
the cost of maintaining themselves To put it in another 
way, those who had enough means for maintaning themselves 
and their families for two years had to pay Rs. 3-1* to the 
State. The assertions that “ the State annually 

(28) Mirat, (Litho) 321. 

(29) Futuhat, 111-b. 

(39) Basatin, 355. 

(31) This assumption is based on the fact that servants and peons 
In Gujarat were paid Rs. 4 monthly in 1690. See, From Akbar to Aurangzeb 
by W. H. Moreland, p, 173; A Voyage to Surat by Ovington, p. 392. 
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took away from the poor man the full value of one year’s 
food as the price of religious indulgence, and that the 
jiZ7jali meant for the Hindus an addition of fully one-third 
to every subject’s direct contribution to the State” do not 
accord with facts. 


The imposition of the jizyah was based on the principle 
that the Muslims were always liable for military service, 
while the non* Muslims were not. But if the latter were 
willing to undertake the service, they were exempted from the 
payment. According to Canon Law, every Muslim of 
military age is bound to Join the army on the declaration 
of a jihad ; those who are unable to Join must pay kafara 
or money by way of atonement. We have an instance on re- 
cord in which the Musalmans were willing to pay kafara, 
but Aurangzeb refused to accept it. During the wars with 
the Marathas, a circular was sent to some of the governors 
ordering each of them to send one thousand horse for 

(3:3) Sarkar, III 307 and 311. 


Acco ding to the learned author, the rate of the jizytth wa.i 
equivalent to “the money value of 9 maunds of wheat Hour.” But all 
available data indicate that tlie normal rate of wheat was somewhere 
about 80 or lb. per rupee. (See, From Akb ir to Annuigzeh^ 171, 11^2 and 
173)* The above rate iDievailed in Gujarat till 1660, and there are 
no indications that it changed in 1679-30. Thus Rs, Sj, the lowest 
amount of the purchased maunds of wheat which, according 

to Sarkar’s calculations, could support a min for four and a half months 
only. But cne C 3 uld not live on wheat alone. If we take into considetation 
the price of fuel and other necessaries, it will be found that lls. 3) 
would have sustained a man for about a month and a half. The rate of 
wages which ranged between Hs. 2 and 4 is a sure indication of the 
current standard of living. 


It is misleading to say that “for the poor, the incidence of the 
tax was 6 per cent of tlie gross income.** In the first place it was a 
fixed tax Even if a mail earned Rs . 200 or mire every yeavy he had to 
pay Rs, 3', only. In case he earned Ks. 199 per annum, he paid Rs. 31 
for after deducting the cost of maintaining himself and his family, Rs. 
62 was left, which was the standard of taxation. 

I am unable to find any basis for ths conclusion that in Gujarat 
the jizyah meant an addition of fully one-third to every subject’s direct 
contribution to the State. 
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the royal cavalry. All of them complied with the order, 
but the governor of Ahmadabad, named Shujaat Khan, peti- 
tioned the Emperor, stating that the people under his charge 
were unwilling to start on a distant campaign, and were 
ready to pay, in order to be exempted, two lacs of rupees 
which he forwarded to the Court, (^^). At the same time, 
Murad Khan, faujdar of Gudra, in the province of Ahmaaa- 
bad, showed his anxiety to hasten to the battlefield with the 
required contingent. “ Both these letters were read to 
Aurangzeb,” writes Khafi Khan, and Shujaat Khan fell 
under royal disfavour. It was ordered that the faujdars 
of Ahmadabad should be at once degraded, and the following 
letter was despatched to Shujaat Khan : — “ Pity on your 
senile wisdom that you — whom I have elevated to governor- 
ship at a time when I am engaged in punishing the infidels, 
and when it is the duty of every Musa Im an to help the 
King of Islam, and when I ordered yon to raise a thousand 
horse at the expense of the State — should hold back and 

indulge in excuses The true servants of the State deem 

their presence at Court as part of their religious duty. 
It is the time that you should desist from all undesirable 
thoughts and send your adopted son along with the required 
contingent.” 

That the jizyah was not a tax on belief is conclu- 
sively proved by the fact that the priests 

Priests exempted. , ... ,* , . 

and religious heads of non-Muslini com- 
munities were generally exempted from the poll-tax. 
We learn from a Coptic source that Ali Ibn Is i, the famous 
Vazir of the later Abbasid Caliphs, wanted to impose the 
tax on “ all the monks and the poor and the feeble, and 

11 the people of Ahmadabad wpre willing to pay rupees two 
lacs, was f he sum of 5 lacs of rupees, paid by the Hindus of the entire 
province of Gujarat, excessive ? 

(34; K. K, II 478^480. 
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ill the monasteries in the lower valley of the Nile, and 
the bishops and monks that were in the monastery at 
Mina.” These ecclesiastics had hitherto enjoyed an 
exemption from this tax. When Ali attempted to levy it, 
“ they sent a delegation to Bagdad to protest, and were 
answered with a confirmation of the privilege.” 

In India, Muhammad bin Qasim had exempted the 
Brahmans from the payment of the jizi/ah, but the tax 
was imposed on them by Firoz Shah There is no 

indication to suggest whether the Hindu priests in the 
time of Aurangzeb were untaxed or not. But in view of 
the fact that Christian priests were exempted from the jtzyah^ 
it is probable that the Brahmans were also exempted from 
the payment of the tax. 

The Christian priests of Agra had been exempted from 
the poll-tax. In the 37th year of Aurangzeb’s reign, a 
parwanah was issued reaffirming their old privilege 

Apart from the ^ complex association ’ connected with 
the jizyah and strong Hindu protests against its imposition, 
there is no instance on record in which such facilities for 
payment were provided as in the case of the hated poll-tax, 

(35) Life and Tinier of AH Ibn Isa by Harold liowon 255— ;^5G, 

(36) Elliot, 1. 476. 

(37) Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, p. 30. 

Parwanah No, 8 from Aurangzeb with the seal of Asad Khan : “ The 
present and future officers of the capitation tax (taken from) the Zimmis 
residing in the permanently established capital, Akbarabad, should know^ 
that before this according to the account book of the late Ruhullah 
Khan regarding the exemption of the capitation-tax from five Padres 
in number with their dependants, a parwanah to the address of late 
Sheikh Muhammad Said, the late Amin of the capitation-tax of that 
place, had been written. Nowadays the Vakil (Agent) of the Padres 
(has made) a request that this present Amin asks for a sanad (addressed) 
to his own name. He ( the Vakil j hopes that a parwanah to the address 
of the present and future officers of that place be given. It is, there- 
fore, ordered that in the matter of taking capitation tax from Rator and 
other Padres, they according to the former order should not hinder them. 
In this matter they should take as much case as posuble, 9th Jumada 11 
37th year of reign.*’ 
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APPENDIX B. 


SlVAJI AN’D THE JIZVAH. 


When Auranf^zt/b took ths fiell the 11 hit of Cliittor, who 

h.idf^^ivjii an asylum to the infant son of Jaswant Sin-h and domanded 
the payment of t]ie jizyih, thi liana is said to have written a letter to 
Aurangzeb “ in a style of su.di uncompromising dignity, so much of ?oul- 
stirring rebuke mingle'l with a boundless and tolerating benevolence 
that it may challenge competition with any epistolary production of any 
age, edime or condinon.’' The Rana is said to have written, “ During 
your Majcity’s reign many have been alienated from the empire, and 
further loss of territjry mist iit.c?ssarily follow, since d 3 vas!:ation and 
rapine now universally prevail witliout redraint. Your subjects are 
trampled under foot and every province of your empire is impoverished, 
depopulation spreads and diflicuUies accumulate. When indigence has 
reiched the habitation of the soviieign and his princes, what can be 
the condition of the nobles?’* (Tod. 1, 3^11), Sarkar attributes this 
letter to Sivaji and calls it “ tempjrate and reasoned” {sio.) ** Mi/ 
exreUent ii(>rvi('€S' and dei'olion to the welfare of the Stntef' wrote Sivaji 
with a true sense of humour, ‘'are full known to the Princes, Khans, 
Jmirs, Ilaj is, and Rais of India, to the rulers of Persia, Central As'a, 
Turkey and Syria to the inhabitants of the seven climes of the globe 

It has recently come to my ears that, on the ground 

of the war with me having exhausted your wealth and emptied the 
imperial treasury, Yt)ur Majesty has ordered that jizyah should be col- 
lected from the Ilindus In your Majesty's reign, many of 

the forts anil province! have gone out of y.>'ir pos^ooion, anl the 7 'est 
will soon do so, because there will be no slackness on my part in raiding 
and dcrastatiny thnn.' (///, dJ7-:3J9.) 

We need not put too much strain on the credulity of the reader by 
giving the letter a label of genuineness. It is full of rank censure and 
rabid abuse; it is unthinkable that a person endeavouring to make a digni- 
fied protest uo’ild be so injudici )us as to write a letter in such a tone. The 
genuineness of the letter can be judged from the fact that no two copies of 
it agree in their contents and its authorship is attribu'ei to four different 
persons The Iloyal Asiatic Society Ms, 71, ascribes the authorship to Sivaji 
A.S.B. Ms. .>(>, to Shambhuji, Orme's Fragments, to Jaswant Singh, 
and Tod I, 3^3, to liana Raj Singh of Udaipur. 

The letter could not have been written by Sivaji. It is presumed 
that he was asked by Aurangzeb to pay the Jizyah, and hence the letter 
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of protest. Now jizyah was imposed on 2iid April 1679, and in that 
very month Dilei* Khan, the Muglial commander, captured the fort 
of Bhupalgarh belonging to Sivaji, {Siraji and his Timrs, 415.) Even before 
that date, there was no peace betvvesn Aurangzeb and Sivaji. Sambhuji 
had fled from Panha la and joined Diler Khan. Prom April to July, there 
was no actual encounter between the Mughals and the Marathas.. 
but there is nothing to show that a truce had been made. From 
August 1679 till the death of Sivaji, there was a constant clash of arms 
between the Mughals and the Marathas. Under these circumstances, can 
it be believed that Aurangzeb would have asked tlie Maratha leader to 
pay the Jizy ih? Sarkar says, “About the middle of this year Shivaji sent 
to Aurangzeb a well-reasoned and spirited letter of protest against the 
jazia.’' (Sivaji, 415.) No authority has been quoted in proof of the 
assertion that the letter was written about tlie middle of the year 1679. 

Sivaji is supposed to have writeii, ‘ If you imagine piety to consist in 
oppressing the people and terrorising the Hindus you ought first to levy 
jizf/ah from liana llaj Singh, who is the head of the Hindus. Then it 
will not be so very diflicult to collect it from me, as 1 am at your 
service.” It is *.lear from the above that Sivaji was asked to pay tlie 
jizyah, while the Liana was not. But we know for certain that the 
llanawas asked top ly the tax. According to Khafi Khan, ‘anadmoni. 
tary firman was sent to Him of Chittir asking him pay the jizyah 
and to turn out the sons of llaja Jaswant ” (K. K. III. 261). We are 
further told that the liana offerei to pay the jizyah after which 
Aurangzeb returned to Delhi (Ibid, 262). The divergence between 
Sivaji’s supposition and the actual fact is clear enough. If instead of 
liana Raj Singh, howeve:, we put the name of Raja Ram Singh, the 
obscurity is explained away. Tod’s version of the letter is as follows : 
“ If zeal for your religion hath induced you to determine upon 
this measure, the demand ought by rules of equity to have been made 
first upon Ram Singh. Then let your well-wisher be called upon to 
pay with whom you will have leis difficulty to encounter.” The writer 
of the letter is correct about Ram Singh, as being a State servant he 
w'as exempted from ih& jizyah. But according to Sarkar, the mention of 
Ram Singh is an error, as “no Jaipur chieftain could have been ‘the 
head of the Hindus.” In the face of such discrepancies it is 
difficult to believe in the genuinenes' oi the letter. 

The extent of the writer’s information is indicated by the fact that 
in the letter, as quoted by Sarkar (III. 32S), “paupers, mendicants, ruined 
wretches, and the famine-stricken” have been shown as assessees of the 
jizyah. We know for certain that the people mentioned above were 
exempt from the tax. 
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According to the Basatin, the pzyah was levied by Muhammad 
Adil Shah of Bijapur, We are not told if Sivaji ever thought of writing 

a * temperate and reasoned' letter of protest to the Sultan, who was 

his close neighbour. 

Apart from the criticism against the letter itself, it will be 
Intriguing to know as to how the 'spirited' epistle was handed over to 
Aurangzeb. We know that there was no penny post in India then. 
Who was the messenger who took the letter to the Mughal Court? 

The truth is that the letter is transparently spurious and as 

Elliot says (Vol. 7, p. 291) “It is not improbable that it is the work 
of some private Hindu politician, who chose this way of publishing a 
sort of manifesto against the government/’ 
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\VHF\ WAS JlZVMI JMi'OSJiJ)? 

According to Kha/i Khan, Jhyah inipostjd iminodiatelf after 
the suppression of the Satnaini rehellion. As Kljafi Khan and the author 
of the Ma'aair i'Alamgiri differ about dates, it is necessary to determine 
the date of the Satnami rebellion. 

In K. K. the account of the Sa'rnaniis is given on page Vol. 
II, and the date noted on top-margin is Hijra, which is mani- 

festly wrong. If we oj)en pagi ‘217, we will tind 10^ I- on the margin. 
This is correctly noted, as cii the 4th line from ilie bottom iiieiitioii 
is made of an event in the Itth >ear of the reign. Page also 
bears the same date, i. 108 1 Hijra, but on page we find the 

date changed. Instead of 108t we find 1082 Hijra, though, in the 
text there is no hint of the last dati. From page ‘2P.) to '26H the error 
in date is (!ontiniied, and 10S!2 Hijra his been mistakenly accepted 
as the date of the Satnami rebellion. If the ITth year of Aurangzeb’s 
reign is continued from page 1^17 to page 2.V2, then the date on 
top-margin should be lOHt Hijra, and, conseijiiently, the rebellion 
should be held to have occurred in the same year, lint, 1 think 
1081- Hijra is not the correct iate of the Satiianii rising. 

According to the Alamyiri^ the Satnami rebelled in the 

l/>th year of the reign, 1082 Jlijra, and K idnndax Khan was sent 
against them on -itith zul-yiitln of the same year (M. A. lid 114). Prof. 
Sarkar calculates the above dates as May 1072 ami March 1078 
respectively. ( III. d:h> aid :U0.) Hut JV'Si Hijra or 1G72 A. I>, is 
nut the correct date of tlie rebellion. 

Khali Khan explicitly says that when the Km )eror was returning 
from Hasan Abdal, there was a dispute belwceu a Mughal soldier 
and one of the Satiiamis which later on develuped iiitu an insurrection. 
We have, tlierefore, to determine tie date of Aurang/eb’s icturn to 
Delhi. 


According to K. K. Vol. II. , M. A. 


Sarkar 
Vol. HI. 


Aurangzeb | 
leaves for 
Kabul, 



! I 

End of Ifith yeai { 11th Muharram I 26th June 

of reign (page * 2 ^ 1 ^ I of 17th year ( p. ; 167 1 . 

-Shaban, 1081. ; 132) ^llth Mu-| (p. 270). 

i harrarn 108.1 | 

• Hijra. : 

Heginning of 17 th . , 

year p. 2.37, — ^ ! 

ilamazan, 1084. | 
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According to K. K. Vol. II- M. A. 


Sarkar 
Vol. HI. 


Keturns from ct j Hasan Abdal 2^nd Muharram 

Ybi.;\n \hdzA. .^fter thiee years, in WHl (p. 154). 

the end of 18th or 
19th year” fp ^41). 

— Shahan 1080 cr 
7087 IVyn, 


27th March 
1076 (p. 
270). 


{(1) End of lOtli 3 ear 

(p. 210). 

Thi^ is evidently a mhprint. 


According to Orme, Aurangzeb “ marched from Delhi, as near as we 
can coinhine in April 1071.” (Eraginents, 51, 07.) Later on, he 
writes, “Aurangzcb returned himself to Delhi, from whence he had been 
absent 27 months, which, accoiding to our coiiiputati* n extended to 
July of thd year 1070.” (Ibid. 07.) Orme’s dates agree more with 
Khafi Khan Lliaii with the Ma\isir'i-Alam(/iri. I tliink the Satnamis 
rebelled in the beginning of 1070 A. D. and according to Khali Khan, 
tlii Jizyah was imposed in 1077. 

The Satnamis were, therefore, suppressed about t!ic end of 1070 or 
I he beginning of 1(»77. 

In one of the letters written betvveen Septemb tr 1071 and January 
1075, Dr. Erycr says, “ Even at this instant, he ( Auraii !:zeb) ii on a 
project to bring them all over to liis faitli, and lias already begun by 
tco tevere taxes, very severe ones, especially iij)o:i the Brahmins, 
making them j)a 3 ’’ a gold rupee per head and the inferior tribes 
proport ionatel 3 \” :’»!> 

Kcferring to tlie Farsis in the same letter Jie says, “ They were 
in hopes of exemption from the present poll, pretending their Law agree- 
able to the Moors, but that would not free them from the tax.” ^Vol. I. 
p. 298.) Later on, under the date December dlst, 1079, Dr. Fryer writes, 

“ I'he rains are tliis yeir set i i wdth tint violence that the very tops of 
the tree**' hereabouts are all under water; and since the great Mogul by 
reason of these intcrriiptio is cinnot goon to overcome the Pagans, he 
NVreaks his malice by assessing them with heavy polls that are not of his 
faith under his dominions.” (Vol. Ill p. 103.) At anotl er place he says, 

“ The Mogul continues a do ible poll on the heathens this year. * (Vol. III. 
p. 100.) 

39 A now iu'c'otint of Kust In-lU and Porfcia, Vol J, 
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In a Utt3r, dated Surat, 18th of November 1()79, an officer in diar^o 
of the Bn:?lisb factory writes : - 

“The great zeal of the King for the propagation of the Mohaiu- 
rnadan religion hath made him put a general tax: up 311 all persons; the 
first and the poor sort at the rate of 3’ Its. a head, the second at Hs. 0} 
the last at Its. 13i . iO 

The statements of Fryer and Kha'i Khan cannot be reconciled with 
those of other authors The description of the tax by Fryer distinctly 
refers to jizy ih and not to any other impost or custom duty. 

Elliot also records the imposition of jizyah immediately after the 
rising of the Satnamis. According to his calculation, the vSatnainis 
rebelled 1087 Hijri -lG7(i A. D. (Vol. Vll. p. 280) while j is j/a/t was 
impo-ed in 1083 Hijra =1077 A. D (Vol. VH, p. 201). 

According to the MlV asir^i-Al imyiriy (p. 171), the jizyah was 
imposed in the 23rd year of Aurangzeb’s reign, i. e., 1000 Hijra, or 
1679-80 A. D. Ma\t.sir ttl-Umara records the imposition of jizyah in the 
same year, but probibly the date is baseJ on the Ma" mlr'i- Alamgiri . 

The Miral-i-Ahmadi (folio lOO a) docs not give the date of the 
firman recording the rate and method of collecting jizyah. After 
describing the pursuit of the Ran a of Chittor by the Mnporial army in 
1090 Hijra =1(379-1080 A. D. the author says that during this time the 
theologians submitted a statement to His Majesty for the collection of 
jizyah from the Zimmis.” 

Manucci notices the imposition of jizyah after the death of Jaswant 
Singh, and according to his statement the date should be placed in 1079 
A. D. ThU will agree with the Ma*asir-i~Alamyiri and Mirat-i- Ahmadi , 
I think 1679 is the correct date of the imposition of the jizuaht 


Udia V/tbee ieceirl5, O. C* 4675. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

DISCRIMINATIVE REGULATIONS. 

According to Khafi Kh/in, “ An ordinance was 

issued altogether abolishing mah-^uL 
Customs Duty. » t 

on merchandise belonging to the Musal- 

mans. After a few days, in accordance with the suggestions 
of Diwaua and jui isls, it was ordered that all articles be- 
longing to Musalmans, the value of wliich did not exceed 
the nUab or Quranic minimum (Rs. 5S 8-0), should be free 
from duty, but, if the price of commodities exceeded the 
nlaab^ customs duty should be levied. On the representation 
of the D'man^ that the Musalmans were bringing their mer- 
chandise by instalments (so as nut to exceed the minimum), 
and were passing the good^ of the Hindu traders as their 
own properly, thereby occasioning the loss of zakui, it was 
ordered that in accordance with the previnns practice and in 
conformity with the Canon Law, per cent, should be taken 
from the Musalmans and 5 per cent, from the Hindus ” ^ 
Though Khali Khan speaks of ‘ previous practice/ wc 
ha\e not conic across any instance of discriminatory imposts 
before Aurangzeb. Tlie rules of Canon Law relating to 
customs duty are thus explained by a European savant, 
“ According to I be sli id law' of Islam, customs duty is 
forbidden and yet everyw here eustoms-ofiicus w'cre found. 
The jurists solved llie dilHculty by bringing customs duty 
under the beading of poor-la-x {zakai ) — at all events, so far 
as the Muslims were concerned. Hence the fiction that a 
merchant could have free passage across the frontier for a 
year, should he pay l ustoms duty once during that year.” ~ 

It is noticeable that the term zakat W'as applied to 
poor-lax as well as to customs duly. The difference betw'een 

1 K. K. IL 

% Heuaissunre d(s IsLim by Metz. 
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the two lay in the method of their collection and dis- 
l),iirsenient. While a man was free to give away inonev due 
as zakal to the poor according to his own choice, he had no 
option in relation to customs duty ; the latter must he 
paid to the State ; and it was the State alone which had the 
right to spend the money. Another difference was that if a 
man made a declaration that he was in debt an<l that 
nothing exceeding the Quranic minimum would be left to 
him after the discharge of his debt, or that he had already 
paid the money to the poor, he was exempted from -akid. 
But in relation to customs duty on merchandise no declara- 
tion or affidavit was of any avail; it must he paid at all 
cost. The payment of zakat was religiously obligatory, 
while customs duly was only a secular tax. An important 
point in relation to zakat and customs duty needs to be 
stressed. While zakal was levied on a man’s entire wealth 
or income, customs duty was payable only on merchandise ; 
only traders and merchants were <lirectly affected by the 
latter. ZfUkat had, therefore, a wider scope than customs 
duty. As tlie Musahnans had to pay .121 per cent, of their 
income as zakat^ they were required to pay only half of the 
current rate of customs duty which, in the case of the 
Hindus, was fixed at 5 percent. 

It is no doubt a fact that the money from zakal ccaiid 
be spent on Muslims alone. But zakat formed one of the 
sources of revenue for the Treasury known as Batt-uhmul, 
and there are innumerable instances on record wbicii show 
that money from Ball-ul-mal was spent both on Muslims 
and non-Muslims, 

According to Khafi Khan, as previously noliced, in ilic 
case of Muslim traders, customs duty was at first altogether 
abolished; subsequently, only .articles below the Quranic 
minimum were exempted; but ultimately all goods were 
taxed al 9\ per cent, in the case of Muslims and 5 per cent, 
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ill that of Hindu vendors. As against the authority quoted 
above, it is alleged that Aurangzeb first originated the dis- 
criuiinatiiig rate of duty, and subsequently made an exemp- 
tion ill the case of Musalmans.^ The latter view is 
based on the Mirat^i^Ahmadi in which the royal order is 
thus quoted As in the matter of viahsul sayer^ which 
IS collected in the imperial dominions, it was reported to 
His Majesty that at cvciy place a different practice prevail- 
ed, a royal order was issued on the 4th of Shavwal, 1075 
A. H. (1675 A. D.) that collections should be made at the 
rate of 52^ per cent, from the Muslims and at the rate of 
5 per cent from the Hindus; and the collectors should 
exempt all goods {Ajnas) the value of which did not exceed 
Rs. ; and that nothing should be demanded from 
merchants on account of ra/ir/ari.” Two years later, an 
exemption was made in favour of Musalmans, while the 
Hindus remained liable to taxation as usual.^ We, how- 
ever, learn from the same authority that in the ^25ih year 
of Aurangzeb’s reign, the following firman was sent to a 

governor: Before this orders were issued for the 

exemption of the Musalmans from the payment of zakat. 
As it has been reported to His Majesty that some of the 
Musalmans, for the sake of earthly gain, are passing the 
goods of the Hindus as their own, thereby occasioning loss to 
Hiiit'ul-maly and as some of them avoid payment of zakat, 

3 Sarkar, 111, 313. 

\ Imposts on manufacturo of ropiitable kinds wore called jihat 
zakat (customs) and the remainder {tayer jihat) commonly called sayer 
(misccllanc'jus). *• In its origin.il purport, the word sayer signifies 
moving, walking, or the remainder ; from the latter it carno to denote 
the remaining or all other sources of revenue in addition to the land tax, 
from a variety of iiuposts, as customs, transit dues, house fees, market, 
etc., ill which sense it is current throughout India.** (Jerret’s Ain-i^ 
Akhariy Vid. II, p. 68 ) 

6 Mirat (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series), pp, ^68-^69. 

0 Ibid., 366. 
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which is obligatory, it is ordered that, subject to the 

rules, zakat should be collected from Muslims at the rate 
of per cent. 

Khafi Khan’s sequence of events is thus proved and con- 
firmed by the author of Mirat, and is further supported by 
Manucci who says, ‘‘There is a second customs duty upon 
goods brought by Hindu merchants ; it is five per cent. ; 
and though Aurangzeb had remitted it for Mahomed ins, he 
has not failed all the same to take two and a half per cent, 
from them. He makes those whom he had exempted pay 
the rents and customs duty.” ^ 

We have no definite information as to the class of 
goods to which the discriminative rate of tax was \ipplied, 
but we know that, if the price of a commodity was below the 
nisab or Quranic minimum (Rs. 52 8), it was free from all 
imposts. Duties on fish, milk, vegetables, oil, tobacco, fuel, 
etc., were abolished in 1673, along with other illegal cesses 
or ahzvabfiy about seventy in number. 

It is interesting to compare the rate of lax on goods 
sold during Hindu and Muslim periods respectively. Aurang- 
zeb did not collect more than 5 p. c. of the value of a com- 
modity, but Chaiidragupta realised ten per cent. Megasthe- 
nes, the ambassador of Selukos to Ihecourtof Chandragupla, 
has given us an excellent account of the institutions of 
India. Describing Pataliputra (now Patna), Megasthenes 
says, “Those who have charge of the city are divided into 
six bodies of five each. The members of the first look after 
everything related to the industrial arts The sixth 

7 Ibid., 398-299. The above firman does not relate to zakat proper, 
but to zak It as customs duty, as no authority has power to exempt a 
Musalman from the payment of the poor tax, the rate of whi(*]i in fixed 
by the Canon Law. 

8 Manucci, II, 417. 

9 MiraU 386, 
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and last class consists of those who collect the tenths of llie 
prices of the article soi l. Fraud in the payment of this tax 
is punished with death. 

The system of raising revenue by means of tolls and 
duties is a very old one. It had the sanction of the Hindu 
law- givers, and formed part of fiscal arrangements under 
thi Muslim administration. Customs and transit duties 
were always regarded by the pciople in general as vexatious. 
We find that in the Maurya Kmpire, ‘‘the merchant was 
midcted in dues at the frontier, by road*t‘ix»^s and tolls, and 
by the ociroi at the gales of thj cities ” {C amhrid ge His- 
tnj of India, I, 47H). In tlie Muslim period Firoz Shah 
Tuglihuj, Akhar, Jab i igir and Aurangze h issued edicts 
against the collection of burdensome levies, but their per- 
sistence clearly indicates the perennial conHict lietvveen the 
central authority which repeatedly remitted the oppressive 
taxes, and the local ad ninistrators, who collected them for 
their own reqiiireineu ts. Outside th^ Alughal Kmpire the, 
system was “ more oppressive than within its borders." 
( Moreland). 


There is some confusion about the use of the term 
Zxiktit in relation to customs duty. By a legal fiction, as pre- 
viously noticed, customs duty was incorporated inider the cate- 
gory of zakcit. In Akhar’s //; //uin prohibiting the collection 
of illegal cesses, the word zakat is used.’*^ Fiarly in his 
reign, Jahangir abolislied several duties, and the specified 
term used by him is zakat-i-mir hahri ica taingha-i-ruh. 

O Thu Frixg nenls of (» ilH i 1 aiii edita.l by 

Schwaiiback under the title of Afugasthenes In^Iiku (Bonn, ISKi); and 
translated by MeCrindle in ^tneit-nt liuiiu described by Megasthenes 
and .ivriaii, (Trubiier, I.ondon, 1877"). 

11 Minit i;i-17d. 

Id IbiJ., 18 1 ; T.irikh-i'Jahiinyxri, Mi. Mo. 3'JJ, . O. L. 
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Khafi Klian has applied both the words, malisnl and 7:akat, 
in relaiioii to customs duty. There is a reference lo zakat 
as regards a tax on the sale of horses in the Miral which 
.ipplies both the terms rnahsul and zakat to customs dutyd^ 
Shiliabuddin Talish also uses the word zakat in his continua- 
tion of Fathiijyah44hriyyafi : ‘'From the first occupation of 
India and its ports by the Muhammadans to the end of 
Shahjahan’s reign it was a rule and practice Lo exact hisil 
from every trader, to collect house-tax from new- 

comers and hucksters, to take zakat from travellers, mer- 
chants and stable keeper 

In Gan]-i‘liasliiiii (25!2 Ji55), the word zakat is iiscd in 
relation tosxle and purchase of goods. ^‘Zakaty'*'* writes More- 
land, “which occasionally appears in the commercial corres- 
pondence in forms such as jayat, properly denotes an income 
tax recognized by Moslem law, but at our period its pecu- 
liar meaning had come to be a duly levied, not at fixed 
intervals of time, but at uncertain intervals of space. 

“ The duties on internal transit stand in a different position 
These duties are a very common topic in the com- 
mercial reports, where they are spoken of as rahdari or 
jayat.’'’' 

It is clear from the above that viahsul i\v\A zakat were 
interchangeable terms. I think that they have reference 
mainly to four imposts: 1. Inland transit duty. 2. A lax 
levied on articles of food brought within the limits of any 
town. 15. Duties on the local sale of produce and goo Is. k 
Customs duly collected at sea ports.. Imposts I and 2 were 
abolished in KifiO and 1(57^5 respectively.’'^ As regards No. .5, 

13 K. K. II, 22‘)>230. 

I t Mirat, 339. 

15 Studies in Mughal India, IGl. 

16 From Akbar lo Auranjzeby luto i. 

17 Ibid., 286 and note I. 

IS K. K. Mifut, '280. 
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I think that duties on sonic produce and goods were 
realized as ubzccih.s or cesses, many of which were abolished 
by Aurangzeb. As regards No. 4, the English mer- 
chants at Sural paid p. c. This duty was, later on 
increased to p. c. wliicli, according to Orme, “ was in- 
tended to equal their rales to the poll-tax established on all 
his subjects, not Malionudans, in the Empire.”"^ Hut 
Hamilton says, riie customs on Arahometan goods are two 
in the hundred, on Christians three and three-quarters, but 
the Clu-istians are exempt from paying poll-money, but the 
Mahometans are not, nor (lentows, who pay 5 p. c. customs 
on their goods. 

It is diliicult to say what Hamillon means by ‘poli- 
nioncy but it seems liial some classes of ^Mahometan goods’ 
were charged at the rale of 2 p. c., others at the rale 
of 5 p. c. 

On Uie sircnglh of a statemenl by Khafi Khan under 
^ the date it is alleged that Aurang- 

zeb forbade Hindu fairs throughout his 
dominions." An analysis of the evidence, however, will show 
that the charge is groundless. Speaking of the remission 
of vexatious taxes early in Aurang/eb's reign. Khali Khan 

writes “ His Majesty abolished rahdari and panda r\ and 

forbade the colUrli<uiof proceeds from markets (held during) 
f V.v and Jatra (pilgrimages) of infidels, several lacs of whom 
used to congregate once during a year at their temples, and 
used to sell and jnirchase goods, as well as the income from 

intoxicants gaming-houses, wdne-shops, etc which 

brouglit karors of rupees to the imperial treasury.” Ten 

19 Ovingtoii, loO. 

‘20 FragmfnlSf 9H. 

Jl fifir Account of I’hf Ensi 1 , 103 . 

K. K. 11. M2. 

Ibid , ^3. 
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years biter, the same author, after noticing how Aurangzeb 
had forbidden the writing of the annals of his reign, says, 
“ However, I v\ill give a brief description of the Emperor. 
Every day His Majesty showed sucli a solicitude for the 
enforcement of the holy law that .succefisive orders were 
issued against the collection of rah lari and pandnn, etc, 
and for uprooting the use or ha])it {raivaj) of intoxi- 
cants and wine-shops and against the collection of jatra 
wlien innumerable men and women of every denomination 
used to gather every year on a specified date at the temple 
of the Hindus, and goods worth lacs of rupcf^s used to be 
sold and purchased yielding large amount as mahsul to the 
treasury ” This last order is hil l responsible for the 
prohibition against the holding of fairs in the Mughal 
dominions. But a comparison of the two cpiotations noted 
above uill reveal the fact that the two statements are not 
only identical in phraseology, hut deal with the same sub- 
ject, ?. c., the remission of taxes. l'lu‘ words ‘ collection of 
jatiiC in the last quotation have been read as something 
separate and distinct, while in leality they meant ptocceda 
from the collection of jatra. Though the language is a 
little involved, yet it is cviileiit from the context that it 
was the lax from the jatra ih it was abolished, and not that 
the Hindu pilgrims were stopped from visitnig their holy 
places. 


Aletander H imilton, whooi we h ive previously (pioted, 
bears testimonv to the fact that “ the 


Hamilton's testimony. 


Gentows have full toleration for their 


religion, and keep their fasts and feasts as in former times, 
when the sovereignty was in pagan princes'' hands.'''' He 
further says, “ they (i. c., the Hindus) h id several feasts 
when I was there, but one they kept on sight of a new moon 
in February exceeded the rest in ridiculous actions and 


24 K. K. II, m. 
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expense, and this is called the feast of Wooly (Holi),” 
(Vol. I, 127). 

From the testimony of Sujaii Kai of Batala who wrote 
his book KhulaHal-ut-Tawarikh between 1695 and 1699 
A. I)., it is clear that fairs were regularly held and pilgrims 
used to flock to places of pilgrimage throughout the 
Mughal dominion. 

‘‘Thirty /ro,9 from Sirhind is the ancient town of 

Thanesar On the day of Solar Eclipse large numbers of 

people, high and low, great and small, male and female, 
assemble heic from all parts of the world and all sides of 
the could, ry and from remote distinces.” {India of Auranrj- 
r:ch p. 15). Speaking of Hard war, the author says, “ Every 
year, on the day when the Sun enters the sign of Aries, — 
which is called Haisakhi, — people from every side assemble 
hcia; (ll)id. 19). “ I’ifleen Aro.v from Sialkot is Purmandal, 

It is sacred to Mahadev. When the Sun enters the sign of 
Virgo, large numbers of people, coining from all sides of 
the world, form a great gathering.” (Ibid. 97). 

The following graphic description of a fair by Siijan 

..... disproves the oft-repcatel state- 

r not j)ro!iil)Ueil. ‘ 

ment that Aurangzeb “ forbade fairs 

Ihrough.oiil his dominions — 

Two kos from Halala is Achal, a place sacred to 
Syam Kartik; it is an old shrine. Here is a large lake the 
water of which rivals that of kausar in pleasantness and 
good tast<!. At the commencement or middle of (the Sun’s 
journey in) the Libra, which is the time of the equinox and 
the merry season among the men of the world, thousands of 
mendicants of austere devotion and many anchorites bent 
upon heiiefiting others, come to this place. And all classes 
of people, fashionable, respectable, great and small, male 
and female, liaving come from all parts of the country. 
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ftssemble together for six days. This vast crowd of men 
and assemblage of private and public personages covers 

leagues (of ground) Multitudes by beholding the beauty 

of the moon-faced fairy-like (fair ones), (ijralify Ihcir wishes. 
Groups of pleasure-seekers and lover.s of good cheer lill 

the stomach of their desire with every sort of eatables 

And in this merry gathering, in one part of the bazar, on 
the two sides of the road, are arranged on trays and dishes 
many kiiuls of eatables, comfects, fruits of spring and 
autumn, perfectly sweet and fresh. In another (juarter of 
the assembly, music, song, dance, and pantomime delight 
the sight seers and the audience. At another place, clever 
bulToons and eloquent story tellers by their rare speeches 
fxcitc the laughter of the spectators. At another place 
jugglers of extraordinary capacity perform strai^ge and 

clever Iritks in sleights of skill and rope-dancing In 

another quarter the bazar glows warm with the buying 
nnd selling of many kinds of arms, accoutrements, and the 
various imjilenionis used by men and women and chiltlreirs 
toys Undoubtedly this is a sight to heliold.’*' (Ibid. 

It is evident from the al)ove description tliat fairs were 
not slopped, nor was there any restriction about Hie “(‘ollec- 
tion of piti n.” 

Note* 


Khafi Khan’s statement has been wrongly interpreted. 
1 he two orders mentioned by Khafi Khan are noted here: — 

I 

Jtjaj ) «U| jjli. Ju .tji 

5 hd 5 3 3^' 3«, .... y t 

M ^ 3 tJt « y 81^ 3© 3^ 

jtji U )1 <^ti-.’5’ 3 ^^ 13 ^ i_3(w! 

I >>3^. «1 t- 3 ikiy 3« 3 ^:y\> 3 © y> 0 ^ 3 .^? 5 ) 
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A coiiiparisoii of Ihc two cjuol itions will conviiK^e the 
reader that Khafi Khan, in his second stateuicrit, is oidy 
recapitulating what he had previously mentioned. As the 
lirst statement speaks of the proceeds from nihduri, pandari, 
jainty etc., it can he safely inferred that in the suhseipient 
statenunt dealing with tlie same suhjecls, the incomes from 
the same sources were meant to l^e implied. This argument 
receives further support from the fact that in the second 
statement we lind the words 'successive orders’, which 
clearly proves that Khafi Khan in his second statement 
is only repeating the orders that he had already mention- 
ed. And it is evident that Aurangzeh’s orders, early 
in his reign, related to the proceeds from j(i*ra and not 
to the stoppage of tlie jatra itself. 

It has been wrongly held that Hindu fairs were 
abolished. The word used by Khafi Khan is jatra which 
does not signify ‘fair.’ It means pilgrimage, and no 
historian has so far asserted that Aurangzeb forbade 
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lliiRhi pilgrims from viMting their holy places, 11 ilocs 
not appeal to reason tlnit Aurangzcb allowed a large con- 
course of people to visit their sacred shrines, and yet stopped 
them from making a sale or purchase of eatables and other 
things daily in use. It is unthinkable that people coming 
from far and near had only two alternatives before them, 
starvation or pilgrimage. In a fair there arc not only 
booths for precious goods, but the sweet vendor, the fruit- 
seller, the milkman, the grocery dealer, all have their stalls 
for the convenience of the devout pilgrims. To have stopped 
a fair was to abolish pilgrimages, which was never done. The 
stoppage of fairs is a historical heresy based on a wrong 
interpretation of a single authority. 

There are instances in wliich conltnipoiary historians 
have often turned a regulation applying to a partieular 
locality or necessitated by particular circumstances into a 
general order and permanent law of the land. The holi 
celebration, for instance, was not stopped as is asserted by 
Khifi Khan, (II, 214) and Manucci, (II, 154) There being 
an apprehension of breach of peace, some police orders \verc 
'|)ronuilg!ited regulating the festival. Hamilton’s description 
of lloli, wliich he characterises as a ‘ mad feast,’ must dispel 
all doubts about the celebration of the impvortaiit festival. 

It is appropriate to point out that Aurangzeb's reform- 
ing hand fell heavily on tlie Muslims also. As a large 
number of women used to congregate at the tombs of saints, 
Aurangzeb issued orders forbidding their visit to those 
places. (Mirat, l68-b). Before Aurangzeb, Firoz Tughla(| 
had issued similar orders “that no woman should go out to 
the tombs undei pain of exemplary punishment.” (Elliot and 
Dawson, 111 380). Wc will find that most of Aurangzeb’s 
regulations were due to his reforming zeal and not to 
bigotry. 
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The allejfjilioa that the Hindus were forl)i(lden to ride 

Iliiulus f<>rl)i(ldo*i pallcis^ llioroii^libred horses, or to carry 
to ride p tikis and ' . . 

horse-5. arms, is based on a wrong interpretation 

of AniMngze}>\s orders. The first prohibiticn against rid- 
ing p ilaiifpiins is noted under the date llOt, Hijra - 1()1)3 
A. J). The royal order was issued,” writes Must aid Khan, 
“ that no ojie, except the princes and the nobles, sliouhl 
approach the fjulalbar on a palaiujuin without the permis- 
sion of His Majesty.” As the rjulalhai or the lied 
Enclosure was that part of the camp where the 
Emperor resided, the above order was issued not only 
to maintain the digndy of the sovereign, but also as a 
precaui ionary measure. It is noticeable that the order 
makes no discrimination between Hindus and Muslims. 
Later on, the same author notices in the year 1095 
A. 1). that “ a /inuan was circulated throughout the 
camp and tlie provinces that, excepting the Rajputs, the 
lliiidus should not ride elephants, and thorouglilired 
horses, and should not carry arms.” Khafi Khan v/iites 
under the date 1102, Hijra 1691 A. D, “It was ordered 
that the Hindus should not ride palkis, and thoroughbred 
holies without permission.”'^' 

The two authors meiilioned above ditYer from (aeh 
other in the following respects : — 

1. There is a difference of four years in dates. 

2. Khafi Khan records no restrictions against riding 
elt‘phanlsor carrying arms. 

d. Musl.iid Khan makes an exception in tlie case of 
the Rajputs, while Kliifi Khan mentions a general prohibi- 
tion against riding palaiKpiins without any exemptions. 


M. A. 

M. A. :s70. 
Ji K li Ik 
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Oil a comparison of the three versions previously 
noticed, I think Khali Khan's statement, dated 1691 A.D., and 
Mustaid Khan’s second statement under the date 1695 are 
only variants of the order that “ no one except the princes 
and the nobles should approach the gitlalhar on a palannuin 
without the permission of His Majesty.” A palkl was the 
only conveyance for long distances in India, and to have 
placed restrictions on its use would have had the same ePfect 
as to disallow any section of people from travelling by rail 
to-day. 

Ovington, who left India in I69d, says, “Those whose 
wealth is able to support it, arc pompously carried upon 
men’s shoulders in palanquins, whose carriage is as easy 
and pleasant as that of our chairs in the streets of London, 
but far surpasseth them in point of state and (jiiick des- 
patches of a journey When they take the air, 

either in palaiKiuins or otherwise, they usually frequent 
the coolest groves, and the pleasant gardens adjacent to 
the city.” Describing a Hindu wedding, Ovington 
remarks, ** When the joyful bridegroom and the bride, with 
their cosily equipage and pompous train, have marched 
thro’ the principal places of the city, in public view of all 
spectators, seated upon some delicate Indian horse, or Persian 
or Arabian steed, ambitiously courting the eyes ami o])ser- 

vance of all as they pass along they turn about to the 

bride’s habitation, where they enter, and arc seated opposite 
to one another in two chairs, with a table put between 
them.” 

Anrangzeb was not moved by any religious bias in 
adopting measures of expediency in contrast to a practice 
< urrcnt in some parts of India in medieval times. Chacha 

A Voyag$ to Surat by Ovington, (Oxford Univc”sity Press, 
1929) p. 1 j^. 

29 Ibid. p. 193, 
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was one of the Tulers of Sindh, and we find that ‘‘ though 
he spared Ihe Sanuuii (i. c, the Buddhists), he was a bigot- 
ed Hindu, and his usurpation appears to have been actuated 
by relig5«)us motives also. The Chachanama relates that 
Chaeha, while at Hrahinanabad, made certain rules by which 
he degraded the turbulent Lohanas and Jats in social position. 
He made it a rule that they should not carry swords except 
on occasions of urgent necessity, that they should not wear 
silken cloth, that they should use scarfs of black or red 
colour, that th(‘y should ride horses without saddles, that 
they must walk bare-headed and bare-footed, that they must 
always, when they went out, have with them dogs to distin- 
guish them, and that they should supply firewood to the 
ruler of Hrahinanabad, and serve as guides and spies.” “The 
story,” writes V'aidya, “ is well founded that Chaeha made 
these rules. Many' tribes of Jats go about Inire-headed 
still. Kven in Rajputs times the Jats were not allowed to 
cover their heads witli turbans or to wear red clotlies or to 
put a crown on tlie head of their bridegroom or to put a 
nath in their w'oiujn’s nose. The practice had the sanction 
of the Hindu Sastr is also, the Vasistha Smiriti embodying 
to our mind the prevailing practice of the period ” 


JW Huiory <^f Medieval India^ 1, 16i, 165, 181'. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FORCED CONVERSIONS. 

People, unacquainted with Islam and its principles, have 
too often attributed its expansion t 3 

1\ leration in Islam. r m i 

brutal physical lorce. lerronsm and 
persecution are supposed to be responsible for the spread of 
Islam, and the number of its votaries is often alleged to 
have been swelled by forced conversions. ^ The (^>uran never 
advocated proselytisation by force; on the contrary, the 
recognition of different revealed religions gave lo Islam 
a religious ground for toleration. Says the Quran : 

“ Men were of one religion only, then Llioy disagrceil 
with one another.” (X. 20). 

Dispute ye not, save in the kindest manner, with the 
people of the Rook ; save with such of them as have dealt 
wrongly (witii you) ; and say ye, we believe in what has been 
sent down lo us and hath been sent down to you. Our (lod 
and your (lod is one, and to Him are we self-surrendered.” 
(XXIX. 45). 

Rut if thy Lord hath pleased, verily all who are 
in the world would have believed together. Wilt thoic, theUy 
compel men to become believer's?'’' (X, 99). The above 

injunctions prove, if proof was ever needed, that forced 
proselytisation is not a merit in Islam. 

If there have been Musalmau rulers in India who made 
forcible conversions, instances are not 
wanting where Muslim kings allowed 
perfect liberty and freedom of conscience. Sultan Sikandar 
of Kashmir, known as the Idol-breaker, entrusted the manage- 
ment of his kingdom to his Vazir, Shivdev, a Muslim who 
was originally a Brahman. The Vazir with all the fanaticism 
of a new convert intensely persecuted the Hindus and turned 
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out of the country many Brahmans who refused to become 
Musahnans. Temples were destroyed and the Hindus were 
put under severe disabilities. When, however, Sultan Zainul- 
Abidin, the son of Sikandar, became king, he cancelled all 
the repressive laws against the Hindus and allowed them 
complete liberty of conscience, with the consequence that all 
those who had been forced to embrace Islam regained their 
former religion. ^ Jizyah was abolished and slaughter of 
cows was prohibited throughout the dominion. 

It is commonly believed that Aurangzeb exerted pres- 
sure for the forcible conversion of 
Auranfjzeb; his critics. i n* c ^ i- r i • • 

Hindus. Most or the distasteful inci- 
dents of Indian history have been attributed to Aurangzeb 
with the result that even some of the sober historians 
have allowed their judgment to be warped by injudicious 
sentiments. Speaking of Auraiigzeb s feigned pi(‘ty and 
dissimulation, Orrrie writes, “ This hypocrisy increased 
with his power, and in order to palliate to his Moham- 
medan subjects the crimes by which he had become their 
sovereign, lie determined to enforce the conversion of the 
Hindus by the severest penalties, and even by the sword. 
Labour loft the field and industry the loom, until tlie 
decrease of the revenues induced Aurangzeb to substitute a 
capitation-tax as the balance of account between the two 
religions.'’ We will discuss wliether Auraiigzeb use»l force 
or sword for the conversion of the Hindus. 

Ill the ^fa'as}r-’i-Alamf/in,lnQt^tion is made of about half 
a dozen new converts, and in no case is 

List of converts. , r r .1 i 

there a suggestion ol forcible conversion, 
as evidenced by the following list : 

(1) When Gokla Jat was executed for rebellion, his 
daughter was married to Shah Quli, and his son, named 
Fazil, became a hafiz (M. A. 94). 

1 K— T. 303-301 ; T— H. V. 96-98. 

3 Accordiiiff to Islamic law, a rebel forfeits his life, but if he 
embraces Islam, his freedom may be restored to him. 
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($2) Ikhlas-Kaish, Vaqaya-nigar, who was one of the 
pupils of Mulla Abdullah of Sialkot and through his 
influence had accepted Islam, was honoured with llie above 
title. (M. A. ^2W). 

(f3) Hrij Bhukan Qiyamuddin Khani rt named Dindar 
was given the charge of the prayer-house {Jni-namnZ’lh<iua) 
on the transfer of Ikhlas-Kaish. (M. A. 2^0). 

(4') Khvvaja Abdul Rahim presented tl:e two sons of 
Bindhachal, brother of Ramrai, Munshi-Fazii. before His 
Majesty. They accepted Islam and were named Sa’adalullah 
and Sadullah. On the next day, the Khwaja, in compli- 
ance with I he royal order, took tlie two converts round the 
city on an elepliant to the accompaniment of music. (Ibid. 
278 ). 

(5) Ilidayat-Kaish Bholanaih, the new convert Jind son 
of (’hatlarmal, was appointed Vaqaya'nigar, (Ibid, 8,)()). 

{()) Bahar Singh, who accepted Islam during the end of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, was honoured with royal favours anci 
the title of Murid Khan. (M. U. II. 2S1). 

(7) Gopal Singh Chandawat, the Zamindar of Rampur 
in Malvva, was serving in the imperial army in (he Deccan. 
When he sent his son Ratan Singh to manage his affairs at 
home, the latter rebelled against the authority of his father, 
and made himself master of Rampur. Gopal Singh ap[)ealed 
to the Emperor without any success. He then lelt his post 
and tried to regain his ancestral property. In the meantime, 
Ratan Singh had embraced Islam through Mukhtar Khan, 
the governor of Malwa, was named Islam Khan, and the 
Zamindari of Rampur was conferred on him. Gopal Singh’s 
attempt to regain his ancestral property by foice of arms 
ended in failure, and at last making his submission to the 
Emperor, he was appointed /aic/dar of Kaulas in Haidarabad. 

(S) In the 17th century, Deogarh, in the centre of 
Gondwana. about 50 miles north of Nagpur, occupied a 
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prominent position. When the anniuil tribute fell into 
arrears, Aurangzeb sent an army initler Dilair Khan against 
the Raja in 1667. The Raja made his submission and 
agreed to pay one karor of rupeas as an indemnity. Some 
portion of the war contribution remained unpaid and 
Dilair again inarched into Gondwana. The Raja fled and 
the country was occupied by the Mughals. Througli tlie 
influence of Dilair Khan, however, the Raja embraced Islam 
and tiie Raj was restored to him in 1 670. 

In 1686, one of the claimants to the State of Deogarli 
liecarno a Muslim with the title of Buland Rakht and was 
installed as a Raja. (M. A. S73). In 1691. Buland Bakhl 
was, for some reason, deposed, and Uie throne was given to 
Dindar, a Muslim Gond. Buland Bakhl remaiiu*d in the 
imperial cam)) till 1696 when he slip))od away and r.iisxd 
the standard of revolt. {K. K. II. 46l). 

Though the Zamindari of Deogai'li w.u givcm to 
Dindar, he proved deliant. With the help of the Raj i of 
Chnmhij niiother state in Gondw.ina, Deogarh was captured 
and Dindar was put to flight. Kan Singh, the second son 
of the Raja of Chanda ‘ secured the throne of Djog irh by 
turning Muslim (under the name of Raja Nekiiam) and 
promising to pay up Din lar’s arrears of tribute, besides a 
present of 17 lacs of rupees.’'^ 

Barring one or two more names, tlie above is a coni' 
plete li>t of new converts wlio forsook their religion, it is 
alleged, on account of tlie pressure brought on tliem by the 
bigoted Emperor. 

It is evident, however, from the details given above 
Conver^ions: how Mughal officers tried to gain 

the Emperor’s good* will by doing a 
little missionary work on their own account. If the 

proselytes were moved to change their religion hy the 

.Sarkar, V. 40S. 
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promptings of worldly advantage, the theory that force was 
employed during the process of conversion carries its own 
refutation ; and his faith must have had a very light 
hold on a m in who bartered away his conscience for the 
sake of filthy lucre. 

In the period u?ider discussion the conception of a 
purely political slate was wholly lacking. In fact, it is only 
in recent years that some progress has been made in estab- 
lishing a state on a purely secular basis. In the process of 
secularisation, however, much more tyranny and despo- 
tism have been brought to bear on the masses than 
was possible in the worst days of theocracy. The policy 
of granting Raj and Zami/.dari to those among the 
claimants who consented to become Muslims provides 
material for harsh comment. But the attitude of the 
Raja of Chanda throws a lurid light o!'^ the prevailing 
passion of the time. On Dindar’s defiance of imperial 
authority, the Hindu Raja of Chanda conquered Deogarh, 
and in his anxiety to secure the state for his own family, 
he allowed his second son to become Muslim. 


In the establishment of a Muslim state amidst a HimUi 
})op!ilation, Aurangzcb visualised the perpetuation of the 
Mughal rule. In his view, a Muslim chief was a surer 
guarantee of peace than a Hindu Raja ; the former could be 
more relied upon during storm and stress than the latter. 
Hut this was a vain hope. In that romantic age when it 
was open to the meanest man with an abundance of dash 
and pluck to carve out a kingdom for himself, the considera- 
tions of race and religion were more often than not thrown 
to the wind, alliances were as readily formed as dissolved 
an;I everything was sacrificed at the altar of expediency. 
The truth of the above observation is proved by the career 
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of Huliind Hakhl who lived to give enough IrouhU; not only 
to Auraiigzid) but to his successor as well. 


It cannot be doubted that, as a Muslim, Aurangzeb 
Aiiiiin^/A.h opposed was anxious to propagate Islam in 

to pressure. India, but he was opposed to coti- 

Version by pressure, as evidenced by his letter preserved 
in the Adah, One Indarnian, the zamindar of Dhandera, 
was on account of refractoriness, imprisoned by Shalijahan 
in the fort of Asir. When Aurangzeb went to the 
Deccan as Viceroy, Indarnian prayed for his release on 
the payment of Ils. 50,000 and promised to be loyal to tlie 
Mmperor. Aurangzeb wrote a strong recoinmendjition to 
Sliahjahan for the acceptance of the offer. Hut the laiter 
itisisLcfl on Indarman’s conversion to Islam as the one con- 
dition for release. Aurangzeb did not countenance the idea 
of conversion and wrote to Sadullah Khan, the Prime 
Minister, urging him to intervene in behalf of the zamindar 
and persuade the Emperor not to insist on Indarnian’? eon- 
version. Hut Shahjahaii remained obdurate. When, how- 
ever, Aurangzeb was leaving the Deccan to contest the 
throne, he released Indarnian and invested liim with 
suitable mansah. 


Auraiigzeb’s views on change of religion are reflected 


Kiiliullah Khan. 


in the following anecdote. Kiilinllah 
Khan I, the son of Khalilnllali Khan 


and llamida Hanu, and a cousin of Aurangzeb, 
belonged to the Shia sect. At the time of his death he 
made a will one clause of which was this: I am a Sunni 


jind have withdrawn from the practice of my (Shia) ances- 
tors. IMcase. wed my two daughters to Sunnis.” Wlien 
Aurangzeb was informed of the will, he wrote, “ Hypocrisy 
is practised in life-time, lint it is a novelty to play the 
hy[>oerite on the death-hed !” When Aurangzeb went to 
visit Huhullah Khan, the latter said to the Emperor, ‘‘ I 
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have already sent a petition to your Majesty, stating that 

I have been spiritually guided to the Sunni creed I now 

orally pray that your Majesty may order Qazi Akram to 
cornc and cany out the washing and shrouding of my 
corpse.” The Emperor smiled and said, “ Verily love for 
his children has rendered this man helpless. There is no 
falling off in your wisdom and power of contrivance. Most 
probably you have made this plan in the hope that, 
out of respect for the pure soul of a Sunni, I shall look 
graciously at and show kindness to your children. But this 
plan can do goo 1 only if every one of them too says the 
same thing, (h c., accepts the Sunni creed). There is no 
probability at all that they would lay this shame (/. c., 
apostacy) on themselves.” 

After the Khan’s death, the Qazi came accoiding to 
the will of the deceased. One A(pi Beg, who was outwardly 
a servant of the Khan, was really an expert Shia theologian. 
He showed the Qazi a letter written by the Khan himself 
which stated, ‘‘ If at the time of washing and shrouding my 
body, the Qazi comes according to the will of this humble 
person and by the order of the Emperor, Aqa Beg should be 
appointed the Qazi’s deputy for doing this work. Tliis poor 
man does not venture to give trouble to II is Holiness tlie 
Qasi. The mere fact of the Qazi coming to my house will 
be the cause of the salvation of this sinner.” The above 
incident was at once reported to the Emperor who wrote, 
“ At the time of his death he hos cast disgrace on the 
whole of his past life, and spread a covering over the face 
of his work. It is not necessary for the Qazi to stay there. 
The late Khan during his lifetime had m i le deception his 
characteristic. And at his death, too, he pursued this 
detestable habit to the end. What concern have I with any-' 
body'" a faith Lei JeauH follow his ozen religion and Moses 

orc’/i.” {Anecdotes of Aarangzeb, 137-140). 
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VVe liA VC iDeiitioiied the names of Hidayat Kaish and 
Ikhlas Kaish who were converted to Islam. These men 
after their conversion began to behave inosl improperly. 
In a letter, Aurang/.eb writes, Hidayat Kaish and Ikhlas 
Andaish boast much of their being converted to L-^lam. 
Hut their boasting is unnecessary. The former boasts in 
my presencu; while tlie latter displays a bid disposition 
before Prince Azaiii. You should make them understand 
(not to beliave in this way). You may have heard the details 
of the conduct of these two ungrateful wi etches towards tlie 
prince. What can be done? I gave orders according to 
the re(piests of these ungrateful wretches. But no'v I have 
issued an order to imprison tliem.” {Leiter.s of Jn) un():u'(), 
Kit). Aurang/eb never failed to punish those wiio were 
guilty of im[)roper conduct. Tliis ride a})plied both to 
Muslims and new converts. 

The exaggerated reports about ^Vurang/cd) as a pro- 
Cor, versions in .scl>'U/,cr Mv hit.scd inorc on iiiirigiinilion 

kaslimir. lliriii on proverl facts. II is commonly 

believed that the pre})Oiiderance of Muslims in Kashmir is 
due to Amangzeh. But the researches of an eminent author 
disclose the fatt that, influenced hy the miracles of the saint, 
Shah Fariduddin, the R ija of Kishtwar, became a Mus- 
lim and after his eoiiversioii , a majority of his subjects 
embraced Islam. ‘ Tlic popular view about Aurangzeb is 
well summel up in the following observations (»f Sir Thomas 
Arnold : 

Olficial pressure is said never to have been more per- 
sistently brought to bear upon the Hindus 

Iak’uI Traditions. i • r » 

than in the reign of Aurangzeb. In the 
eastern districts of the Punjab there are many cases in 
whicli the ancestor of tlie Musalinan branch of the village 
ronun unity is said to have changed his religion in the reign 
4 Sec Pf’envhing of Islam. 
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of this zealot in order to save the land of the village. In 
Gurgaon, near Delhi, there is a Hindu family of Uanyas 
who still bear tlic title of Shaykh (wliieh is commonly 
adopted by converted Hindus), because one of Uu. members 
of the family, whose line is now extinct, became a convert 
in order to save the family property from coidis:;aMon. 
Many Ilajput landowners, in the Cawnpore dislrict, were 
compelled to embrace Islam for the sann*. reason. In other 
cases, the ancestor is said to have been carried as a prisoner 
or hostage to Delhi, and there forcibly circumcised and coii- 
verted. It should be noted that the only authority for 
th ese forced conversions is family or local tradifion and 
no mencion of sucli is made in the historical accounts of 
Auiaugzeb’s reign. It is established, without doul)l, that 
forced conversions h ive been made by Mohammedan rulers, 
and it seems probable that Aurang/eb’s well known zeal on 
])ehalf of his faith has caused many families of Northern 
India (tin* history of whose conversion has been forgotten) 
to attribute their change of faith to this, the mosl easily 
assignable, cuise.” ’ 


Local and family trailitions ai’c nu>re often than not a 
very unsafe guide. Hyder Ali and Tipu are said to have 
forcibly converted many Hindu families, but on careful in- 
vestigation it wa') found that the alleged conversions had 
taken place long before their kingdoms were formed.'' 


It cannot be 
llciwards to converts. 


denied that the expectation of liberal 
rewards caused some H nidus to renounce 
their faith, Akbar claimed lo be a free 


thinker, but when he founded a new religion, both Hindu and 
Muslim converts to his faith were always generously treated. 
Even before he had started Din i-Ilahi , he had asked Uaja 


o Pi'mt'liing of Inlam^ p. 

(> I^ombay Gazeteer XXU, p. ; XXIII, p. 
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Man Singh to become a Musalnian. In Shahjahan's time 
thousands of Hindus became Musalmans of their own free 

Conversions in Parsotam Singh, grandson of Raja 

Shahjahan’s time. Kachhwaha , became a Muslim, 

and was named Saadatmand by the Emperor who granted 
him a robe of honour and a good amount of cash. ^ We 
find that ‘Svheii Shahjahan was returning to Lahore from 
Kashmir, the Raja of Juggaur was honoured with an 
audience, and, uifh his fmtr thonsaiid follozi^ers . hecnmi a 
MnsUin.''* 

We liave narrated in a previous chapter the degrading 
conditions of the Jats during the Hindu period. The 
depressed classes as a whole were not accorded humane 
treatment. The inference, therefore, is not unjustifit?d 
tliat when Muslims settled down in India, a desire for 
equality and for emergence out of the caste system 
must have caused many a Hindu to renounce his faith. 
Manucci’s obser\ation arrests our attention when he says 
“ many Hindus become Mahoinedans, spurred by ambi- 
tion or inlerest, and sucli are constantly to be met viith.”*^ 
The influence of Muslim saints and 

niissionanes. missionaries, however, who were mainly 

responsible for swelling the Muslim population in India 
has not been adequately appreciated. Their faith-inspiring 
deeds and their preachings were surer methods of evange- 
lisation than the forcible conversions made by a few bigots. 

It is true that the pow'cr and resources of the Govern- 
ment were applied “in aiding the mission propaganda of 
the dominant minority,”'^ but such a state of things 
was unavoidable in the past ; the dominant power always 

7 M. IT. IT. nr. 

8 Ibid. 11, m. 

9 Tnzkira Salatin-i-Chaghta, folio 10. 

10 Manucci, IV, 439. 

1 1 Sarkar, III, 31 1. 
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encouraged the propagation of State religion. The Huddhist 
monarchs in India, ruling over a Hindu majority, ^pent 
money, drawn from the entire population, in propaganda work. 

Asoka’s discourage- is certain,” writes Vincent Smilh, 

ment of llinduisiu. <4 that Asoka, by his comprehensive and 

well planned measures of evangelisation, succeeded in trans- 
forming ll^e doctrine of a local Indian sect into one of the 

great religions of the world His prohibition of bloody 

sacrifices, Uie pieference which hj. openly avoxerd fa?' Hud- 
dlihsm, and his active propaganda, undoubtedly brought his 
favourite doctrine to the. front.” An eminent Hindu 
scholar holds the view that the great monarch (Asoka) ac- 
tively discouraged Hinduism. The British Government 
in India maintains the Church of England from the Indian 
revenirs. The instances (pioted above cannot provide 
material for an elaborate lliosis on the misdeeds of 
Buddhist and British rule ; yet the Government of Aurang- 
zeb has been ju iged and condemned for acts which were 
but natural consecpieuces of a system prevailing from the 
dawn of history. 


a Early History of India, 170, 177, 

m Causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya Empire, by Mahainaho- 
padhya H. P. Sastri in the J. A, S, 13. May, 1910, ff. 
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CHAPTER VI II. 

HINDUS IN SERVICE. 

The allegation that Aurangzeb altcinptcd to txchuie 
the Hindus from public offices is based on a firman sent to 
Governors in 1671 to the effect that the Hindus should not 
be employed as Ftshkarfi (clerks) and Diicans (accountants). 
Idle order was, however, soon eancelleil, and it was decided 
that half the peshkars should be Hindus and the other half 
Muslims. ^ The dismissal of Hindu clerks has been attri- 
buted to bigotry without considering the view that there 
might have been reasons other than communal for the draslic 
order. It is not realised that partly owing to the defective 
system of the realisation of pay and cash allowance, and partly 
owing to corruption and extremely harassing tactics of the 
clerks of tlie Paymaster’s Department, piMctically all of 
whom were Hindus, the litter were very unpipular with the. 
soldiery. A graphic picture of the ‘ tyranny ’ of Hindu clerk« 
is given by Shihabuddin Talish, which, I think, is sufficient- 
ly illuminative to explain Aurangzeb’s action. After des- 
cribing the remission of illegal exactions and unjust taxes 
by the Emperor, the author writes. “ None of the Delhi 
sovereigns put down these wicked and illegal practices, but 
connived at them ...Rut when, by th.e grace of (iod, Aurang- 
y.eb ascended the throne, he sent ordeis to the Governors of 
the I’rovinccs and the clerks of the .administration not to do 
such things in future. He thus gave relief to the inhabitants 
of villages and travellers by land and sea from these harass- 
ments and illegal demands. The learned know that no other 
king of the past showed such graciousness, made such strong 
exertions, and remitted to the people such a large sum which 
equalled the total revenue of Turan...I strongly hope that, 
just as the peasants and mci chants have been released from 


I K. K. 11, ‘219, 
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()pi)ios«ion and innovations (in taxation), so sonic one would 
fully and freely report to the Emperor the distress among 
tlie soldiery and the fact of their being harassed and crushed 
by the oppression of the thievish clerks, and thereby release 
the soldiers from the tyranny of these godless mem” 


The armjj ov ticated by the Hindu clerks and d/oicstj 

Iligli luiiidcdnoss of ' rcriiers as more deyraded than a /irc-icor- 
Ilindu clerks. sluppiny slave and more unclean than the 

doy of a Jew. Whenever that forked-tongued cobra, their 
pen, brings its head out of the hole of the ink-pot, it does 
not write on the account book of their dark hearts any letter 
except to pounce upon and snatch away the subsistence of 
tlie soldiers. Indeed, when their tongue begins to move in 
the hole of their mouth, it does not spit out anything except 
curtailing the stipends of the soldiery.” - 

In (inding out reasons for the dismissal of clerks, we 

Why Hindus WC rc therefore, discount the pro- 

dismissed. bability ‘Mhat someone fully and freely 

reported to the Emperor the distress among the soldiery ” 
and that Aurangzeb’s action was actuated by their com- 
plaints. 

In the administration of a country, discriminating mea- 
. . sures based not on liigotry, but actuated 
Palhaiis. |jy exigencies of the time are sometime.s 

adopted. In the whole of Hindustan,” writes Manucci, 
"‘from Kabul to the confines of Bengal, there may be one hund- 
red fortresses. To these the King sends faithful Governors. 
Generally they are men in liis service, being Princes whose 
fidelity has been already tested. They are Rajputs, Sayyids 
and Moghals. But Pathans are never allowed to hold any 
of these fortresses, for fear they may plot some irea.son, a.i 
they did to King Humayun.” We also find that tlie 


2 Slndifs in Mughal Indian 162, 

3 Manucci, II, 146, 
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Pathaiis were not allowed to rise beyond the rank of ‘ four 
thousand. ** Aurangzeb was the first Emperor to grant the 
rank of ‘ five thousand ’ to Dilair Khan as a reward for his 
services against Sivaji. ^ All these arrangements were 
dictated by State necessity and it would be rash to presuina 
any wild fanaticism in these matters. 

Jlcfore computing the number of Hindu nobles in 
Aurangzeb’s reign, it is appropriate to 

Mttnsab. 

point out that according to the Persian 
system intro lnced by Akbar in India, the Manniihdar.s were 
a body of people who w^re the real rulers of the country. 
The word mansah stood for official rank which had several 
gradations. According to the Ain (Blockman's, !, p. 2137), 
the number of niansahs was (36. Hut the author of Akbar, 
the Great Mogul (pige:3()6) says that ‘‘ he (?. t . Akbar) 
classified liis officers in thirty-three grades, ranging from 
manaabdam of 10 to uianaabdara of 1 (),()’)().” ‘‘ Maii'i'ibdara 

ranging from 500 to 2,500 were Ihnara, or Nobles, and the 
highest classes were Great Nobles, Amit (p. J365, 
Ibid.) The rank or mansab, say of 500, did not imply 
that the officer holding this rank was entitled to a salary of 
Rs. 500. It did not mean a command over 500 horse either. 
There were three grades of pay attached to every rank and 
a noble with a man, sab of 500 received a monthly allowance 
of lls. 2,500, Rs. 2,000, and Rs. 2,100 respectively, accord- 
ing to the grade that he occupied. The highest grade which 
a noble could attain was that of seven thousand. 

Each grade carried a dcfiii.te rate of pay, out of which 
the mansnbdar had to pay the cost of his quota of horses, 
clepliants, and beasts of burden. A commander of 500, for 
instance, had to keep 130 horses, 12 elephants, and 27 beasts 


4 K. K, II, eoS. 
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of l^urJcn.'* A mansabdar of 10 hud to keep only t horses, 
and he used to draw Rs. 100. Rs. S2~S, and Us. 75, aeeording 
to the grade he occupied. Originally the nKnisahs tixed by 
Akbar indicated the nunibcr of men which each otKcer was 
required to bring in. But later on the number of men never 
agreed with the number indicated by the rank. Sometime 
tiUiCar rank was granted “ in addition to the personal 
class rank, that is to say an officer was allo\ved to add and 
draw extra pay for a supplementary body of auwars or 
horseiinm. ’ The grading within each class depended on 
tin; ,su7ca}' addition. From 5,000 downwards, an olticcr 
was First (Mass (or grade), if his rank in 7:(il and .smear 
were etjiial ; scicond Class, if his .^iiwar was half his zat 
rank; third Class, if the ,suw.xr were less than half the 

or there were no .smear at all.” (Ibid.) 

Tile appointment and dismissed of the ma)i.s‘thilar.s de- 
])ended on the will of the Kmperor, and ‘no incident of the 
dignity was heritable.’ Akbar paid the salaries of his 
viansabdars punctually, Init in subse([ucnt reigns, arrears 
were allowed to accumulate. 

That the Hindus were freely employed hy Aurangzeh 
and were given honourable rank at the Mughal court is 
illustrated hy the following chart prepared from a hook 
written by a Hindu. ’ 


t See Ain-i Akh.iri, Blockman’s, Irviiio, pp. IMl-iA; Akbar 

thf (h’cnf- MiignJ, 

(j Tazkiral-ul- IJ ma I'ii by Kewal Haiti, I cathioI s.iy that tlio numbiirs 
j^iven ill tJic <*hart arc ahsolaieli/ correct. I counted the iianie^ 
many a time and each time I found some difTertMice- the book 
contains more than three hundred page‘s and the counting of 
names involved great labour. 
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KEWAL RAM’S LIST OF HINDU NOBLES WITH 
TITLE OF RAJA OR RAL 





Akbar. 

Jahangir 

Shah- 

jahaii. 

A lira n 
zcb. 

Riuik of 

7000 


1 

... 

... 

2 

55 

(iOOO 

... 

... 

1 

1 

2 

55 

5000 

... 

5 

0 

3 

3 

55 

4000 

... 

4 

1 4 

[} 

3 

55 

;3500 

... 

... 

’ 1 

... 

4 

55 

BOOO 

... 


2 

10 

5 

55 

2500 

... 


1 

3 

1 

55 

2000 

... 

7 

JO 

(> 

0 

55 

1500 

... 1 

... 

5 

II 

8 

55 

1000 

... 

() 

i 


15 

D 

55 

900 

... 1 

] 

... 

1 


1 

55 

SOO 


.A 

2 

(i 

... 

55 

700 

... 

1 

... 

4 

... 

55 

(iOO 

• • • 

... 

1 

J 

1 

55 

500 

• • • 

" 1 

1 

3 

] 

Hajos having 
below 500 

Mansab 

1 

17 i 

14 

3 

14 

Kai 


... 

! 

i 

12 

3 

8 

Total 

« 1 1 1 

.52 1 

()0 

80 

6! 


i 
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LIST OF HINDU NOBLKS WITIIOUI’ riri.F OF 
RAJA OR RAI. 




Ak]);\r. 

.FaliJin^ir. 

Slmh- 

j.ilcui. 

Aiiraiig- 

Z‘jI). 

()000 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

o 

5000 


... 

... 

() 

S 

tooo 


... 


1 

i S 

i^oOO 


1 

... 


... 

J5000 


1 

0 

14 

s 

^2500 


... 

s 

S 

' 4 

‘2000 


1 

0 

Hi 

■ 10 

1500 


... 

... 

so 

19 

U 00 


i 

o ; 

1 

1 1 

■ IS 

i 

! iJi 

000 


j 

i 

1 ^ 

i 

1 

1 

... 

soo 


! 

1 

1 1 

... 

700 


1 

— 

11 

11 

()00 

• • • 

j 

... 

10 

1 

500 

... 

4 i 

i 

4 


1 

man subs 

500 

i 

i 

115 

ss 

54 

— 

- . 

IS 

S8 

175 

110 

rOTAL 

... i 

64 

04 

S55 

180 
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In the ftbove list the names of mamuMnix have been 
recorded in the reign in which the first rank was awarded. 
But if the same officer received an increase in viaiwd, in Uie 
reign of the succeeding emperor, he is counted in that reign 
also. For instance, if one held the rank of ‘ one thousand ’ 
under Akbar, and that of ‘ three thousand ’ under Jahangir, 
his name has been registered in the column of ‘ one thousand ’ 
under Akbar and in that of ‘ three .thousand ’ under Jahan- 
gir. But if a noble started with ‘ one thousand ’ in the time 
of Akbar and reached the rank of five thousand in tlie same 
reign, bis name appears in the list of ‘ five thousand’ only. 

The numerical strength of Hindu and Muslim nobles 
during the reigns of Akbar and Shahjahan is given in the 
Ain-i-AJebari and the Padshahnama respectively. We find 
that in Akbar's time, among 247 Mausahiev s from ‘hve 
thousand’ to Mive hundred' there were .‘52 tlindus/’ while 
uiidor Shahjidiaii out of 5()S nobles, there were 1 1 () 
Hindus." The above figures relate to the period when the 
Ain and the Padsbahtunua were compiled. There, were 
a few additions in the lists of nobles afterwards. Accord- 
ing to the yfi/i (Sir Say yid’s edition), among U)1 Mansab- 
dars from ‘ four luuidred’ to ‘ two hundred,’ there were 
Musalmans and 25 Hindus, while Blochman calculates that 
out of Mannabdars, there were H58 Musalmans and 

25 lliudiis.'^^ Tlie author of the Utnnrn-i’JIinud has gi\en 
a list of nobles of the reigns of Akbar and Shahjahan which 
differs from that given by Blochman. 

{} Sac Ain-i’Akhari^ UerMan text, edited by Sir Sayyid Aliniad 
Khan, pp. IHU-lSli. Aceordiii;.? to H loch man the total number of 
Mansabditrs was 2^2. 

7 Padshahnama 1,‘293. According to Blochman, in the iiOth year of 

Shahjahan's reign, the number of Mansabdars was See his article 

in the Calcutta Keview, April 1871, ‘ Chapter from .Muhammadan History.* 

8 Ibid. The number of Mansabdars from 5(^00 to 200 according 

to Bloch man’s p. is 4W, while the Ain, Sir Sayy id’s edition 

gives 4U8 as the total strength. 



The following is the list cf nobles as given in Umara-i-Hinwi.^ For the sake of comparison, 
figures from Tazkjrut-ul-Umaru are given below in brackets. 
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As previously related, according to the PaUshahnama, 
out of 563 nobles in Shahjahan’s reign, 110 were Hindus 
and ^53 were Muslims. The discrepancy between the above 
figures and those given in the Uniara’i^IUniul and Tar:kirat- 
ul-Umara is quite wide. If the names given by Kewal 
Ram are correct, an important fact emerges from the 
figures; that is, the number of Hindu nobles was more than 
half that of Muslim, and 437 respectively. But I think 
Kewal Ram s list is not free from doubt The official 
figures accord more with (Jfnara i-Ilinud than with those of 
Kewal Ram. 

According to the Tazklrat-ul-Uniura, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, there were 104 Hindus and 435 Muslims, while 
under Sliahjahan there were 437 Muslim nobles. 


Aurangzeb. 



Kiink. 


Hindus. 

M uslims. 

! Sh.ihjah 
Muslim 

7000 



2 

13 


1 

: 6 

6000 



4 

12 


s 

.5000 



5 

31 


24 

4000 


... 

5 

17 


20 

3500 



4 

4 


2 

i 

3000 



! 13 

56 


1 30 

2500 



: 5 

21 


1 24 

2000 



16 

52 


49 

1500 



27 

73 

... 

62 

1000 



15 

106 


1 23 

900 



1 

15 


5 

800 



• • • 

10 

1 

22 

700 



3 

4 


21 

()00 



6> 

1 

7 


3 

500 

... 


2 

14 


38 


104 435 =437 
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Wc hrtvc previously indicated tliat, according to official 
autliorily, in Shahjalian’s reign, there were altogether 5();5 
nobles, out of which 1 10 were Hindus and 453 were Muslims. 
4t is clear from Kewal Ham’s list that in Aurangzeb’s reign 
the number of Muslim nobles of higher grade had some- 
what decreased. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s 
reign, but the Dutch traveller DeLaet in his work on India 
records that there were 439 mansahdars. DeLaet, however, 
has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hindus. 
The autlior of (Jmara-i-Hinud has given a chart showing the 
number of Hindu Mansahdars from 7000 to 1000 during 
the reigns of Jahangir, Shahjahan, and Aurangzeb, r* sprc- 
tively but the sources on which the figures arc based have 
not been indicated.'^ In the following list, for the sake 
of comparison, Kcwa.l Ram’s figures arc given in brackets. 


Idst of Hindu Mansahdars. 


1 

T«0(»j«0W 5«0(»*+0W SWII 

1 ' 1 

1 1 

• joa loou 

1 

1 1 *‘1 

, ' o 

i 1"^ 

Jaiiaii(;ir ... ' 

1 ... 

H 

1 

7 2 : o 

1 0 " i M 

i 

T-U ... i 

... (1) 

(i>) 

(*) (1; 

(3) (i:oj(.'o (1) (46; 

Shalij li. . .. 

2 1 ... 

! 

11 

! 

8 1 2 1!) 

1 

'3 17 I 2L 11 J 

1 1 

Auraii^zfl) 

i 

aj a 

!) 

1 

4 ; j 18 

1 10 , () : G (>7 

T-LI ... 

1 (0 (‘)| 

(•D 

(,'■0(4) :(J3; 

' ' i 

(5; 


I . i 


1 1 * 

1 1 i 


iU hmpve of the^h'ent Mogul t)y UeLaot, p. 117. 
11 Uinara-i-Hinud, p. 41. 
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» ..oMe, from 6000 l„ looo w., 301. i,„ 

figures of the Tazkirat-ul-Umara and Umara-i- Hinud almost 
agree as to the number of Hindu nobles, namely 45 and U! 


respectively, we can safely infer that in Jahatifrir’s reijrn 
there were ^'^55 Muslims in the higher grade. According to 
Kewal Ram, in Jahangir's reign there were 10 Hindus from 
1000 to 500, while the total number of A/a?iA'a/j(lars in the 
above grades, according to DeLaet, was 1,38. Therefore, 
in Jahangir’s reign there were 388 Miisalniaiis and 50 
or 55 Hindu nobles. 


The number of Hindu and Muslim nobles from 7000 lo 
500, as given by different authorities, is indicaied in the 
following chart : — 




c 

< 

Umara-i* Hinud. 

Tazki.al-i 

ul-Umara. i "I'®'" 

1 iiaiiui. 

DeLaet. 


Akbar 

33 

3T 



Jahangir 


16 

1 


lliiuliis 

* 

Sliuhjahaii 


( From 7UUl> to 
lOUU only) 
l.'>3 

1 

1 

1 

337 110 



Auraiigzcb 

L 


(»T 

(From lUOO 
to luue 
only ) 

lOV 

1 

1 


1 

1 Akbar 

1 

315 


i 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 Jaliangir 


i 

... ' .3S3 

i 

M us- ] 

litiis. 1 

Shahjahaii 


1 

tiii 

j 

i 

«7 1 i;.;i j 

1 

1 

1 

1 Aurangx.b 

L 



i : 

t3.b 

! ; 
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The numerical strength of Mmimbdarn in the reigns of 
Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan and Aiirangzeh is as follows . — 


Hank. 

Akbar 

( Ain-i-Akbari), 

Jahangir 

(DeLaet). 

Shahjahan 1 

Aurangzeb 

(Padahahnanui;. 

(Tazkirat ul- Hin- 
ara). 


30 

8 

90 

30 

4500 

2 

9 



4000 

9 

95 

1 

90 

99 

3500 

9 

30 


8 

3000 

17 

3li 

4t 

09 

2500 

8 

49 

11 

90 

i’OOO 

97 

45 

51 

(>8 

1500 

7 

51 

59 

100 

1250 

1 




1000 

30 

55 

j 97 

191 

tiOO 

37 

... 

i 93 

10 

800 

9 

... 

j 40 

1) 

700 

95 

58 

I 01 

7 

(U'O 

4 

... 

30 


500 

4G 

80 

114 

1^ 

Total... 

947 

439 ! 503 

i 

508 


The policy of non di'^crimination between Hindus and 
Musalmans in the matter of employment was rigidly follow- 
ed by Aurangzeb, as is evident from his own firman, ‘‘In an 
interesting collection of Aurangzeb’s orders and despatches 
as yet unpublished, ” writes Sir Thomas Arnold, “ we find 
him laying down what may be teimed the supreme law ol 
toleration for the ruler of people of another faith. An 
attempt had been made to induce the Emperor to deprive of 
their posts two non-Muslims, each of whom held the office 
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of a pay* master, on the ground that they were infidel 
Parsis, and that their place would be more fittingly filled 
by some tried Muslim servant of the Crown ; moreover, it 
was written in the Qoran (IX-1) ‘‘O Believers, take not my 
foe and your foe for friends.” The Emperor replied : 
‘‘ Religion has no concern with secular business, and in matters 
of this kind bigotry should find no place ^ He appeals too 
to the authority of the sacred text, which says: “To you 
your religion, and to me my religion ” — (CIX. 6), and 
points out that if the verse his petitioner had quoted were 
to be taken as an established rule of conduct, “ then we 
ought to have destroyed all the Rajas and their subjects ; 
Coverninent posts ought to be bestowed according to ability 
and from no other con side ration^ ® 

That Aurangzeb was as anxious to reward the Hindu 
officers for their meritorious services as the Musalmans, is 
illustrated by a letter written by him to Hedar Bakht in 
which he says : 

“ I am glad to hear that Pahar Singh, the rebel, was 
sent to the wilderness of destruction by Tilok Chand. 
Praise to you that your officers are so ready to serve the 
King. I am sending you a string of pearls worth Rs. 50,000, 
As Tilok Chand has given proof of his courage and com- 
mandership, I have granted him a robe of honour and the 
rank of ‘five hundred’ and the title of Rai Rayan. It is 
proper that you should also favour him with an increase of 
Mansab, a robe of honour and confirm him in the governor- 
ship of Malwa, so that one’s right may not be ignored, and 
others may find encouragement in royal service. ^ 

8 Preaching of Islam P, B14. For Parsis we should read Persians. 
The order is fully quoted in Anecdotes of Aurangzeb^ pp. 97*100. 

9 Letters of Aurangzehf No. 38i. I. O. Library. Pahar Singh 
rebelled near Ujjain in 16S6 He was killed with an arrow by Tilok Chand* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE RAJPUTS. 

Auraiigzeb has been held responsible for unnecessarily 
provoking and permanently alienating 
Auraiiff'^eb and the the Rajputs. The valiant race, which 

Rajputs. His atti- . , , .1 • i 

tudo misrepresented. had been the right arm of Akbar and 

had fought the battles of ahangir and 
Shahjahan, became, it is said, the implacable enemy of 

Aurangzeb. Their country was ravaged, their homes were 
pillaged and their temples were violated : all this for the sake 
of bigotry and narrow mindedness. Of all the Muslim 
monarchs who sat on the throne of Delhi, Aurangzeb'*s name 
has been subjected to the most violent execration ; his failings 
and weaknesses have been magnified beyond measure. The 
discrimination in historical treatment cannot be better illus- 
trated than by an examination of the causes, that brought 
about a state of war between the Rajputs and Akbar, 
Jahangir and Aurangzeb respectively. 

Though the ruling caste of the Rajputs was driven 
out of the Gangetic valley in the twelfth century, the early 
Muslim kings had made little impression on the country 
held by the Rajputs. But the defeat of Rana Sanga of 
Mevvar by Babar in 1527 created a new situation. 

By the time of Akbar all the Rajput chiefs, with one 

notable exception, had made their sub- 
Akbar and Chittor. . , « r • 1 

mission. The Rana of Chittor was the 

only one to hold out. The provocation that afforded Akbar 

the motive for invading Chittor deserves our attention, as 

Aurangzeb attacked the Rana in later years in somewhat 

similar circumstances. The cafius belli ^ to rely on Tod, was 

the sanctuary given to Baz Bahadur of Malwa and to an 

insubordinate chief of Narwar.* “ Akbar being determined 

1 Tod, Vol. ; Akbar the Great Ht. 
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to become undisputed master of all Northern India, 
could not brook the independence of a chief who was ‘ proud 
of his steep mountains and strong castles and turned 
away the head of obedience from the sublime court.’ No 
monarch could feel himself secure in the sovereignty of 
Upper India, until he had obtained possession of Chittor and 
Ranthambhor, the two principal fortresses in the domains 
of the free Rajput chiefs.”- 

Chittor fell in February, J56H. Exasperated by the 
obstinate resistance offered to his arms, 
Akbar treated the garrison with merci- 
less severity and ordered a general mas- 
sacre, which resulted in the death of 3i),000 men. Speaking 
of the carnage and dts( ruction of Chittor, Tod feelingly 
remarks, ‘‘ When the Carthaginian gained the battle of 
Cannae, he measured his success by the bushels of rings 
taken from the fingers of the equestrian Romans, who fell 
in that memorable field. Akbar estimated his by the quan- 
tity of cordons (zunnar) of distinction taken from the 
necks of the Rajputs, and seventy four matis and a half 
are the recorded amount. The rock of their strength was 
despoiled the temples, the palaces dilapidated, and, to com- 
plete her (Chittor) humiliation and his triumph, Akbar 
bereft her ofall the symbols of regality ; the nakkaras whose 
reverberation proclaimed for miles around the entrance and 
exit of her princes ; the candelabra from the shrine of the 
‘Great Mother,’ wdio had girt Happa Rawal with the sword 
with wdiich he conquered Chittor, and, in mockery of her 
misery her portals to adorn his projccled capital Akbara- 
had.”" 

Akbar tha yreat Mogul, S2 * 

3 Tod, I. 27ti*"277. The weiijfht of the ‘Brahmanioal cords* given by 
Tod is a flight of iiiiagiiiaU'jii. Tho significanco of th© figures 74^ is ex- 
plained by ViDceut Smith in his book on Akbar, page 91, note 9. 
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When Jahangir came to the throne, he resolved lo 
signalise his reign by the subjugation 
Jahan^nr^s yattack Prince Khunaui, afterwards 

known as Shahjahan, was put in charge 
of the campaign. He invaded Mewar with a large army. 
Fields and orchards were burnt ; villages and towns were 
plundered, and temples were demolished. The open country 
was reduced to utter waste. ^ The Rana submitted in 
the end, and his son was sent to Jahangir's Court where he 
was received with the honour and distinction due to him. 


During the reign of Shahjahan, all the Rajput chiefs 
maintained Iri^fndly relations with the 

against AnrUngzch. Emperor aiul nUnii.e.l high positions in 
the Government. At the time when 
Shahjahan fell ill and confusion broke out throughout the 
Empire, Raja Jai Singh and Jaswant Singh were given com- 
mands in the army to fight against the sons of Shahjahan. 
Raja Jaswant Singh, of Jodhpur, found himself pitted 
against Aurangzeb, who, in the battle of Dharmat, severely 
defeated him. After Aurangzeb had cleared his w^ay to 
the throne, Raja Jai Singh submitted to Aurangzeb and was 
confirmed in the rank that he held under Shahjahan. 
Through him pardon was granted to Jaswant who was asked 
to join the army that was being formed against Prince 
Shuja, who was then advancing to vindicate his claims to 
the Mughal throne. Jaswant secret ly 
Haja J^aM^'ant^Singh s put himself in communication with Shuja, 
and with his Rajput followers, deserted 
Aurangzeb, looted the imperial camp, and proceeded towards 
Agra. After the defeat of Shuja, Aurangzeb determined to 
give Jaswant a lesson for his treachery, and resolved to send 
an army against him. Many Rajput chiefs joined him. 
Rai Singh Rathor, a relation of Jaswant Singh, was granted 


4 History of Jahangir, 
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the title of Raja, and honouring him with the grant of a 
robe of honour, elephants, swords and one lac of rupees and 
elevating him to the rank of ‘four thousand,’ Aurangzeb 
sent liim with an army and asked him to rule over Jodhpur 
after the extirpation of the rebel chief/’ But Raja 
Jai Singh stepped in and interceded in Jaswant Singh's 
behalf. Any one with a spark of diplomacy in him would 
have followed the same course as did Aurangzeb. He for- 
gave the Raja of Jodhpur and gave him high posts. The 
generous and charitable treatment of his 
Aurangzeb 3 gene- enemy by Aurangzeb, however, has been 

shown in sordid colours by his critics. 
His motive has been questioned, and unmerited abuse has 
been heaped on him. Tod writes, “The crafty Aurangzeb, 
however, who always preferred stratagem to the precarious 
issue of arms, addressed a letter to Jaswant, not only assur- 
ing him of his entire forgiveness, but offering the viceroy- 
alty of Guzerat if he would withdraw his support from 
Dara and remain neutral in the contest.”'* 

Jaswant Singh, however, was sent to the Deccan where 

, ..... he began to intrigue with Sivaji, whose 

Jaswant s intrigues. ^ ^ ' 

attack on Shaisla Khan at Poona was 
plotted by him.^ He was removed from the Deccan, 
but re-appointed after a time. Again he began to indulge 
in treacherous designs, and Aurangzeb saw no other remedy 
than to employ him in a situation where he would be less 
dangerous. He was, therefore, sent to Jamrud to keep watch 
over the turbulent Afghans. There he died in December, 
1678, and left no heir to succeed him. 

Throughout his career in Aurangzeb’s reign Jaswant 
had proved himself a disloyal person and unworthy, not 

5 Adi»b-i-Alamffiri, p. 338. 

6 Tod. Vol. 3, p* 

7 Orme’s FtagimniSt p. 1 1» 
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Tod as apologist. 


only of trust, but even of the name of a Rajput noted for 
his honesty of conduct and rectitude of purpose. But his 
activities have been extolled and panegyrised beyond mea- 
sure. Speaking of Jaswant’s leanings, 
Tod remarks, Although the Hathors 
had a preference amongst the sons of Shahjahan, esteeming 
the frank Dara above the crafty Aurangzeb, yet he 
detested the whole race as inimical to the religion and the 
independence of his own ; and he only fed the hopes of any 
of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, expecting that 
they would end in the ruin of all.”® Such is shown to be 
Jaswant’s ruling passion ; yet such was his degeneracy 
that he would profit by Mughal beneficence and vie with 
other Rajput chiefs in serving the Emperor, the head of 
the hated race. 


Summing up Jaswant’s character, Tod writes “ Jaswant 

neglected no opportunity which gave a 
Jaswant’s character. . 

chance of revenge. His overture to 

Siv«nji ; his daring attempt to remove the imperial lieute- 
nants, one by assassination, the other by open force; his 
inciting Munzzarn, whose inexperience he was sent to guide, 
to revolt against his father, are some among the many signal 
instances of Jaswant’s thirst for vengeance Accord- 

ingly, if Jaswant’s character had been drawn by a biogra- 
pher of the Court, viewed merely in the light of a great 
vassal of the empire, it would have reached us marked with 
the stigma of treachery in every trust reposed in him, but on 
the other hand, when we reflect on the character of the king, 
the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, we only see in Jas- 
want, a prince putting all to hazard in its support. He had 
to deal with one who placed him in these offices, not from 
personal regard, but because he deemed a hollow submis- 
sion better than avowed hostility, and the Raja, therefore. 


8 Tod, Vol. II, p. 46. 
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only opposed fraud to hypocrisy and treachery to superior 
strength. Could Jaswant, however, have been satisfied with 
the mental wounds he inflicted upon the tyrant, he would 
have had ample revenge, for the image of the Rathor crossed 
all his visions of aggrandisement,”-’ 

We commend Tod for his noble efforts in immortalizing 
Rajput valour and tradition, but we 
Tod’s injustice to cannot help remarking that he seems to 
be so much obsessed with Aurangzeb’s 
‘■craftiness and hypocrisy’ that every virtue of the Mughal 
emperor becomes a vice, while the ignoble vices of the Rajput 
chief become refulgent with glory. 

The question of succession has been treated by some 
writers as a ‘ family affair,’ and the assertion is made that, 
after the death of Jaswant, Aurangzeb felt himself strong 
enough to impose a strict Muhammadan rule all over India. 

It was the aim of the Mughals not to have any inde- 
pendent state in India, Akbar’s intcr- 
ference wdth the Rana of Chittor and the 
Muslim States in the Deccan was merely 
with the object of reducing them to a state of vassalage. As 
soon as the Hindu Rajas had made their submission and 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Emperor, they were 
confirmed in their title. For all practical purposes they were 
independent. They managed their state as they liked, free 
from any interference. But there was one right which every 
Mughal emperor reserved to himsef. On the death of a Raja, 
the territory was, in theory, supposed to devolve, not on his 
heir, but on the Emperor. In practice the Raj was always 
given to the rightful heir ; but, not until it had been duly 

9 Tod, Vol.1147. 

10 Lane-poole, p, 138, 
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confirmed, was the succession deemed rightful. A sanad 
was presented to the new ruler, and ilka marked on his 
forehead by the Emperor’s delegate, symbolising the ascent 
to the throne. To quote an instance, “ when Rana Urnara 
made terms with Jahangir, he stipulated, as a salve for his 
dignity and that of his successors, exemption from all per- 
sonal attendance; and confirmed the extent of homage to 
his successors receiving, on each lapse of the crown, the 
finnan or Imperial decree in token of subordination, which, 
more strongly to mark their dependent condition, the Rana 
was to accept without the walls of his capital.”^ ^ 

It is evident from the above that the question of suc- 
cession was not a ‘family affair,’ as suggested by Lane- 
poole. 

Before we describe the events that hal to a general ris- 

The Rajputs i a cons- ing in Rujpntana, consequent upon the 
taut threat^to the death of Jiiswant Singil, it is appro- 

priate to point out that, whenever an 
opportunity offered itself, the Rajputs tried to create 
trouble, as instanced by their activities during the Salnami 
rebellion. The Satnamis were a Hindu sect found all over 
Upper India, but their chief centre was Narnol, near Delhi. 
According to Ishwardas, they were a filthy people, but 
Khafi Khan gives them a good character. Manucci calls 
them Mnnddias because they shave off all the hair from 
their body, not even sparing their eyebrows.^- 

When Aurangzeb was returning from Hasan Abdal 
(between Rawalpindi and Peshawar 

The Satnamis. 

after suppressing the Afghan rebellion, 
a Satnami cultivator had a dispute with a Mughal soldier 
11 /JrtjastAan, Vol. I, ^89. 

19 Manucci, 11, 167, 
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near Narnol, and the latter was beaten to death.i!^ 
When men were sent to arrest the Satnamis, they were up 
in arms, and the quarrel developed into an open rebellion 
against the Government. The Satnamis plundered Narnol, 
demolished mosques and routed the faujdar of the district. 

“ When the Emperor arrived at the capital,” writes 
Khafi Khan, and the news of the disturbance reached him, 
he sent armies against the Satnamis ; but every force sent 

against them was routed Great Rajas and experienced 

nobles with large armies were appointed against them who 
came forward to meet the imperial force, and came as near 
as 16 or 17 Icos from the capital. But the imperial army 
did not take the initiative in launching an attack and had 
no courage to face them. The zamindars of the neighbour- 
hood, and some Rajputs, finding the time very opportune, 
rebelled and withheld the revenue. The disturbance daily 
grew worse, so much so that the Emperor ordered the royal 
tent to be fixed outside (Delhi) At last through the 

13 K. K. II. Prof. Sarkar puls the rebellion of the Satnamis 

In May, 1672, but, according to Khafi Khan, the rebellion took place in 
1080 or 1087 Hijra =1676 or 1677 A. D. Khafi Khan explicitly says 
that Aurangzeb sent an army against the Satnamis after his return to 
Delhi from Hasan Abdal (II. 253), and according to Prof. Sarkar 
Aurangzeb reached Delhi in March, 1676, (HI. 276). Elphinstone gives 
the year 1087 Hijra (1076) as the date of the rebellion, (p. 557). Elliot 
agrees with Elphinstone. (E and D, Vol. VH, 289). See Appendix C, 
ante . 

Manucci’s story about the origin of the rebellion is absurd. His 
dates are unreliable. He reached Goa in the spring of 1667, and stayed 
there fur 15 months. If he left Goa in September, 1668, he ought to have 
reached Delhi by the end of the yeai. But he says, when he arrived at 
Delhi, ‘ the cannon were still in position* after the suppression of the 
Satnamis. (II. 168). If Manucct reached Delhi about the middle of 1672 
and remained there for one year (see II. 176), he should have been at 
Lahore in 1673. But he says that when he reached Lahore, Muhammad 
Amin Khan was the Governor of Lahore And the latter was Governor 
between June 1667 and February 1668. (See M. A. 63;. 
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efforts of Raja Bishuii Singh and others, thousands of them 
were killed and the disturbance was suppressed. Owing to 
the rebellion of the wretched infidels, the zaaiindars of the 
neighbourhood had also risen in revolt. This event was the 
cause of disturbance and chaos in the province of A j mere 
and the vicinity of Agra, and, as the punishment of the re- 
bellious Rajputs was also necessary, and the royal tents 
were sent outside (Delhi), and His Majesty was anxious to 
go on pilgrimage to the tomb of Hazrat Moin-ud-din Chishti, 
the camp was ordered to move towards Ajmere.” 

To appraise Aurangzeb’s treatment of the Rajputs cor- 
, , ^ ^ rectly, the rising of the Rajputs during 

Aurangzeb’s treat- *' , o • . 

ment of the Rajputs and after the Satnami rebellion should 

justified kept in view'. Much of Aurangzeb’s 

severity in dealing with the Rajputs was influenced by the 
fact that they had attempted to stab the Mughals in the 
back when the latter were engaged elsewhere. 

The disturbance in Rajputana continued intermittently, 
after the Satnami rising, till the death of Jaswantd’ and it 
is quite likely that the Rajputs were secretly prompted by 
the Maharaja, and the Rana of Udaipur. 

When Jaswant died at Jamrud in December, 1678, he 
left no issue. The Rajput chiefs, along 
Death of Jaswant with the widows of the late Maharaja, 
left Jamrud, and when they wanted to 
cross the ferry at Attock, they were stopped by Mughal 

14- K. K. II. 254— ^255. Ma\tsir-i-Alamgiri is silent about Aurangzeb’s 
march to Ajmere in 1087 Hijra, but there is a reference to Aurangzeb’s 
encampment at Ajm'*re in Miriitt p^ge 292. 

15 Two months before Jaswant’s death, Darab Khan was sent to 
punish the Rajputs of Khandela. TM.A. 171). 

16 Describing the resentment of Aurangzeb against the Rana, the 
author of Kir KiwotZ«,(pp. 454*455) says under the date 1086 A. H. = 1675 
A. D. that the help given to the Rathors of Jodhpur by the Rana was one 
of the causes of estrangement. 
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officers from proceeding further, as they were not equipped 
with a passport. The Rajputs created a disturbance, killed 
an officer and forced their way across the river. When 
the party reached Lahore, the Ranis gave birth to two 
posthumous sons, Ajit and Dalthamman, on 38th Muhar- 
ram 1090 A. H.= l9th February 1679 A. Accord- 

ing to Tod, the Rajputs left Janirud after the birth of the 
two sons. {Rajasfhan, II. 47). This view is supported by 
Khafj Khan. (II. 259). 

Immediately after the death of Jaswaiit, Aurangzeb 

appointed Mughal officers as faujdar, 
Jodhpur occupied. , r t n • r 

(jiladar and kotzval of Jodhpur in Jan- 
uary 1679,^'’ and himself set out for Ajmere on 20th Jan- 
uary (N. S.). Aurangzeb anticipated opposition from the 
Rana of Cliittor; but the latter, overawed by the array of 
forces, sent a submissive letter to the Emperor and ex- 
pressed his anxiety to present his son, Kunwar Jai Singh, 
to Court. Thereupon Muhammad Naim, Hakhshi of Prince 
Kam Bakhsh, was sent to the Maharana with the Emperor’s 
firman dated 8th March, 1679.-^ Two kos from Delhi, 
Kunwar Jai Singh had the audience of the Emperor who 
presented him with jewels and gave a robe of honour and 
Rs. 20,000 cash for the Maharana. Aurangzeb reached 
Delhi on or about llth April, 1679. (N. S.). Aurangzeb’s 
project of peaceful occupation of Jodhpur had up till now 
succeeded, but with the appearance of the two posthumous 
sons of Jaswant, a new and disturbing situation was created. 

IT K. K. H. 

lb Vir V'inode, H38. The news of the birth of the two sons reached 
C'ourt a week after. M. A. 172. 

19 M. A. 17*^. According to Vir Vinode, fp. 828) Tahir Khan and 
other officers were sent to Jodhpur On llth Muharram 1090. A. H.=23rd 
February 1C»79. 

■30 Vir Vinodei ; M. A. 171. 

T^ir Vin^ddt 459. 
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Aurangzeb’s attitude vis-a-vis Jodhpur is generally 
viewed from a dynastic point of view 
'’‘’Tonslde“f«on^"“’ without considering that there were both 
personal and imperial reasons for keeping 
the State under strict control. It was through Marwar that 
the highways of commerce passed between the capital and 
the flourishing cities on the western coast. The road to 
Surat and Ahmedabad lay through the boundaries of the 
Rajput State. It was impossible for any emperor ruling at 
Delhi to tolerate an independent and antagonistic Stale on 
the flanks of the trade-route to and from the capital. From 
the time of Akbar onwards every Mughal Sovereign was 
conscious of the importance of the highway between Delhi 
and Ahmedabad, and it was these economic causes that 
were mainly responsible for keeping Mewar and Marwar in 
subordination. 


We have referred previously to the refractory attitude 
of the Rajputs during and after the Satnami rebellion. 
After the death of Jaswant, it was natural for Aurangzeb 
to try to have a fuller control over Marwar than was possible 
in the life-time of the former. 


“ We know not,” writes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “ it Jas- 
want’s sins of twenty years ago still rankled in Aurangzeb’s 
bosom, as Khali Khan asserts, and he now sought to take a 
safe, if belated, vengeance. But it is clear that the success 
of his plan of the forcible conversion (?) of the Hindus re- 
quired that Jaswant’s State should sink into a quiescent 
dependency or a regular province of the Empire.’ 

Aurangzeb’s attitude towards those who fought against 

him in the war of succession was thoroiigh- 
Aurangzeb’s states* « • i i 

manship after his ly statesmanlike. Many Rajas bowed 

succession. their heads and remained true to him 

ever afterwards. But Jaswant not o nly once, but throughout 
2:2 Sarkar, 111. 368. 
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his career, proved himself a traitor. It was he who on 
the eve of battle at Khajaa deserted Aurangzeb and rode off 
to his home with his Rajput contingent. It was Jaswant 
who secretly helped Sivaji in his daring attack on Shaista 
Khali and tried to incite Prince Muazzam to rebellion. 
It was Jaswant who did his best to tamper with the loyalty 
of his brother-in-law. Rao Bhao Singh, Raja of Boondi, who 
was serving with him in the Mughal Army. When he failed 
in his attempt, he called his wife, the sister of the Raja of 
Boondi, to the Deccan. But the Raja remained true to the 
Emperor. According to Bernier, there was a secret under- 
standing between Jaswant and Sivaji who was supposed to 
have been accessory to the attempt on Shaista Khan as well 
as the attack of Surat. 

Monarchs, as much as those not garbed in the purple, 
have their likes and dislikes, and are swayed by varied 
passions; and however intensely attached a man might be 
to his religion, it is less than fair to a.scribe every action of 
his to bigotry. The head of Jodhpur State had given enough 
trouble to Aurangzeb, and the latter cannot be blamed if 
he was anxious to reduce Jodhpur to a “ quiescent depen- 
dency.” Jodhpur had lost all claim on Aurangzeb’s for- 
bearance. 

After the birth of posthumous sons, the Ratliors sub- 
mitted a petition to Aurangzeb prayintr 
macy of Jaswant s lov the grant ot the Raj to the heirs of 
Jaswant. The Emperor refused to accede 
to their request, as he doubted the legitimacy of the children, 
lie did not, however, summarily reject their claim, but or- 
dered the children to be brought to Delhi, and promised to 
give them Naj and mansab after their reaching the age of 

Tarikh' i-Dilkusha, p. 25. 

24 Bernier (2nd edition), 188. 
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cliscretion.® In the meantime, before the arrival of the 
Rathors at Delhi, in July, 1679, the Raj of Jodhpur was 
conferred on Indar Singh, the grand nephew of Jaswant on 
payment of 36 lacs of Rupees.'’® The above view is supported 
by many writers. 

“The Raja had no issue,” writes Bindraban. “After 

Aurangzeb orders **‘^66 months, tl.e servants of 

the children to Delhi, the Raja submitted a petition to the 

Emperor that the t»vo wives of the Raja were pregnant. A 
firman was then sent that the two posthumous sons should 
be brought to Delhi to whom mansah would be awarded 
after their reaching the age of majority. After their 
arrival at the capital, an order was issued that the Dizvams 
should appropriate parganah Sofat and Chcnaran out of 
the mahaU of the Raja for their maintenance, and taking 
possession of Jodhpur and other mahah, appoint some 
officer as faujdar. As a more liberal grant — especially to the 
children, zvhose legitimacy as the sonn of the Raja had not 
been confirmed — was not possible, the Rajputs managed to 
escape from the capital with the children.” 


Ishwar Das says, “After the death of the Maharaja, all 


Ishwar Das’ account 
of what happened. 


the Rajputs of Marwar were bent on 
creating trouble. For the administra- 
tion of Marwar and the settlement of 


the district, II is Majesty, therefore, elevated Indar Singh 
to the throne of Marwar, so that the Rajputs may not 
revolt. In the meantime, Khanjahan Bahadur Kokaltash 
had delayed the annexation of Jodhpur and failed to 
chastise Dhiruj and ftarji. The Khan, taking the Khwaja sara 
of the Maharaja, Udai Singh Champawat, Makund Singh 
and Jagannath — the officers of the deceased Maharaja — came 


25 M. A. 177. 

26 Ihiil, 175. 

27 l,ub-ut“Tawarikh-i-Hind. 
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to Court by forced marches, and without permit took them 
to the Ghuml Khana (room for private audience), and pre- 
sented each of them to His Majesty; he made a request for 
their pardon and the grant of Jodhpur to the children of 
the Maharaja. But the request was not accepted, and 
feeling much resentment. His Majesty dismissed the Khan 
from his manHoby and all the property (of the Raja) was 

confiscated Later on, Durgadas was ordered to 

hand over the children of the Raja to the servants of the 
palace. 


The following account is given in Basatin: In the 21st 
year of Alamgir’s reign, and in the 
Basaiin. year 1089 Hijra, Raja Jaswant Singh, 

leader of the llathors and the ruler of 
Jodhpur, died without leasing any heir. Two or three 
months after his death, the wives and servants of the Raja 
jietitioned His Majesty that as two wives of the deceased 
Raja liad betui pregnant and given birth to two sons, royal 
orders may be issued for their elevation to the Rajship, and 
for drawing tika marks (on their foreheads). It was ordered 
that they should bring the two sons with their mothers to 
Court, so that they may be honoured with the robe of 
Rajship.” 


“ After the arrival of the children — whose legitimacy as 
sons of the Raja was not proved — orders 
were issued to the Diwans, that till their 

witli the children. 

majority, two mahals out of the jagii'S 
of the Raja be reserved for their m iintenince, and the rest 
of the .state be appropriated as khalsay and one of the nobles 
should be appointed as faujdar of the mahals. The Rajputs 

Futuhat i-Alarngiri, f 75. Prof. Sarkar says that Kokaltash was 
dismissed for recominendinjif the grant of Jodhpur to Jaswant's sons. But 
cannot we infer from the text that his disihissal was due to his failure in 
punishing the rebels, and for breach of Court etiquette? 
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who wanted nothing loss than the entire state of Jodhpur 
for the sons of the Raja, were disappointed, and escaping 
with the sons and wives of the Raja, went to Jodhpur and 
began to give trouble. His Majesty then went to Ajnicre, 
and a firman was sent to the Rana fof Udaipur) not to give 
shelter to the rebels in his own territory. Leaving Khan- 
jahan Bahadur behind to puni.sh the Rathors, His 
Majesty returned to the capital. As it was, later on, re- 
ported to the Emperor that the Rana was secretly helping 
the Rathors, and had openly given asylum to the sons of 
Jaswant, His Majesty marched to A j mere a second time.” 

In summarising the extensive (juotation, we find that 

A sum?nary of the there was an eleaient of suspicion in the 
ovidenca in the i • i r 

quotations. birth of posthumous sons, and that 

Aurang/.eb doubted the legitimacy of the children. There- 
fore, he summoned them to Court to have their claims sub- 
stantiated. On the failure of their suit to prove their 
legitimacy, Aurangzebdid not dismiss their claim entirely but 
granted them jagirs out of the mahals of the deceased Raja. 
Before the arrival of the sons of Jaswant at Delhi, the Raj 
of Jodhp.ir had been conferred on the grainl-nephew of the 
deceased Raja; and in view of the suspicious circumstances 
surrounding the birth of the children, Aurangzeb refused 
to reconsider his decision. 

“ At the end of June,” writes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
“ the Maharaja’s family reachcil Delhi, 

A charge refuted. • i. r a-*l • i 

and the rights of A jit were again urged 
before Aurangzeb; but he only ordered that the child 
should be brought up in his harem, with a promise to give 
him a rank in the Mughal peerage and investiture as Raja 
when he would come of age. One contemporary historian 
says that the throne of Jodhpur was offered to Ajit on con- 
dition of his turning Muslim. Such a proposal would be 


29 hasatin^i Salatin, ol6. 
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quite in keeping with Aurangzeb’s past policy, as he ha.l 
lately given the zamindaris of Jogigarh, Deogarh, aud Man 
to those among rival claimants who had agreed to accept 
Islam. The loyal Rathors were seized with consternation at 
Aurangzeb’s proposal. .....The clansmen vowed to die to a 

man to save their chieftains’ heir.”^^^ 

The first part of the above statement is based on the 
Ma\isir-i- Alafufjirl fi’oin which it is clear that there was no 
question of the children being brought up in the harem. 

After the death of the Raja, his officers, Raghunath Das, 

Durgadas and o timers petitioned the Emperor for the grant 

of manual) and ta] to the sons of the Raja who were born at 

Lahore. Tlie r(»yal order was issued that the two sons be 

brouglit to C-ourt'^^ with the promise that they will he 

honoured with t aj and mnnsub after 
Auraii^^zclj's order. . . r t 

attaining the age or discrelion. The 

Rajinils, coming to Delhi pressed their suit with irnnh 

stress and exaggeration.” 

^0 of ^iurungzeb, 111,373-371. The story about the pro- 

posed conversion of Ajit to Islam is a pure myth. As stated elsewhere, 
A iirangzel) had rejected the claim of Jaswant’s sons on their failing to 
prove their legitimacy. Clould Aurangzeb re claim them as Jaswant’s 
true sons by converting Ihcm to Islam? Hesidcs, Ajit was a mere infant, 
and his conversion, far from arresling the progress of dislurbaiice, would 
have highly intciisillod the agilulion; and AjiL as a Muslim was 
bound to be iiutaiiLly ropiiiiale I. 

As regards Auiangzcb’s policy about rival cl iim. nls, we find that 
Hiiland Hakht, the Kaja ofUtognih became a Muslim in l^iHG, after 
the conclusion of the campaign in Uajpiilana. Tlie rtifcrcncc to Auraiig' 
zcb\s “past policy” is, Iherc'ore, wide of the mark 

;U M -A.l7(i 177. 

b *' 

This does not mean that the I »vo sons were ordered 1) be brought up 
in harem. In fact, when ,Vuriiig/.eli was in forme! of the intended flight 
of tho llajputs, his orders were that the son and the widows should be 
brought to the fortress of Nurgarh, and not inside the harem. 
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We have already referred to the doubts which Auningzeb 
had abcAit the legitimacy of the children. Therefore, he 
ordered them to be brought to Delhi so that their daim 
might be cncjaircd into. Aiirang/eb’s order must have been 
ccnimunicatcd to the Rajputs when they were at Lahore. 
Apparently it caused no ‘consternation* among them, 
because they decide! to come to Delhi. If the Rajputs knew 
that lie sons of Jaswant were to be broughi up in the 
harem, they should have marched off to their homes, instead 
of (oming to I'dhi Rut it seems a. ^ if tl e fly knowingly 
and with ey^.s open walki'^l straigh iit^ th' spider’s 
chamber 

As previously related, immediately after the birth of the 
two sons, and when the party was still 
Setjuenee of events. at Lahore, the Rathors petitioned the 
Emperor for the recognition of their 
claim which Anrang/eb refused to countenance. The Rajputs 
remained at Lahore for about three months ; and when they 
found that the Uaj of Jodhpur had been conferred on Indar 
Singh, they decided to come to Delhi and press their suit. 
Rut Aurangzeb bec.ime much enraged at the breach of 
etitpiette on the pert of Khanjahan Rahadnr — who was 
Rathors’ self-appointed advocate — and refused to allei* his 
decision. What followed afterwards will he told in the 
language of the M Alainfji rt , 

“ I'he Rajputs, coming to Delhi, pressed their suit with 
miuh stress ami exaggeration. In the 
How tlie Rajputs meantime, one of the sons died. As it 
was reported to the Emperor that the 
Rajputs, on account of mischievousness inherent in them, 
were meditating flight to Jodhpur along with the second son 
and his two mothers, with a view to creating trouble and 
raising the standard of revolt, ILs xMajesty ordered on 
I6lh Jumada II (15tli July, lf)79) that the infant and the 
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two widows of the Maharaja, who were staying in the house 
of Roop Singh Rathor, should be brought to the fortress of 
Nurgarh, and that Faulad Khan, the Koiwal, and others, 
dissuading them from their intentions, should see that the 
Rajputs do not execute their purpose into action ; if, how- 
ever, they determine to fight, due punishment should be 
meted out to them. Those appointed to the duty, acting 
according to the royal order, attempted to achieve their 
end by advice and persuasion. The infidels, liowevcr, put 
up a fight and some men of the impeiial army were killed. 
Finding themselves pressed by the army, the Rajputs killed 
the two widows of the Raja, and leaving the infant behind 
at the house of a milk-vendor, precipitately (led to their 
homes, f'aulad Khan, being informed of the whereabout of 
tlie second son, brought him before His Majesty. The maid- 
servants of the Raja who were made prisoners identified the 
infant as the son of the Raja.”'^- 

There can be no doubt that when the Rajputs eame to 
Delhi and failed in their mission, they were njeditating 
flight to Rajput ana where they were sure to stir up trouble. 
Aurangz >.b, having been informed of their intentions, was 
naturally anxious to frustrate their project, and it was then 
that both the son and the two widows of tlie Maliaraja were 
ordered to betaken not inside the precincts of the harem, but 
to the fortress of Nurgarh. 

Khafi Khan’s version is somewhat different from that 

KlmtiKlmn'. version. Alnm()irl SiiysKlmii 

Klifin : “ After the death ol the Raja, 
Ills officers, taking' his two infant sons, Ajit Singh and 
Dalthamman and the Ranis with them, without waiting for 
royal orders and without taking a passport from tlie Suha- 
dar, started towards Delhi. When they reached tlie ferry 

crossing, 

M. A. 177-178. 
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as they h:id no passport, they (leterniined to fifrht, and, 
killing the,il/ir Bahr and injuring others, crossed the river. 
When they came near the capital, owing to the grievance 
that His Majesty had against Jaswant, and owing to this 
fresh impertinence of the Rajputs^ His Majesty ordered that 
they should encamp near the city towards Barah Falla, and 
asked the Kotwal to post his men .vith a few man.snhdars and 
some batteries round their camps, and keep them under 
guard.’' 

After some days, a number of Rajputs asked leave to 
proceed home which was granted. In the 
escape with the meantime, the Rajputs having secured 
two children of the same age as the sons 
of the Raja, dressed some of the female servants like Ranis, 
and kept them in all secrecy in their camp. Then putting 
the real Ranis in male attire, and taking two trusted ser- 
vants and some life-sacrificing Rajputs with them, they 
rushed out and rode slraight for their homes ut night tinte. 
They also left one or tvvo trustworthy officers witli an army 
near the tent of the counterfeit sons, so tliat, in the event 
of the early leakage of the news and consequent pursuit, they 
(/. c., the army and the officers) should prove their devotion 
by obstructing the way for one or two hours ” 

After two or three hours, when contradictory news 


reached the Emperor, he appointed trust- 
c'uup^ worthy men to enquire into the matter. 

As it was later reported that the Ranis 
were present with the sons, it was ordered that the entire 
family should be brought inside thefort. The Rajputs, with the 
concurrence of female-servants, who fought like brave soldiers, 
made a resistance and proved their life-sacrificing devotion 
and loyalty. Many of them were killed, and some took 
to flight. Though the escape of the Ranis was not proved, 
yet some interested persons insisted on the escape of the sons. 
At last, it was decided to arrest the sons of the Raja, and 
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the imperial army went out for forty miles, but, finding no 
trace oi the Rajputs, returned, and the two cliihlien (/. e., 
the counlerfeit ones) were sent inside the Pcilace.”'^^ 

We find from the above statement that after the arrival 
of tbe Rajputs at Delhi, a number of 
Hajputs^^escape at departed to their homes, and that 

when Aurangzeb, instead of conferring 
the Raj on tlie sons of Jaswant, put guards round their 
camp, they managed to escape at flight time. Khafi Khan’s 
statement is supported by Manucci who says, “ When they 
(i. e., the Rajputs) arrived at Delhi, they heard that, instead 
of rewarding them, Aurangzeb meant to cut off their heads 
On finding this out, they fled from tlie city before daf/^break, 
and posted two hundred and fifty horsemen on the bridge 
witi\ tvelve arches (i. e , Barahpaha; which stands opposite 
llumay nil’s Mausoleum. Their orders weie to hinder any 
011(5 from passing and seizing the little Rajahs. In the morn- 
ing Aurangzeb knew of the Rajah’s flight, and at once sent a 
force to pursue and seize them. Rut the two liundre 1 and 
fifty Rajputs defendeci the passage most valorously, and 
prevented any om*. getting past them. Men were killed on 
both sides, but no one was able to pass. Tlien night fell, 
and the Rajputs who had birred the way rejoined the others 
who were in charge of the Rajahs.”*’* 

On the basis of different version, we are in a position to 
reconstruct the events leading to the 
Summary of events, escape of the Rajputs from Delhi. As 
soon as Aurnngzeb was informed that 
Jaswant had died without leaving any issue, he decided to 
occupy Jodhpur. He wanted to invest someone with the 
powers of a Raja who would be more true and firm in his 
loyalty than was the deceased Raja. The birth of the 

K. K. 11 5?59-3S0. 

31 Manucci, II, "233. 
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posthumous sons, however, not only upset his cakuhilioiis, but 
filled him with grave doubts as to their legitimacy. When 
the Rajputs pressed the claims of the sous, Aurangzeb 
asked them to bring the Rinis and the children to Delhi so 
that the question of their legitim ley might bo enquired 
into. Though the sons were born at Lahore on 19lh Feb 
ruary,1679 — and inspite of Aurangzeb’s orders to stm l them 
to Court, — the Rajputs did not arrive at Delhi before July. 
There is no mention in conte iiporary records that after the 
bh*th of Ajit and before his escape from Delhi, the liana 
of Udaipur ever pressed the claim of Jaswant’s sons, though 
his heir had audience of Aurangzeb about the end of March. 

The silence of the Rana may have been a factor in 
determining the legitimacy of the two 
liani s^stay at La- ehildren. The prolonged stay of the 

Ranis at Lahore, however, complicated 
the situation, and Aurangzeb decided to invest Indar Singh 
with the powers of a Raja. In the meantime, so’ue parganalis 
out of the rnahals of the Raja were allotted to the Ranis for 
the maintenance of the children, and Aurangzeb promised to 
grant them the sons) Raj and inaiiHnh after their reach- 

ing the age of discretion. It seems that the elevation of Indar 
Singh grealty upset the Rajputs who then decided to pro- 
ceed to Delhi and make one more effort for the restoration 
of the Raj to Jaswant’s sons. When they came to Delhi, 
they brought Khanjaluin Bahadur as their intermediary 
whose breach of etiquette in forcing an interview greatly ex- 
asperated Aurangzeb who was already 
enraged at the conduct of the Rajputs 
in having killed the Mughal officer at 
Attock. On account of the resentment that was natural, 
Aurangzeb put then under guard. The Rajputs then dressed 
the Ranis in male attire, and taking Ajit with a number of 
brave and trusted servants, rode off towards Jodhpur before 
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(lay-break, when it was still night. Two maid-servants 
(Iresscil as Hanis, with two children (the counterfeit ones), 
were lett behind to put the Mughals off the track. When 
conflietirig news reached Aurangzeb, he ordered that the 
Ranis should be sent to the fortress of Nurii^arh. The Raj- 
puts [xit up a brave fight not so much to avoid arrest, but 
to delay the pursuit of the party which, a few hours before, 
had escap('d witli Ajit. The fight took place near Hiima- 
y nil’s mausoleum and not in “ the streets of Delhi. 

II.i C"{) iiparc S.irk.'ir, V^ol. Ill, 376 377 : — “When Aurarif^zeb d('- 
inanded t.lie '^urrcMider of the infant Ajit Singh and placed a guard rjund 
Ins house to prevent ipe. Durgadas took counsel with his brotJier Sardars 
and (piickly formed a plan for saving his infant master. They pleaded 

with Aurangzeb for delay promising to present him at court when he 

had grown up. The Fmperor’s wralh was imliamed by this resistance anil 
on 15th July he sent a strong force under the Provost of Delhi city and the 
(’aptain of the imperial guards to seize the Ranis and Ajit and lodge 
them in the prison fortress of Nurgarh. The irnjierialists shrank froin 
provoking the “ death-loving Rajputs “ to extreme courses, and at first 
tried persuasion, but in vain. The Rathor plan was to ensure the escape 
of Ajit by offering despcrat3 resistance and sacrificing their r)wn lives 
freely in a series of rear-guard actions. While a smart musketry fire was 
Iieing exchanged between the two sides, Raghunatli, a Hhatti noble of 
Jodlipiir, with a hundred devoted troopers made a sortie from one side of 
the mansion Lance in hand, with faces grim as Death, the Rathor heroes 
rushed upon the foe ; they had taken leave of life by making their last 
oblations to the gods and swallowing a double dose of their sweetest 
earthly solace, opium. At their wild charge the imperialists nuailed 
and, seizing this momentary confusion, Durgadas slipped out with Ajit 
and the Ranis in male attire, and rode direct for Marwar. For an hour 
anil a half Raghunath dyed the streets of Delhi with blood.” 

The learned author remarks that “ the imperialists shrank fr un 
provoking the death-loving Rajputs to extreme courses.” Was it not the 
express order of Aurangzeb that persuasion should first be applied The 
order is noted in M-A and quoted in a preceding page. 

Sir Jadiinath Sarkar has based the account of the escape of Ajit on 
Ishwardas, “ because he was in close touch with the Rathors.’’ Rut is 
there not the possibility that the Rathors themselves very much ex- 
aggerated their exploit 'i In fact, the learned author himself says, 

( Vol. IT, “ Ishwardas sometimes records the affairs of Northern India 
inaccurately, because only garbled popular tales reached him in his far- 
off province (Guzerat).’* 

Sir Jadiinath says that “ Khafi Khan supports Ishwardas ” — (III-37?>, 
foot-note). Rut the two versions differ widely. In view of Khali Khan's 
and Maiiucci's statements that the Rathors escaped before day-break, we 
are bound to reject Ishwardas’ account. 

Sir Jadiinath says (III, 378, foot-note) that “ Tod, as usual, indulges 
in rhapsodies.” Rut are not Sir Jadiinath’s rhapsodies based on Tod ? 
Here is a .>pecinieii from the latter, “They (i. e., the Rajputs) made 
oblations to gods, took a double portion of opium, and mounted their 

steeds Lance in hand, with faces resembling A'ama, the Rathors 

rushed upon the foe.'’ 
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For a while. 


Aiiraiifjzeb and ^h3 
liana of Chittor. 


we shall leave the llathors pursuing their 
course towards their hornet, and relate 
an incident in which Aurangzeb and the 
Rana of Chittor were involved. 


During the reign of Shahjalian, Chittor enjoyed unin- 
terrupted traiKiuillity. Rut three years before the Emperor’s 
fateful illness, Rana Jagat Singh died and left Raj Singh to 
succeed liiin. This youthful chief was not of a peaceful 
nature. He looted a town on the Ajuiere frontier, but 
Shahjahan ignored the incident. When Aurangzeb came to 
power, Raj Singh, it seems, by his rashness frustrated 
Aurangzeb’s matrimonial plan. Raja Man Singh of Kishun- 
garh and Rupnagar, son of Raja Rup Singh, had a sister 
named Charumati. When Aurangzeb demanded her hand, 
UiG Raja agreed to send her to the royal palace, but the 
Princess herself refused to go to Delhi. In tlieir embarrass- 
ment, the elders of Rupnagar hit upon a plan which would 
save them from Aurangzeh’s resentment. It was decided 
that the Princess hersalf should write a letter to Rana Raj 
Singh asking him to hasten to Rupnagar and forcibly take 
her away to Udaipur. In the picturesejue language of Tod, 
“the family priest (her preceptor) deemed his office honoured 
by being the messenger of her wishes, and tlm billet he 
conveyed is incorporated in the memorial of this reign, 
With a chosen band, the Rana passed the fool of the Aravali, 
and suddenly appearing before Rupnagar bore off the prize 
to Udaipur. This happened in 1660.^' 


Rawat Hari Singh of Divalya, who was waiting for an 

opportunity, hastened to Aurangzeb and 

Aurangzeb told him all about the incident. The 

niands the Kaiia. 

Emperor then took away Ghyaspur and 
3(5 JUtjasthnv , I, 297. 

37 Vir Vinodfi, 437-43H. There is no mention of the above" incident 
in any contemporary history. 
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Bisawar from the Rana and conferred the same on Hari 
Singh. A firman was also sent to Raj Singh reprimanding 
him for making an alliance without the royal permission. 
Raj Singh’s reply is quoted in the Vir Vinode (p 440) in 
which he makes excuses for his conduct and prays for tlie 
return of the two parganahs. The Rana’s petition was 
brought to Aurangzeb by Hari Singh Chauhan who verbally 
pleaded his master’s cause, but without success. Hari Singh 
was however, dismissed with a robe of honour and a frman 
for the Rana on 61st December, 1661. 

Raja Man Singh, on his part, put all the blame on the 
Rana, and in proof of his steadfast loyalty, he gave his 
younger sister in marriage to Prince Muazzam on 26th 
January. 1662,'^'^ 

Apart from the diverse causes that brought about a state 
of war in Rajputana, the personal element 

The personal involved in the struggle must bo eiii- 

f actor. 

phasised, as personal likes and dislikes, 
though cleverly kept in the background, very muuh in- 
fluenced the march of events. Both in the case of Jaswant 
and that of Rana Raj Singh, perhaps there was the stilled 
voice of personal pique crying for vengeance. 

When Durgadas and his band of plucky Rathors 

reached their homes with A jit, the Rana 

Udaipur immediately espoused their 

Two versions of hi.s cause and determined to stand by Jas- 
inarch. 

want’s infant son. According to Khafi 
Khan, Aurangzeb took the field against the Rajputs after 

3S Vir Vinodi, 4i3. Raja Rup Singh of Kishungarh took the sido 
of Dara Shikoh and was killed at Samugarh. The wife of Prince Muaz- 
zam, afterwards Known as Bahadur Shah, was the daughter of Riip 
Singh. The marriage took place in 1071H. (K. K. II. l!28). This 
Rathor Princess was the mother of Daulat-Afza and Muhammad Aziiu. 
(M. A. 49, 93). 
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the escape of Ajit from Delhi. Says Khafi Khan, “The 
Emperor sent a severe firman to the Raiia to accept the 
Jizyah and turn J as want’s sons out from Jodhpur, After 
reaching Ajmere, orders were issued for laying waste the 
Rajput territory. Unable to resist the imperial army, the 
Rana sent trustworthy agents with suitable presents and a 
petition expressing his loyalty, the acceptance of Jizyah, the 
allocation of two or three parganahs in payment of the 
poll-tax, and a promise not to help the sons of .faswant. 
Ilis Majesty, therefore, appointing Khanjahan Bahadur 
to the administration of Jodhpur, returned to the capital 
after an absence of seven months and twenty days. As it was 
reported later on that the Rana was acting contrary to the 
pact and his promises, and as Khanjahan was not properly 
administering the district, His Majesty moved to x\jmere 
a second time at the end of the year. (Shaban, 105)0 H.= 
September 1679 A. D.).”3o 


Wc have already related the sequence of events given 
in the Ma^asir-i-Alamgiriy according to 


The campaign in 
llajputana. 


which Aurangzeb moved to Ajmere for 
the first time a month after Jaswant’s 


death and be foie the birth of the posthumous sons. Khafi 
Khan, however, is supported by the author of Basathi^^^ 
as well as by Manucci, who says, “ Annoyed at the flight 
of th : Rajahs, Aurangzeb took the field for a campaign 

against the famous Rani, wife of Jaswant Singh 

The princess was obliged to cede to Aurangzeb a province 
and the town of Mairtha. Thereupon the King withdrew. 

After Aurangzeb had made peace with the Rani, 

he retired to Agra to enjoy the palaces and gardens 
made by Shahajahan. But he did not repose for long.’' 


39 K. K. II. 

40 Baaatiuj jl(i. See p. anU* 

41 Manucci, 11, 
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only one campaign ia HajpuUna, and 
from his luirralivc it appears that 
Aaivuigzeb took the field against the 
Katliors after Indar Singli was driven 
out of Jodhpur.*- 

Khan's statement is amply supported hy 
we are doubtful of the terms of the 
tlie Rana. Rut it cannot be doubted 
that when Aiirangzeb marched to Ajmere immediately after 
.Jaswant’s death to overawe, all opposition, inspile of the 
abscnc.e of any formal treaty, the Rana must have given 
promise of his neutrality before the Emperor retired to 
Delhi. At the time of Ajit’s escape, Jodhpur was in posses- 
sion of Indar Singh, Jaswant'.s grand-nephew, and any 
apprehension, that the Rana might have entertained about 
Jodhpur being annexed to the Empire must have ])ecn set 
at rest. The Rathors. as soon as they reached their hoii.es, 
drove Indar Singh to his castle of Nagore and occupied 
Jodhpur.*’^ The Rajputs wjrc now in open rebellion and 
the Rana became their sworn ally. 


Tod speakvs of 

Mevvar and Marwar 
allied against 
Aurangzeb. 

Though Khali 
other authorities, 
alleged treaty with 


Ever since the Satnami rebellion the Rajputs were giving 
inecosanl trouble. Aurangzeh now deter- 
U'ljpuUDa^ mined to let them feel the weight of his 

might. Death and Destruetion were let 
loose on the dominion of the Rajputs, and the combatants 


4-i Tod. 11, to. Both Kliafi Khan and Mu'asir i-Aht7nf/iri agree 
that Aurang/.cb moved to Ajmere for the first time in /ul-UijJah 10S9A. 
H rj January, KiTO. But according to M. A. Aurangy.eb returned to Delhi 
after about two months, while K. K. is definite that the Emperor returned 
after seven months and twenty days /. <?., in the end of Jiajab 10.00 
H.~ August JOSU. Khafi Khan further says that Auraiigzcb started for his 
second campaign in Shaba n (September)-— a date agreeing with that of M. 
A. If Aurangzeh WHS away for seven months, then Diirga Das and Ajit 
came to Delhi, before Oth o: January, i. , in less than a month after 
Jaswani’s death, which seems unlikely. But Khali Khan’s statement is 
supported by three authorities. 


Tod. II. 49, M, A. 149, records that Aurangzeh himself recalled 
Indar Sinjjh owing to the latter’s iacooipetence. 
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foiiiicl themselves in the mad dance of a griui and despcialc 
struggle. The war was conducted with relentless severity. 
Every inch of soil in Rajputana can tell the tale of courage 
and carnage. Temples and towns were destroyed, and no 
trace of huts and houses, tuft or a tree was allowed to be 
left. The Rana himself laid waste Udaipur, and with his 
family retired into an inaccessible rr.ountaii>ous region. 
The Rajputs adopted guerrilla tactics. Secure in their posi- 
tion on the crests of the Aravali, and knowing well the to- 
pography of intricate gorges and unassailable deliles, they 
would suddenly make their appearance, either blocking the 
advance or cutting off the retreat of the Mughals. Kumar 
Hhim Singh, the son of the Rana, made a powerful diver- 
sion by the invasion of Gujarat. He captured Idar,^'^ 
raided some towns, and destroyed 300 mos(j[Ucs.'*^’ 

Dayal Sah, the finance minister, headed a flying force 
which ravaged Malwa. “For once,” 

Mosques destroyed. . m i ^ i 

writes loci, “they avenged themselves, 
in imitation of the tyrant, even on the religion of their 
enemies : the kazees were bound and shaved, and the 
Korans thrown into wells. 

While the struggle was still undecided, the Rajputs 
devised a scheme which, but for Aurangzeb’s coolness, had 
almost succeeded. The Rajputs secretly approached Princie 
Muazzam and promised to put him on the throne. Rut the 
Prince was given stern advice by his mother Nawali Rai, 
and they left his camp. 

Then they turned their attentions towards Prince Akhar 
who succumbed to their bland ishnumts. 
Akbar i. rebollio . openly rebelled and at one tim<? 

4i K. K. 11. 263; Vir Viiiode, 465. 

45 Tod, I. 302; Mi rat, 294; lohwardas, 8U-a. 

46 Vit Vinodf,^ 4-7 1. 

47 Tod, I. 302; Isbwardas, 80 a. 
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Aurangzeb’s position was critical. He had only 10,000 men 
with him, while Akbar boasted of at least 40.000 Rajputs. 
Kvoryone except the Emperor, was in terror. Akbar had 
arriverl within three miles of the royal cimp at ni'^ht, and the 
battle that was to decide the fate of Ilinfhist in was fixed for 
the morning. Aurangzeb was not unnerved by the formidable 
array of the Rajputs. He arranged his army for battle and 
waited for the break of day. But during the night there 
was a striking change in Akbar ’s camp. Shihab-ud-din 
Khan, the father of the first Nizam-nl-AIulk, was leadinir a 
rccoiinoilcriiig parly near Akbar’s camp, when his brother 
Mujabiil Khan, who was unwillinffly with Akbar's army, 
approache<l the Prince and asked permission to visit his 
brother anil bring him over to his side. As soon as Mujaliid 
Klian left Akbar’s camp, he came to Aurangzeb, who highly 
praised the two brotliers. 


The Rajputs desert 
Prince Akbar. 


'riie arrival of Mujahid Khan caused confusion in 
Akbar s caaip, and the defection of 
Tahawwur Khan demoralised the Rajputs. 

The Khan was both the prime minister 
and commaiider in-chief of Akbar. Tahawwur was a son- 
in law of Enayet Khan, a high officer in the imperial army. 
It was on account of Enayet’s iiiiporlunity that Tahawwur left 
his new master. As soon as Tahawwur’s defection was 
known, the Rajputs were struck with dismay, they collected 
their belongings, looted Akhar's properly and rushed off to 
Marwar. With the break of dawn Akhar\s host of ;)(),()00 
had dwindled to a few hundred men. The new Emperor 
iH K. K. II. <^({8. ^ ' 


K. K. 11. Khafi Khan does not countciianec the theory that 

Auraiig/ob allowed a letter to fall into the hands of the Rajputs, in which 
the Emperor had hipchly commended Akbar for his pietended revolt 
and had asked his son to attack them (t. , the Rajputs) in the rear. 
The fact is that the Rajputs, suspecting the defection of the two 
officers, >cdnted treachery and hurriedly left the field. 
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mounted his steed and fled for his life. Aurangzeb retained 
the Empire of Hindustan without firing a shot. 


Ne^jotiations for 
peace. 


The war in Rajputana continued from August, 1()79 
till March, 1681, when pourparlers for 
peace were opened. Though Tod (I-b04) 
and Manucci (11-251) speak of Dilair 
Khan as mediator, the latter is not mentioned by the 
Ma^asir-i-Alaiiigiri or Ma^isir-ul-Umara as liaving taken 
any part in the war. But, according to the Vir Vinodc^ 
Dilair Khan played an important role in the peace conversa- 
tions, and his letters are fully quoted in tlie above-named 
book. 


Maharana Jai Singh, who had succeeded his falliei* 
Kana Raj Singh in October, 1()80, sent Rao Kaisri Singh 
of Barsauli and other officers to Aurangzeb to initiate the 
peace-talk. After their arrival at Court, the following 
firman was sent by the Emperor to the Rana. The peti- 
tion brought by Rao Kaisri Singh reached the august Court 
from which his (i. c., liana’s) sincere intentions and stead- 
fast loyalty became known to us. If that loyal chief will 
obey the august commands with frank faithfulness, then 
our intentions for forgiving his faults and for the grant of 
a firman bearing the impress of our hand, and conferring 
maihsab and tlka will be formed ; and his other petitions 
will also receive due consideration. When that loyal chief 
will pay his respects to the. Prince (Azam) as was done (by 
his predecessor) at the time of Shahjahari’s princehood, then 
we will extend the same kindness to that chief as was 
accorded to Rana Amar Singh (by »Jahangir). This firman 
is being forwarded to that loyal chief for his satisfaction 
in accordance with his petition. Dated 14th Safar, 1092 
H==5th March, 1681.”^« 

.‘>0 Vir Vhiodef 65X— 
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When it was settled between the parties that the liana 
and Prince Azam should meet on the 
^'*tlie*Sarana/° ground of Morchanga and Pusliund 

on the northern bank of the lake Kaj- 
samudra, Dilair Khan sent the following kharita to the 
Maharana. 

“ After salutations and expressions of good-will and 
friendship, let it be known that Chandar Sen Jhala, Sanwal 
Das Rathor, Rawat Kaisri Singh, and Kaisri Singh Chauhan 
came to the victorious Court. Everything possible was sub- 
niiLted (before the Emperor) for the good and in the interest 
of that noble chief. The above-named persons have written 
(to Prince Azam) about the agreed conditions (of peace) 
and the date of arrival of that friend, and a copy of the 
letter has been sent to you which will give you all the 
details. According to the agreement, a nishaiv'^ bearing 
the signature (of Prince Azam) and Hasan Ali Khan 
Bahadur’s letter will be sent to you later on. There are 
only four days left for the meeting. On the receipt of this 
letter which has been written in a hurry, let that friend 
start at once without a moment’s delay, and, as agreed, 
after appearing before the august presence, should depart 

with all good wishes Let the days of happiness last 

for ever.”’- 

When the Rana received Dilair Khan’s letter, he wrote 
to the latter, that, on account of some 
nie^t apprehensions, his Rajput followers insist 

on some guarantee for his personal 
safety. Maharaja Shy am Singh of Bikanir then advised 
the Khan to send his two sons to the Rana as hostages to 
which Dilair readily agreed. The sons were taken to the 

51 Nishan is a term for a letter addressed by a Prince of royal 
blood to anyone other than the king or his relations. 

5*^ rir Vinod$f 664f, 
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liana by Shyam Singh himself.''’*'* The Rana met Prince 
Azam on the H-th June, 1681, and peace was restored between 
the Rajputs and the Mughals. 

It is a strange commentary on the political conditions 
of the day that the Mughal princes incessantly intrigued 
to advance their own particular interest. They always tried 
to ally themselves with powerful chiefs, Hindu or Muslim, 
so that, in the struggle for succession, they might find 
helpful support. The Rajas and nobles freely made secret 
pacts not only with one but with several clainiajits to the 
iLronc. We find that Prince Azam who had been deputed 
by Aurangzeb to settle terms of i)eace 

Azam’s secret 

agreement M itli the with the liana concluded a secret agree- 

^^*^**^* ment with the latter which runs as fol- 

lows : — 

“ When Prince Alijah Azam Shah should ascend the 
throne, as is the prayer of the well-wishers, tlien 
the Rana hopes that the following favours will 
be granted to him : — 

(1) The parejanahfi that were allotted to him in 
lieu of the oflicial grade of five thousand, 
(but were subsequently taken back) should 
be returned to him. Details (of the par- 
(janahs) — Phulya, Mandalgarh, Ridnaur, 

Ghyaspur, Purdha, Dongarpur. 

{^) As soon as the shadow of God should come to 
the throne, in addition to the official grade 
of five thousand, an increment of one thou- 
sand ::at and one thousand suwar, do aapah, 
seh anpah should at once be made. 

.'i.S Vir V inode's account is cunfi.mcd by Tod, I. .'iUH. HuL the aiiLlior 
of the Vir V inode ; says that this Shyam Si igh was not of Bikaair, 

but a Sisodiya, and the son of Gharib Das. 
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(3) After capitulation of Sansani (a fortress of 

the Jats near Muthra) — in trying to reduce 
tile fort — an increment of one thousand zal 
should be made. 

(4) Out of three Larors of dams granted as inaiiiy 

two karnrs have been allotted to us in the 
Deccan. In lieu of the remainder, the 
j)(ivganuh of Sirohi should be granted to us. 

(5) If loyal service be performed by this servant, 

then he hopes that, in addition to the mansab 
mentioned above, the following parqanahs 
will be given to him: — Tonk, Khairabad ami 
leu others. 

(()) This servant hopes that the mansab of seven 
thousand zai and seven thousand suwar will 
be conferred on him. 

(7) A firman bearing the impress of the hand as 
well as seal and signature should be granted 
to the effect that if jiztjah is not abol’shed 
from the whole of India, it should not be 
collected from our territory, and that the 
contingent of one thousand horse serving in 
the Deccan should he discontinued. 

(S) If uncles, brothers and high officers should 
leave my territory on account of displeasure, 

I hey should find no enc-ouragcMuent from you. 

(0) The zamindars of Divalya, Uanswara, Dongai'- 
pur and Sirohi should receive no m insuby if 
they go to your Court. 

(10) The names of mans Mars and zam 'indat s who 
are obedient to you should be given to me. 

1 will make others submit to you, but if this 
action might involve damage to any territory, 

1 should be excused.” (r/r 659-660). 
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It was on account of the secret agreement that Prince 
Azam tried to persuade Aurangzeb to forego some of the 
provisions of the original treaty. 

There is some confusion about the terms of the treaty. 

Khafi Khan desevibes the acceptjince of 

termfot tlirireaty! condition of the first 

treaty, and makes no mention of tlie 
final treaty or its terms. According to llie Ma'asit-} 
Alamgiriy the liana ceded the poir(janah'i of Mandal, Pur 
and Bidnaur in lieu of the jirstjahy Mewar was lestored and 
the rank of five thousand conferred on him."’* Maniicci 
records that the wife of Jaswant was obliged to cede to 
Aurangzeb a province and the iowii of Mairthi. But this 
happened after the first campaign in Rajputana. About the 
tinal treaty, he says, Peace was nude ; nor wore there any 
new provisions, beyond the grant by Aurangzeb to the Rana 
of a province which formerly belonged to his state, but had 
been ceded by his ancestors to the Mogul.”"’"’ In the 
Batalin there is no mention of the jiztfahy but it is recorded 
that the Rana ceded a few parpancili'i as pi'shkdsh or fine, 
aiid promised to be loyal."”’ 


The author of the Vir Vtnodc, liowever, throws consider- 
able light on the peace transactions. He 
Thc^accmoit in the gives US the Hindi excerpt of Prince 

Azam’s nishaUy prepared at th^ time of 
peace conversations. The document runs as follows : “ Prince 
Azam’s following nishan reached Maharana Jai Singh at 
Gaonghati: Voii wrote about the three parpanahs. Sub- 

mitled the matter before the Presence through Hi lair Khan 
and Hasan Khan ; whereupon the fact of your visit received 
recognition. Out of three Icaror (hims^ forty lacs have 


51. M. A., ?08. 

55 Maiiucci, II, 252. 
50 liasatin^ 519. 
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been remitted. The service of one thousand horsemen is 
discontinued. Do not construct the walls and do not allow 
Rathor thieves {badshahi chor rathor xvaghnira) in your ter- 
ritory.”’” The date of the nishnn is twelve days after the 
interview, i, r., 26th June 1681. 

It is clear from the letter noted above that the Rana 
was anxious to retain the parganahs which he was asked to 
cede, but Aurangzeb gave no reply. The passage about the 
walls lefcrs to the fortress of Chittor which was not allowed 
to be repaired. There is no mention of j\zyah in the nishan ; 
but the transfer of the parganahs was in payment thereof. 
Azam’s letter gives the terms of the agreement at the time 
of the interview. There vvere, however, some modifications 
later on, as from the correspondence that passed between 
the parties it is clear that the Rana made repeated attempts 
for tlie remission of the jizgah and the restoration of the 
parganahs. 

According to the Vh' Vinade (p. 661), on Prince Azam’s 
Auranjr/.eb remits rcciuest, Aufiuigzel) mluced the fine by 
part Ilf the (mo. aniouiil of a lac of rupees, granted 

four pavg mahs to the Maharana, and remitted the jlzgah. 
Rut a summary of a /irjttan dated 12th Rajah is cjuoted 
which docs not support the above statement. The language 
o! the firm in is ery obscure and it is dilHcult to find its 
real import from the following short extract. “ Instead of one 
karor and twenty lacs of dams, we grant you the parganahs 
of Mubarakpur, Mandalgarh and Bidnaur for which you will 
piy one lac of rupees in the first year and two lacs in the 
second year.” But in explaining the firman, the author 
sums up its provisions as follows : ‘'Out of three kaiors of 
dams originally fixed as fine, 40 lacs were remitted by Prince 
Azam, and out of the remaining two karors and sixty lacs, 

37 Vir Vinode, G3G. 
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the Emperor retained only one karor and ^>0 lacs and grant- 
ed the above-mentioned parganalts. But the Emperor made 
no mention in his firman about the (liscontiniiar.ee of 
the Rajput contingent and the remission of the jizgah, 
according to Prince Azam’s agreement Prom this it 
is clear that the Emperor did not agree to the two above- 
named conditions.” 

Later on, according to the authority we have quoted, 
The treaty amended. the agents of the Rana pressed Azam 

The final terms. for the fulfilment of his promise upon 

which the Prince made a strong recommendation to Aurang- 
zeb who, retaining the services of the Rajput contingent, 
remitted the jlzyali. And then Azam sent the following 
nishan to the Rana : Your petition came. We grant you the 
parganahi. You will have to send one thousand horsemen. 
Jizyah is remitted. 24th Sha’aban.”'’'^ We have, however, a 
firman of Aurangzeb, dated 7th of Rajah, 109P Hijra, sent 
to Sharzah Khan, a noble of Bijapur, which goes against 
i\\Q firman dated 12th Rajab previously quoted. ‘‘The 
Rana,” runs the firman, “ paid his respects to Prince Azam 
and, accepting pzyah and fine promised not to give asylum 
to the rebels and the seivants of the deceased Raja.”'^'* 
The only interpretation that can be put on the nishan dated 
24'th Sha’aban is that in consequence of Prince Azam’s press- 
ing request Aurangzeb, after the dispatch of the letter to 
Sharzah Khan, remitted the jizynh. 

We, however, think that the author of the Vlr Vinodc 
has not drawn right conclusions from the papers and docu- 
ments to which he had access. That jizyak was not remitted 
is proved by Azam’s nishan dated 7th August 1(584, sent to 
the Rana from the Deccan. “ 1 have been ordered to write 
to you that one thousand horse belonging to that loyal chief 

58 Vir Vinode, 66*2- 

59 Basatin, 521, 
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always served in the Deccan. In view of the fact that some 
parganahs were taken away from him in lieu of the jizgnh, 
the service of one thousand horse was discontinued. Now 
since the forfeited jagus are given back to him ; he should 
send the required contingent as usual.” ( Vir Vinode, 665-fif)()). 
The above ntshan directly contradicts Azam’s previous letter 
dated 24th Sha’aban in which jizyah was remitted, while 
the Rajput contingent was retained for service in the Deccan. 
The author of the Vir Vinode explains the discrepancy by 
saying that it was A/am who remitted the pzyah and not 
Aurangzeb.^'^ 

We have seen that apart from the jizgahy the Rana 
was first asked to pay an indemnity of three karors of davis^ 
out of which on.i karor and eighty lacs were remitted. We 
have no information whether the balance was paid or not. 
Hutfriunthe terms of Aurangzeb’s /irrnuti dtucd .2lh Rajab, 
it seems that the Rana was asked to pay three lacs of 
rupees in two years. 


We would summarise the terms of the treaty as follows : 

(1) In lieu of the jizt/ah imposed on the Rana, at 
first three parganahs were taken from him. But they were 
given back three years later. The Rana also agreed to pay 
three lacs of rupees in two years as an indemnity. (2) The 
Rajput contingent of one thousand horsemen was retained. 
(.3) The Rana promised not lo give shelter to the rebellious 
Rathors. (4) The fortress of Chittor was not allowed to be 
repaired. (5) The mnnsab of five thousand was conferred on 
the Rana. 


Tod, however, gives the following text of the treaty 
from an original document bearing the 
impress of the Emperor’s hand and the 
word vianzuri (agreed) written on it. 


Tod’s text of the 
treaty different. 


60 Vir Vitwde^, 665, 
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“ Your servants, according to your royal pleasure sum- 
mons, have been sent by the liana to represent what is 
written underneath. We hope you will agree to these 
requests, besides others which will be made by Puddum 
Singh. 

lat . — Let Chittore, with the districts adjacent appertain- 
ing thereto when it v\as inhabited, be restored. 

2nd , — In such temples and places of Hindu religions 
resort «as have been converted into mosques, tlie past cannot 
be recalled, but let this practice be abolished. 

3id , — The aid hilherto afforded to the Empire by the 
liana shall be continued, but let no additional commands be 
imposed, 

Jfth , — Tlie sons and dependents of the deceased Raja 
Jaswant Singh, so soon as enabled to perform their duties, 
we hope will have their country restored to them. 


Respect prevents inferior demands. May the splendour 
of your fortune, like the sun illuminating the world, be for 
ever increasing and never set. The arzi (request) of y.mr 
servants, Soor Sirgh (uncle of liana Raj Singh) and Nurhur 
Rhut.”'' 


The provisions of the above tieaty are distinclly at 
variance with Aurangzeb’s firmans and 

Ihc difference Azam’s nifihanti, and \\e are not disposed 

explain ju. ^ ^ 

to rely on the former. I tliink the 
treaty mentioned by Tod was concluded not with Aurangzcb 
but with rebellious Akbar who gave himself all the airs of an 
emperor. Ted has mistakenly ascribed the treaty to 


Aurangzeb who could not and did not acknowledge- Ajit as 
Jaswant’s son. Roth Maharana Raj Singh and his son 


til Tod, I, 301. 
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Maharaja Jai Singh were anxious to have defiiiile terms of 
agreement from Akbar, and the agreed provisions are reflect- 
ed in the clauses of the treaty given by Tod. This view 
finds support from Akbar’s letter to the Maharana which 
distinctly refers to the restoration of Chittor. 

That the clauses of the treaty mentioned by Tod were 
not the final terms of agreement is proved by the fact that 
the author himself says at another place that *‘Azam con- 
cluded a treaty in which, as a salve for the imperial dignity, 
a nominal fine and surrender of three districts ivcre inserted 
for aiding Akbar’s rebellion, and a hint that the regal 
colour (crimson) of his tents and umbrella should be dis- 
continued,”^’'^* 


Akbai’s foiled in his attempt to gain th.e throne of Delhi 
with the armed strength of the Rajputs, 
^ escaped to Konkan and, finding asylum 

with Sambhaji, hoped to achieve his object 
with the help of the triple alliance of the Sultans of Bijapur 
and Golkunda and Sambhaji.^’*- Akbar’s new move was 
pregnant with dangerous possibilities. Therefore, on the con- 
clusion of peace with the Rana, Aurangzeb left northern India 
for the Deccan in September, 1681, never to return af^^ain. 


Aurangzeb had concluded peace with Mewar but not 

,, wilh Marwar. It remained in a stale of 

Ajit s ciiiccr. 

ceaseless conflict, and the Mughals held 
the country in military occupation. The Rathors might 
imike a raid here and there, but they could not oust the 
Mughals from their position. Hard pressed by the invaders 
and reduced to dire straits, Ajit who had now grown up 
re(|uesled the haiipeior’s pardon. A tfUDuab was conferred 

Tod, I, d 08 . 

61 £> sMitin, .> 19 . 
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on liim and he was appointed a faujdar of a few parcjanahs 
in Marwar in 1698. Dargadas, the chief leader of the Ra- 
thors, also made his submission, and was made a commander 
of 8,000 horse. (M. A. 395). He was appointed faujdar 
of Patau in Gujrat, but it was suspected that even from that 
distance he used to instigate the Rajputs. Aurangzeb, 
therefore, ordered Prince Azam, the Governor of Gujrat, 
either to send Dargadas to Court or to mike an end of him. 
The latter, however, escaping to Marwar in 1701, joined 
Ajit and raided some Mughal outposts. In retaliation, 
Marwar was made desolate. Both Ajit and Durgadas again 
made their submission. (1704 1705). But a year after 
Ajit rebelled a third time, and Durgadas also van away 
from the Mughal camp. Aurangzeb’s death, however, in 
March 1707 created a widespread confusion. ‘‘ When the 
happy news had been placed beyond doubt,” writes Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar with unfeigned delight, ‘ Ajit took horse 
for Jodhpur, expelled Jafar Quli (the deputy faujdar of the 
city), and took pessession of his father’s capital. As Ajit 
entered Jodhpur, the Mughals fled, leaving their property 
behind, they were slain or made captivc,”^'^ It should, how- 
ever, be added that when Ajit came to power, he destroyed 
all the mosques in his dominions and stopped a::an (call to 
prayer) . 

In the vehement language of Tod, the wretched Vava- 
nas (/. r., the Muslims), now abandoned 
Ajit s revonfje. infuriated Rajputs smarting 

under twenty-six yeirs of misery, found no mercy. The 
barbarians, in turn, were made captive ; they fought, were 
slaughtered and dispersed ” 

‘‘ The chaplet of the Moola served to count the name 

of Rama, and a handful of gold was given to have their 


Go. Sarkar, V. 292. 
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btiiinls rcuiovcd. Nothing but the despair and Hight of the 
' MlUcha was heard throughout Moordhur. Jodgurh (Jodh 
pur) was purified from the contaminations of the barbarian 
with the water of the Ganges and the sacred Toolsi ; and 
Ajit received the t'llak of sovereignty. 

For the sake of right perspective, it is necessary to fol- 
low the career of Ajit, as apart from indicating his char.ic- 
ter, it will throw considerable light on the perplexing drama 
of the age which he lived in. 

As soon as Ibihadur Shah, the new Emperor, found his 

.... throne a little secure, he sent an army 

Ajit s rceiirriiipj rc- 

btillions and surrcii- against Ajit who, as usual, took refuge 
in his mountain fastness. When, how- 
ever, hard pressed by the Mughals, he sought the Emperor’s 
pardon. Ajit presented himself at Court, and was given a 
mansah of d,()()0 horse in 1708. But when Bahadur Shah 
was maindiing to the Deccan to meet his brother Kam 
Bakhsh, a claimant to the throne, Ajit with Raja Jai Singh 
Kachhwaha secretly and suddenly left the royal camp and 
role off to Marwar, It seems that treachery had become 
the recurring m ilady of the house of Jodhpur, and the son 
must follow the footsteps of his father. 

On his return from the Deccan, the Emperor was con- 
templating a punitive cxpelition againt Ajit when, owing to 
the disturbinco of the Sikhs, the recommendation of iMunim 
Khan Khan-i-Khanan for the pardon of Ajit and Jai Singh 
was accepted on the condition that they should appear 
before the Emperor and seek his forgiveness. Ajit and 
Jai Singh with a niiincrous retinue came to Court and 
were brought before the Emperor with their wri'<ls lied 
logelher with h ludkerehiefs. Their submission was aceep 
led and after the grant of dresses of honour an I jewelled 

Cl). II 0.*. 
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swords and daggers, they were allowed to depart to their 
liomes. (June 1710). 

After the death of Bahadur Shah, the Rajputs, taking 
advantage of the anarchy prevailing at Delhi again label- 
led, and in the reign of Farrukh Siyar, Ainirul-lTmara 
Husain Ali Khan was sent to Jodhpur to punish A jit. The 
Raja submitted and accepted the Mughal terms. As his 
constant rebellion was a great source of trouble, Husain Ali 
Khan thought of adopting other methojls than recourse to 

Ajit was persuaded to give his daughter in marriage to 

, the Emperor, and send his son Abhai 

Ajit’s uaii^htor * 

married to Karrukli Singh to Court. (IMay 1714). Ajil’s 

^*^*^*^‘ daughter was the last Rajputani to 

enter the Mughal harem. 

The feeling of implacable enmity which Jaswant nursed 
throughout his life against Aurangzeb, tlic tragic circumstan- 
ces under which Ajit was In-ought up, the life of a fugitive 
that he had lived in distant hills and inaccessible mountains 
and tlie incessant wars against the Rathors were factors 
that should have impelled Ajit to reject with disdain the 
proferred hand of the “barbarian”. Tlie oppressed prince 
not only forgot the iniquities of the oppressor, but consent- 
ed to mingle his blood with that of the persecutor ! This 
attitude of tlie Rajput chief must cause surpris<‘. Hut to 
one who does not confine his survey to a particular set of 
events, the alliance of the Mughal Emperor with the house 
of Jodhpur clearly illustrates the tendencies of the times, 
and indicates the relations existing between the suzerain and 
his vassal. The temporary estrangement between the parties 
did in no way lessen the personal and political advantages 
acciuing from the matrimonial alliance. The benefits were 
mutual and their prospects were as good in the time of 
Farrukh'Siyar as during the reigns of Akbar and Shahjahan. 
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Apart from the 'great influence which the relations of 
the Raj putani queen commanded at Court, the grant of a 
viceroyalty of a province— many times as big as their own 
hereditary dominions— added greatly to their power. Tod 
might lament the ‘ moral degeneration ’ of the liujputs, but 
the theory that the policy of Aurangzeb brought about 
their permanent alienation does not receive support from 
actual facts. This we will discuss in the concludi.^g chapter 
of the book. 

After the marriage of his daughter, Ajit was made 
viceroy of Gujarat, but owing to the 
his soi?-?n-la^ against increasing power of tire two king-makers, 
Sayyid Abdullah and Sayyid Husain AH, 
the Emperor called him to Court to counteract their influ- 
ence. Hut when he reached Delhi, ho joined the two brothers, 
and was instrumental in the imprisonment and murder of 
Farrukh Siyar, his own son-in-law. Hut writes Tod, “ View- 
ing the manifold reasons for his (i. c., Ajit’s) hatred, we 
must not scruliiiize with severity his actions — when leagued 
with the Sayyids — even in the dreadful catastrophe which 
overwhelmed Farrukh-Siyar, to whom he owed the two-fold 
duty of fealty and cousanguiiiity."’ (II. 77.) 


After the foul and heinous crime, Ajit was openly 
taunted in the streets of Delhi as the murderer of his own 
son-in-law. His retainers used to be pursued with shouts 
and jeering remarks.*’’ 


()7. Irvine writes, ** If any great noble passed along the roads or 
through the bazars, they pursued him with shouts and harsh reproaches. 
Kspecially was this the case with regard to Maharaja Ajit Singh and his 
followers, so that they were forced to reach darbar by the most out of the- 
way routes. The Kajputs raged inwardly, and fiercely laid hand on 
swoid or dagger. But who can 6ght a whole peopled At length ^everal 
spoon*sellers and bazar touts having been killed by the Rathors, the habit 
of abusing them was abandoned.** (Lattr Mughals, 1. 391). ^Mnsulting 
words were written on pieces of paper and stuck upon the door of his 
(Ajit*s)hous' 0 , and one day cow-bones were thrown down among the vessels 

he ined in daily worship The Rajah to escape the.^e insults was in 

ha.ste to quit Delhi.’* (Ibid. I, 409}. 
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In the reign of Rafi-ud-dowlah, Ajit’s daughter was 
allowed’ to return to Jodhpur by the Sayyid brothers much 
against public feeling ; and it is estimated that when she 
returned home she took with her property worth more than 
a karor of rupees. 

In the reign of Muhammad Shoh, Ajit was appointed 
Viceroy of Ajmere, but following the treacherous murder of 
two Mughal officers, an army was sent agiinst the Raja. 
Ajit again made his submission which was accepted on the 
condition that his son Abhay Singh should always »emain 
at Court. 

After the departure of Abhay Singh to Delhi, Ajit was 
murdered by his own son Bakht Singh 
in June, 1724. There is a divergence 
of opinion as to the cause of Ajit’s mur- 
der. After critically examining different versions, Irvine 
came to the conclusion that Ajit was guilty of the most re- 
prehensible crime. ‘‘ We are told that soon after Ajit 
Singh had made his peace and returned to Jodhpur, he fell 
in love with the wife of his middle son, Bakht Singh, and 
was guilty of an incestuous intercourse. Overcome with 
shame and touched in the tenderest point of his honour, 
Bakht Singh sought his opportunity of revenge. One night 
when Ajit Singh, drunk and stupefied, was lyiwg fast asleep, 
his son stabbed him to death. 

The valour of the Rajputs, their daring and integrity, 

their heroism and loyalty, their manly 

Ajit’s worthless bearing and chivalrous conduct excite 
character. 

our just admiration. But such foul 
stains disfigure the annals of Marwat that one is struck with 
horror when he finds one reprehensible crime followed by 
another equally detestable. Nothing can more serve to 

68, Letter MughaUt II, 116-117. 
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illustrate the character of Ajitthan his treatment of Durgadas. 
“ The heroic Durgadas, the preserver of his infancy, the in- 
structor of his youth, the guide of his manhood, lived to con- 
firm the proverb, ‘ put not thy faith in princes.’ He was 
banished from the land which his integrity, wisdom ai d 
valour had preserved.” 

Such was Ajit with whom Aurangzeb had to deal. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SIKHS. 

As tha fiftoantli caulary was drawing to a close, there 

„ , appeared on the soil of India a man who 

G.ini Nanak. 

preached universal truths and wlio aimed 
at ro.iuving discord from nations and blending their jarring 
elements in pexceful union. His name was Nanak. In his 
early years he had reflected on the meaningless conventions 
and mechuiicil rite? practised by the vot tries of different 
faiths, and determined to free men’s minds from unnecessary 
shackles. He discarded all mythologies, and firmly believed 
in the oneness of the Supreme Being According to the 
Diihlfitan, (p 223), he appreciated Islam and respected the 
avaiarfi and gods of the Hindus but he regarded them as 
created beings {m'ikhlu(j) and not creators {khaluj). He 
carried the beads or the of the Musliius in his hand 

and wore the sacred thread zunni,r round his neck He 
s)on came to have a considerable following and was treated 
with great reverence. His siintly life had won the admira- 
tion of B ibar who, it is alleged, had asked for the Guru’s 
blessings. The preachings of N inak attracted people from 
far and near and he becime the founder of the sect now 
known as Sikhs Nanak died in 153S at Kartarpur in Jalan- 
dhar Duab. 

After his death, he was succeeded by his follower 
Guru Angad who, at his death in 1552, was succ.ccded by 
Amardas, a Kshatriya of respectable family. Amardas was 
succeeded by Ramdis, his sondn-law, in 1571 A. D. Akbar 
gave 500 bigha^ to Guru liimdas, who built a famous tank 
which he called Amritsar^ , The Guru spent his life in 
preaching the gospel of Nanak, and was successful in gain- 
ing converts. He died in 1581. and was succeededhy his 

1, Ibrat-numah, 
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son Arjun, who compiled the 
book of the Sikhs. 


Mi Granlh, the 


hist Sacred 


As Guru Arjun had blessed the standard of Khusr.u, 
Guru Arjun. prayed for his victory, when 

Jahangir came to power, he levied a 
fine on the Guru who was imprisoned and consequently died 
owing to the severity of the confinement.^ According to 
Malcolm, the Guru had refused to admit the writings of a 
ffindu named Danichand into the j4cli Gvcintli ,* consec|uently 
the latter went to the governor of Lahore with whom he 
had some influence, denounced the Guru and procured 
Arjun’s imprisonment. A Muslim writer, on the other 
hand, says that Danichand, having made a proposal for a 
matrimonial alliance between his daughter and the Guru’s 
son, and having been rebuked by Arjun, nursed an acute 
hatred against the Sikh chief and succeeded in bringing 
about his imprisonment.^ 

Arjun was succeeded by his son Har Govind who was a 
^ war-like spirit and kept a large 

number of armed followers. He was em- 
ployed by Jahangir, but, appropriating the pay of his 
soldiers and refusing to pay up the fine imposed on his 
father, he was imprisoned at Gwalior where he was kept 
for twelve years. {Dabistan, 234*). After Jahangir’s death, 
he look service under Shahjahan, but soon raised a petty 
revolt.' Har Govind was routed and found refuge in the 
hills, lie died at Kiratpur in Ki tS. It is alleged by an 
authority that Danichand, the persecutor of Arjun was 
arrested and handed over to Har Govind by Shahjahan, 
and the Guru put his father’s tormentor lo death.'^ 

'i, Dabistan, 

Tar ikh-i' Punjab^ b7. 

4. Macauliffc, iv. ; Dabistnn , ^131. 

6 . Tarikh-i-Punjab» 
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Har Govind was succeeded by his grandson Har Rai 
who became a friend of Dara Shukoh. After the battle of 
Sainiigadh, when Dara had fled to the Punjab, Har Rai 
had blessed his standard, but later on realising the strenglh 
of Aurangzeb, he refrained from giving any active help. 
When Aurang^jeb went to Lahore in pursuit of Dara, he 
asked Har Rai to come to ('ourt. The Guru excused himself 
from personal a'.iendance, but sent his son Ram Rai, in his 
place‘L At Har Rai's death in IfJfil, a violent contest 
arose among the Sikhs for succession. The dispute was 
referred to Aurangzeb who allowed the Sikhs to elect their 
own chief. They chose Hari Kishan, another son of Har 
Rai. It is a significant fact, denoting 
'^“paXmy Aurangzeb’s impartiality and fairness, 

that though Ram Rai had ingratiated 
himself with the Emperor, the latter did not interfere in 
the choice of the Sikhs. According to the District Gazetteers 
of Dehradun, Guru Har Rai died in 1661, leaving two 
sons, Ram Rai and Harikishan, the former about fifteen 
years of age and the latter about six. Both claimed the 
succession, and as Ram Rai was the son of a hand-maiden 
and not of a wife of equal rank with the mother of Hari 
Kishan, the latter was chosen to succeed their father. Ram 
Rai refused to abide by the election and disputes ran so 
high that it was agreed to refer the matter to the arbitra- 
tion of Aurangzeb, who confirmed the election and sent 
Ram Rai away disappointed but resolved not to abandon 
his pretensions to the spiritual leadership of his sect.” 
As a consequence we find, that the Emperor sent marble 
stones and other materials from Delhi, and caused the 
erection of a building near the mountains.^ There Ram 
Rai also assumed the religious headship. The place was 

6. Tarikh-i-Punjab. 

1, Ibidf. ISl. 
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first known as Dehra Guru Ram Rai, but is now known ns 
Dehra Dun.® 

Macauliffe gives a fantastic reason for the exclusion ol 

. Ram Rai from the leadership. ‘ By the 
Macauliite: a criticism* ^ tr j 

Emperor’s orders, a meeting of Muham- 
madan priests was held for the purpose of interrogating 
Ram Rai on the subject of the Guru’s hymns. The Em- 
peror opened the conversation, ‘ Ram Rai, your Guru 
Nanak hath written against the Moslem religion. In one 
place he hath said : 

The ashes of the M uhainniadan fall into the potter’s 
clod ; 

Vessels and bricks are fashioned from them ; 

They cry out as they burn. 

What say you the meaning is?” Ram Rai began to 
reflect that it was with great difficulty that he could please 
Auraiigzeb. He, therefore, determined to alter the line of 
Guru Nanak, in order to gratify the Emperor. He said, 

‘ Thy Majesty, Guru Nanak wrote, ‘ Mitti bellman ki ’ 
that is, the ashes of the faithless, not of the Musalmans, fall 
into the potter’s clod.” All the Mtihammadan priests were 
pleased with the reply. The Emperor then conferred a 

mark of favour on Ram Rai ....Guru Har Rai was much 

enraged at Ram Rai’s conduct and decided to exclude him 
from guriiship.” 

It is hardly worthy of credit that Auraiigzeb would 
have called a boy — as Ram Rai then was — to account for the 
writings of Guru Nanak, and held a meeting of Muslim 

8. Dehra {3 the corruption of Deohtira meaning temple. 

Dun signifies valley. 

9. Macauliffe, IV, 309. Sir Jadunath Sarkar has apparently believed 
the 3tory. See History of Aurangzeh III. 353. 
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priests for questioning the youth. Had Guru Har Rai 
disinherited Ram Rai in his life time, there would not have 
ensued a fierce contest between Ram Rai and Harikishan. The 
District Gazetteer of Dehradun rightly suggests that the 
claims of Ram Rai did not receive acceptance as he was 
the son of a hand-maiden. 


Harikishan died at Delhi in 1664, and was succeeded 

Tegh Bahadur. Bahadur, second son of Guru 

Har Govind. Tegh Bahadur, for some 
reason, left the Punjab and accompanied Raja Ram Singh, 
the son of Mirza Raja Jai Singh, to Assam and joined the 
Mughal army. After a few years he returned to Anaiid- 
pur. “ From this place, ” writes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
“ he was drawn into the whirlwind which Aurangzeb had 
raised by his policy of religious persecution. A soldier 
and a priest could not remain indifferent while his creed 
was being wantonly attacked and its holy places desecrat- 
ed. He encouraged the resistance of the Hindus of Kash- 
mir to forcible conversion and openly defied the Emperor. 
Taken to Delhi, he was cast into prison and called upon to 
embrace Islam, and on his refusal was tortured for five 
days and then beheaded on a warrant from the Emperor,”*'^ 


The above statement is presumably based on Sikh 
sources, which are not very relUble. “The Sikh accounts,” 
writes Dr. Trumpp, ‘‘arc frequently contradictory and dic- 
tated by prejudice or hatred against the 
Muhammadans. This part of their history 
requires as yet a careful critical sifting, as 
the Sikhs themselves have no idea of historical truth. 


Unreliability 

of 

Sikh account. 


10 • ffislory of Aurangzeb, IH. 354 355. 
11. Ad\ Granth, LXKXIH, note 1. 
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Sweeping assertions about forced conversion are oflen 
made against Aurangzeb. In the case of the Hindus of 
Kashmir, the authority on which the charge is based has 
not been indicated. We can only affirm that there was no 
forcible conversion of the Hindus, and, consequently, the 
basis for defiance of constitute 1 authority by Tegh Bahadur 
altogether vanishes. An examination of the Sikh account, 
however, will reveal the absurdity of their version. “ It is 
alleged,” writes Macauliffe, that as the Hindus of Kash- 
mir were being forcibly converted, they came to the Guru to 
solicit his help. He told the Kashmiris to go in a body to 
Delhi and make the following representation to the Emper- 
or : Guru Tegh Bahadur is now seated on the throne of 

the great Guru Naiiak, who is protector of faith and reli- 
gion. First make him a Musalman and then all the people 
including ourselves, will of our own accord adopt the faith.” 
They obeyed the Guru and proceeded to Delhi to urge 
his self-sacrificing proposal. The Emperor adopted it with 
extreme Joy. The Guru took leave of his family and began 
his journey to Delhi.” 

Apart from the fantasy depicted in the above account, 
it is difficult to believe that the Sikh Chief who drew his 
converts from among the Hindus would have pleaded the 
cause of a religion in the citadel of which he tried to make 
breaches. And it is extremely improbable that Aurangzeb 
would have parleyed in the manner that he did. 


According to the Tarikh-i-Piinjah, (f. 191), after the 


Ham Rai intrigues 
against 

Tegh Bahadur. 


election of Tegh Bahadur as Guru, Ram 
Rai began to intrigue against his uncle, 
with the result that the Guru found his 


safety in attaching himself to Raja Ram Singh. When Tegh 
Bahadur went back to his home, he was again pursued by his 


H. Macauliffe, IV. 378 
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implacable foe. Ram Rai represented to Auraiigzeb that the 
Guru had taken the title of Sacha Badshali (True King)^ aiul 
declared himself a saint capable of performing miracles. 

The Guru was summoned before Aurangzeb, when Ram 
Rai asked the former to give proof of his mysterious poweis. 
When asked to perform miracles, he said he. knew nothing 
else but how to pray for the Emperor’s long life and pros- 
perity. Fearing persecution from Ram Rai, and tired of 
his nephew’s enmity, the Guru resolve:! to end his life. He 
alleged that he knew a charm which would shield him from 
every personal injury. Wearing an amulet round his neck, 
he asked someone to strike his head with a naked sword 
which, he said, would not hurt him. This was tried, with 
the result that he lost his head. When the amulet was 
opened, the following words were found written in Persian 
‘ sar dad ,si7ray na dad\ (Gave the head, !)ut not the 
secret). 

We, however, think that the real cause of Tegh Baha- 
dur’s execution was his grave offence 
Why was Tegh . ... , 

Bahadur executed? against the otate. Ihe violent contests 

of the Sikhs,” writes Malcolm, “are 
mentioned by most of their writers, and though they dis- 
agree in their accounts, they all represent Tegh Bahadur 
as falling the innocent sacrifice of Mohammadan despotism 
and intolerance, which, from the evidence of all respectable 
contemporary Mohammadan authors, would appear not 
to be the fact. Tegh Bahadur, according to them, pro- 
voked his execution by a .series of crimes. He joined forces, 
they state, with a Moslem Fakir, of the name of Hafiz- 
ud-din, and, supported by a body of armed mendicants, 
committed ihe most violent depredations on the peaceable 
inhabitants of the Punjab. Writing about Tegh Bahadur, 
13. Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 38, 
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a Muslim historian, says, “ Finding himself at the head 
of so many thousand people, he aspired to sovereignty, 
and united himself to one Adam Hafiz, a Mussulman 
dervish of the fraternity of Shah Ahmad Serhindy. These 
two persons no sooner saw themselves at the head of 
many followers than, forsaking every honest occupation, 
they began to plunder and to lay waste the whole province 
of the Punjab ; for, whilst Tcgh Bahadur levied contributions 
on the Hindus, Hafiz Adam did the same upon the Mussal- 
mans. Their excesses having attracted the notice of Em- 
peror Aurangzeb, he commanded the Viceroy of the Punjab to 
seize these two leaders, with orders to send the Musalman 
to Afghanistan, warning him not to cross the river Attock 
again under pain of death ; while he directed that Tegh 
Bahadur, the other freebooter, should be sent prisoner to 
the fort of Gwalior. The Governor executed his orders 
promptly. Some time after this, Tegh Bahadur suffered 
death ; and his body, being cut into four quarters, was 
exposed at the four gates of the fortress of Gwalior.” 

The violent depredations of the Sikhs naturally de- 
manded stern measures. It was then that ‘Aurangzeb 
ordered the temples of the Sikhs to be destroyed and the 
Guru’s agents {masafids) for collecting the tithes and pre- 
sents oiihe faithful to be expelled from the cities’. (K. K. 
11.652.). A chief who declared himself* true king,’ had 
a large body of armed followers, collected tributes, and 
levied forcible contributions on the people could not but 
cause grave misgiving to the powers that be. Commenting 
on the assumption of the title of Sacha liadshah by Tegh 

14 . Siyar ul-Mutakhir in Gdiiion') 74, 75. 

Evon if Tegh Bahadur's execution for his refusal to accept Islam is 
true, we have no doubt that he was arrested for his violent depredations 
and ordered to be executed. He was, however, asked to save his life 
by accepting Islam, and this he refused to do* He was executed for his 
crimes against the State and not for refusing to embrace Islam. 
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Ijahadur, William Irvine rightly sa>s, “ This title was 
readily capable of a two-fold interpretation ; it might he 
applied, as the occasion served, in a spiritual or a literal 
sense. Its use was extremely likely to provoke the mistrust 
of a ruler even less suspicious by nature than Alamgir.”>'> 
The history of the Sikhs, after the death of Tegh 

Guru Govind. »*‘h<'»‘1ur, enters upon a new phase. 

Henceforth, it becomes the history of a 
people commencing their military career to wreak their 
vengeance on the Muslims. Govintl, the son of Tegh 
Bahadur, was acknowledged by the Sikhs as their spiritual 
leader, and harbouring an implacable resentment against 
the Government, he used his influence to effect a complete 
change in the aims of his sect. The Sikhs were trained in 
the use of arms, and were taught to devote themselves to 
wage war against the Muslims, and always to have steel 
about them in some shape or other. 

It is a curious irony of circumstances that, though it 
was the Hindu Rajas who suffered most from the aggressive- 
ness of the rising sect, and though it was in responsei:o 
their call for aid that stern measures were taken against the 
disturbers of the peace, yet Aurangzeb has been blamed even 
by sober-minded Hindus for unjustly provoking the Sikhs. 

It would be tedious to follow the Guru in all his raids 
against the Hindu Rajas, but a brief (piotation from Mal- 
colm will serve to indicate the circumstances which brought 
about a conflict between the Sikhs and the Mughals. “An 
account of Govind’s war with the Raja of Kahlur is found 
in a work written in the Augar, or mountain dialect of the 
Punjabi tongue, which gives an account of some other 
actions of this chief. Though this account is greatly exag- 
gerated, no doubt it stales some facts correctly; and therefore 
15. Later Mxtghala I. 79. 
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nierils a brief notice. Acsordiiig to this authority, the 
Rajas of Kahlar, Jiswal and others, 
being defeated and disgraced in several 
actions, applied to the Court of Aurang- 
zeb for aid against Guru Govind, from whom they stated 
that tlicy had received great injuries. VVlien the Emperor 
asked who made the complaint, the answer was, “ It is the 
chief of Kaiilur, thy servant, who has been despoiled of his 
country by violence, though a faithful zemindar and one 
who has alwa}sbeen punctual in paying his contributions.” 
Such were the representations, the author states, by which 
they o))tained the aid of an army from the Emperor.^'’ 

The Rajas, having been despoiled of their territory, 
appealed to Aiirangzeb for help, and then the combined 
forces proceeded against Guru Govind, who was besieged 
at Aiiandpur. The (furu, however, managed to escape, but 
his mother and two children, who had taken shelter at 
Sirhind, were made prisoners and taken to the Governor, by 
whose order the two children were put to death. According 
to Browne, {Inlia Tracts), Wazir Khan the fauj'lar of Sir- 
hind, first treated the children with kindness, but at the 
instigation of his chief subordinate, Saj Anand Brahman, 
he had them executed. 


Guru Govind, after his escape, went to (’hamkaur. The 
Mughal army, supported by Rajas hostile to Govind, then 
marched to Chamkaur, and surrounded him on all sides. 


The Guru lied, but was captured by one Nabi Khan. The 
Guru prayed for mercy and Nabi Khan 
Bahlolpur to the house 


of Qazi Pir Mohammad, his tutor. The 


Qazi told him that the Mughal officers were pursuing the 
Guru, and it would be advisable for him to leave the place, 
lie suggested that the Guru should put on a blue dress and 


aketek of fhe Sikhs, 63, 67, Ths Ilisiijry of the Sikhs 1 . 
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make himself look like a Another version is that 

Guru Govind, in his critical situation, applied to the Afghans 
living beyond Sirhind, and promised them a large sum of 
money if they would conduct him to a place of safety. Hav- 
ing dressed the Guru in the garb of a Haji or a returned 
pilgrim from Mecca, the Afghans succeeded in taking him to 
a safe place. Henceforward, the Guru retained the garb of 
a Haji in memory of his escape, and he made it the distinc- 
tive dress of his followers.^'^ 

Guru Govind, overtaken by calamities, and having 
suffered great misery and distress, wrote 
Govind^s^petition in petition to Aurangzeb in Persian 

verse enumerating his misfortunes. This 
epistle is known as Zafarnamah, It is alleged that the Guru 
sent the letter to the Emperor by Day a Singh and Dharam 
Singh who succeeded in delivering it. The perusal of the 
letter is said to have softened the Emperor’s heart, hence 
his permission to the Guru’s messengers to return to their 
own country in peace and safety The messengers, however, 
received no verbal or written reply to the Guru’s letter,^'^ 
Though the Guru’s messengers took the Persian epistle 
to Aurangzeb, from the petition itself it is difficult to say as to 
who was the real addressee. At one place, the Guru acknow- 
ledges the message sent to him through a Qazi and invites 
the addressee to meet him in the village Kangar (now in 
Nabha Stale, 70 miles north-west of Sirhind) so that he may 
show his kindness to him, i. t., the addressee.-^ The above 
message could not have been addressed to Aurangzeb. In fact, 
the verses in praise of the latter are full of compliments, 

17 Tarikh-i- Punjab f. 300. 

18 Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, 7.5. 

19 Macauliffe V. 301. 

1*^5 * ft; I,-, tS *0 
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and the Gum openly declares himself a servant of the 
Eraperor.^^ In the petition, there are repeated references to 
a broken pledge, the nature of which has not been indicated. 
At one place, the Guru, complaining of his sufferings at the 
hands of the mischievous hill Rajas, appeals to Aurangzeb by 
declaring that the former are idol worshippers, while he 
himself was an idol-breaker. 

There can be no doubt that after the despatch of the 
petition to Aurangzeb, the Guru was not molested, which 
fact naturally gives rise to the surmise that the Emperor 
must have sent some orders to his officers in the Punjab. 
The author of the Tarlkh i-punjab says that the Guru was 
allowed to live peacefully wherever he liked. According to 
Macauliffe, no reply, verbal or written, was given to the 
Guru’s messengers.- 

After the death of Aurangzeb (J2nd March, 1707), Guru 
Govind was given a niaiimh by Bahadur Shall and joined the 
Mughal army. Soon after, the Guru was stabbed by a Pathan 

'^*1# SJ-* 

, 

5 iS fl 

^1 

^iS a; ^»S j|v3;> &> yi y I 

93 One Hakim Arshi of Dhanola, Nabha vState, published the Guru’s 
petition, known as Zafarnamah^ through the Qureshi Book Agency, 
Lahore, in 1926, and at page 33 of his tract made an assertion about 
Aurangzeb’s firman vrhich, he declared he himself had seen. This firman 
was in reply to the Guru’s petiticn. 1 sent several letters to the Hakim 
without receiving any reply. I then wrote to the President, Council of 
Regency, Nabha State, w'ho very kindly in his letter, dated 10th August 
1930, wrote to say that the Hakim ** reports that he has not got the ori- 
ginal or a copy of the farman in question.” 
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soldier’s son whose father had been killed by Guru Govind. 
The Guru died at Nader (Haidarabad State) in Novem- 
ber, 1708 . 

It is beyond the scope of this thesis to trace the sub- 
sequent history of the Sikhs or relate the 
Decline of the inhuman barbarities of Banda and the 
Sikhs. cruel punishment meted out to him and his 

followers. But it may be remarked that 
by the time of Aurangzeb, the Sikhs had not only lost all 
trace of Guru Nanak’s lofty spiritualism and elevated ideals, 
but had also degenerated into roving bands the reverse 
of peaceful. Their evangel was not of love but of hatred. 
They were not fired with missionary zeal; they only exploited 
their narrow sectarianism for selfish ends. Sacrifices they 
readily made, not for an ‘ idea ’ but in response to blind 
devotion to their leaders. They were undoubtedly good and 
hardy soldiers but very rough. If a people’s genius is to be 
measured only by military renown, they have less claim to fame 
than the Marathas. The latter measured swords with a 
mighty potentate, while the former used their lances against 
impotent imbeciles. While the Mughal Empire was in the 
swift process of dissolution, the Sikhs organised themselves 
into forceful adversaries However, they wrested the Pun- 
jab not from the Taimurides, but from the Afghan successors 
of Nadir Shah. It was “ the dissensions of the Government 
of Kabul” that made the Sikhs a ruling power. Their 
activities in Aurangzeb’s time did not even warrant any 
special measures ; the local governors were strong enough 
to cope with them, and they did, in fact, break their power. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SHIAS. 


Rivalry betwreen 
Iran and Turan. 


The rivalry between Persia and Trans-Oxania is of 
long standing. Iran and Turan signify 
not only two different countries, but 
two distinct groups of people differing 
from each other in race and religion. The Persians be- 
long to the Shia sect which denies the Caliphate of the first 
three Caliphs, and acknowledges Hazrat Ali as the true 
Caliph. The Turanis are mostly adherents of the Sunni 
faith which recognises all the four Caliphs. 


When the Mughals, who hailed from Trans Oxania, 
settled down in India, both the Iranis and Turanis flocked 
to the Mughal Court. A rivalry soon grew up between the 
two groups, but the Mughal Emperors kept the balance even 
and made no discrimination in patronage. The Persian 
nobles in India were always true to the Emperors at Delhi ; 
but, rightly or wrongly, it was alleged against them, per- 
haps by their rivals at Court, that in all matters concerning 
the Shah of Persia or any other Shia Kingdom, their loyalty 
underwent a change. 


When Akbar sent Abdurrahim Khan-i-Khanan for the 
conquest of the Deccan, the latter did 
Lukft^amneM of not conduct the campaign in a satisfac* 
tory manner. “ The Khan Khanan, ” 
writes Vincent Smith, “ who belonged to a Shia family, but 
professed outward conformity with the Sunni ritual, was 
more than suspected of continuing to be at heart a follower 
of the Imams, and to be a secret supporter of the Shia 
Deccan Sulbins. whom he w'as expected to destroy.”^ 


When Qandhar was captured by the Persians in 1648, 
Shahjahan twice besieged the fort, but failed to win it back. 
1 Akbar the Great Moguls 970 ; Blochmann, Ain, Vol. I , 338, 
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The first failure/’ writes Bernier, "‘was owing to the bad 
conduct or the perfidy of the Persian Otnrahs in the Great 
Mogal’s service, the most powerful noblemen of his Court, 
and strongly attached to their native country. They betrayed 
a shameful lukewarmness during the siege, refusing to 
follow the Raja Roup who had already planted his standard 
on the wall nearest to the mountain. 


The conquest of the Deccan States has been attributed 
to religious bigotry ; a variety of anecdotes has sprung 
up in consequence of the extinction of the Shia kingdoms, 
and Aurangzeb has been blamed for violent sectarianism. 
It is not, however, adequately realised that the constant 
threat of invasion of India by the Persians always reminded 
Aurangzeb of the sword of Damocles, aiid he had to be 
very much on the alert. The attitude of 
The Shah of Persia: the Shah of Persia towards the Empire of 
*to th^e Em^reu^ India is well indicated by the fact that 

during the war of succession, the former 
wrote to the Sultans of Golkunda and Bijapur to avail them- 
selves of the prevailing anarchy and profit by the dissensions 
among the Mughals.^ While, on the one hand, the Shah 
invited Dara Shiikoh to Persia and offered his help for the 
conquest of India, as was done for Humayun, on the 
other, he wrote to Murad to fight for the throne and offered 
to help the latter with the Persian army stationed at Qan- 
dhar ; yet, subsequently he congratulated Aurangzeb on his 
elevation to the Peacock Throne/* For this purpose he 
sent a grand embassy under Budaq Beg who received a 
royal welcome at Delhi and was treated with great considera- 
tion.5 But when Aurangzeb sent an embassy to Persia at 


2 Bernier’s Travels, 184-185. 

3 Man$hat‘i’Tahir‘Wahi(U p. 1*^. 

4 Ibid, 5, 9, 19. 

5 Manucci, II. 47*54. 
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the end of 1663, under Tarbiyat Khdii, the latter was very 
rudely treated by Shah Abbas II who 
^ made a mock of him and of Aurangzeb.* 
Many tales of Tarbiyat Khan’s discomfi- 
ture have been related by Manucci ® which, if true, tend to 
stress the pique and petulance of the Persian king. 


Not content with the insults heaped on the Mughal 
ambassador, the Shah wrote a very taunting letter to 
Aurangzeb rating him for the murder of his brothers, and 
for adopting the title of AlamgirJ At the same time he 
ordered forty-five horses from his stables to be given to Tar- 
biyat Khan, telling him to go back to his master and in- 
form him that he sent those horses, so that he might not 
have the excuse of a deficiency of horses for not taking the 
field against him.” When the Mughal ambassador 
arrived at Delhi with the horses, it is alleged that Aurang- 


The Mtory of 
horses. 


zcb ordered them to be slaughtered at 
the doors of the Persian nobles of his 


Court. Khafi Khan relates an inter- 


view between Sa’adat Khan, the Mughal envoy at Golkunda, 
and the nobles of Abul Hasan’s Court who taunted Aurang- 
zeb for slaughtering the horses and for not making use 
of them. Sa’adat Khan’s retort was very clever. He said 


that Aurangzeb was not prompted by any piqiie in having 
the horses slaughtered. At the time when the horses were 
brought for inspection, Aurangzeb was busy reading the 
Quran. He was meditating postponing the recitation of 
the Holy Book when he came across the verse narrating the 
story of King Solomon who, while inspecting the stables, 


(i Ibid, II, 1^8-131 ; 14G-UT. 

7 FaiyaZ'uhQaxoanin. 

8 Manucci. II, 131. 
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missed his obligatory prayer. Struck with remorse, Solo- 
mon subsequently had his horses numbering about nine 
hundred slaughtered. Sa’adat Khan added that Aurangzeb, 
considering th ^ similarity of ciivuinstaiKCS, regarded the 
verses of the Quran as a Divine order, and htid the horses 
slaughtered.-’ 

Though in the trial of wit Sa’adat Khan triumphed, the 
story of horses serves to indicate some of the unsavoury tales 
relating to Aurangzeb William Irvine in one of his valu- 
able notes (luotes an eye witness who ‘saw Aurangzeb break in 
pieces the sword sent by the Persian king ; lie ordered the frag- 
ments to be stamped to ‘ pother,’ burnt, and the ashes thrown 
into the river. The horses were given away.” 

When Shah Abbas II threatened to invade Imlia, he is 
alleged to have said that as most of the 

Aurangzeb's nobles of the Mughal Court were Persians 

apprehension. c .i i .l 

and his subjects, not one oi tlie 1 utter 
would dare to side with Aurangzeb. Though Persia was not 
strong enough to invade India, Aurangzel) becan-.e very 
uneasy in his nund. “Tahir Khan and Qibad Khan, who 
were Turani nobles, pointed out to His Majesty that since the 
days of Huinayim, the Persians had not been res,)o..sil,le for a 
single act of disloyalty, and any suspicion against then, would 

be exti-cmely injudicious. Aurangzeb appreciate.! the advje 

and, calling Jafar Khan, the prime minister, embraced him 
and’sent a robe of honour to Muhammad Amin Khan, son of 
Mir Jurnla.”^^ 

Though there were strong cultural ties between India and 
Persia, the interplay of religious and sectional antipathies 
exercised a somewhat disin^'rating in fluen ce over the Indian 

9 K. K. II. 325-326. , . n , i 

10 i’loria, II. H6, note 2, quoting the account by John Cambel. 

•gunfounder,' in the Brithh Museum. Sluane Ms., No. SU. fol. fc-h, 

11 Mirat-ul-wardat, f. 91. 
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politics of the seventeenth century. As Iran was a great Shia 
kingdom, not only the Persian nobles but the entire Shia 
community looked on Persia with justifiable pride and with a 
feeling of love and respect. The dual loyalty to the land of 
birth and to the land of adoption, however, sometimes created 
embarrassing situations, and the Mughal Emperors would have 
been grossly negligent, had they failed to take into account 
the diverse influences at work among their subjects. 

In subsequent chapters we have dealt at length with the 
affairs in the Deccan and described the 
the^Decfca^ steady encroachment of the Mughals on 
the dominions of the southern Muslim 
kingdoms. In their dealings with the Deccan rulers, Akbar 
and Jahangir were actuated by a passion for conquest and 
greed of power. But Shahjahan, in addition to imperialistic 
considerations, sought out religious motives for interference in 
the Deccan. He wrote to the Sultan of Golkunda to desist 
from publicly execrating the first three Caliphs and threatened 
to invade his country if the unseemly practice was not 
stopped. Qutb Shah complied with the imperial demands and 
acknowdedged Shahjahan as his over-lord. The appearance 
of the Murathas, however, added fresh (complexities to the 
current political conditions, and Aurangzeb had no alternative 
left but to annex the kingdoms of Golkunda and Bijapur. 
The Shia nobles serving under Aurangzeb had no heart for a 
task which was extremely unpalatable to them. Their feelings 
and sentiments were natural, but the fact remains that they 
did show a degree of lukewarmness in carrying out the behest 
of their master. Even Khafi Khan had to admit the indiffer- 
ent attitude of the Persians.^- 

Though, in spite of repeated warnings, the incessant in- 
trigues of the Sultans of Golkunda and Bijapur with the 

13 K. K. II • 359 
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Marathas brought about their ruin, the secret sympathy that 
the Persian nobles felt for the tottering kingdoms could not 
but affect Aurangzeb’s attitude. The Persian emigres in 
India owed their vveiilth and power to the 
DLsloyal Persians. Mughais; and, if Auraiigzeb sometimes 
showered uncompliiiientiry epithets on some of them for their 
lack of zeal and disregard of duty, liis conduct is beyond 
challenge. 

Auraiigzeb inusl have had some disloyal Persian nobles 
in his mind when he had a talk with Khawja Abdurrahim.’'^ 
One day,” writes Aurangzeb in one of his letters, “ he 
was standing in my presence with a country- made dagger 
hanging from his waist. 1 liked the dagger and said, Its 
make is very fine.” He replied, “ Its name is better than its 
make.” 1 asked, “what is that? ’ He replied, Rafzi-Kush,'^'* 
{i.c* Shia-slayer). I observed, “ 1 also \vant to get three or 
four daggers prepared of the same make and name for the 
state 


Aurangzeb’s remarks, whether littered in jest or refiect- 
ing his inner sentiments, have been unreasonably distorted 
and clothed with a meaning which the ivords do not warrant. 
On the basis of a stray remark the allegation has been made 
that Aurangzeb bated all the Shias, although it is unmistake- 
ably clear from the text of the letter that only three or four 
disloyal persons were meant to be implied. 

We have previously described how the Mughal ambas- 
sador was ill-treated by the Persians and bow Shah Abbas II 
sent a very insulting letter to Aurangzeb. Roused to fury, 
Aurangzeb often called the Persians by the abusive epithet 
of ghul’i’hayahani (corpse-eating demons). Aurangzeb’s 

13 Abdiirrahim was a native of Fnr;^liana, in Afj^haiiistan. ffo first 
camo to India in the reij^n of Shahjahan, and served under Auran^^zeb 
tor several years. He died in 

I t Leftfrs of Aurangzeb by J. H. Billiinorip, p. \M. 
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expressions were actuated by strained political relations with 
Persia, and it would te unjust to say that he ever applied 
the offensive term to the Shia nobles of his court. Utterances 
prompted by political rupture or any extraordinary circum- 
stance are not to be treated as a reliable indicator of normal 
tone and temper. The abusive language used by the press 
of the belligerents during the Great War did not signify the 
abiding sentiments of the warring nations ; and yet Aurang- 
zeb has been judged by different lules and canonsd'"’ 

Aurangzeb’s hatred of the Shias is alleged tobeevidenc- 

Restrictions against cd by the fact that he did not allow 

the Persians. newly arrived Persians to be posted to 

any of the parts on the west coast, and once finding that the 
Hakhsi and two Nazimii of Lahore were Shias, he ordered their 
immediate transfer elsewhered^' In a previous chapter (page 
J91, ante) we have stated that the Mughals never allowed 
the Pathans to be put in charge of forts. The restrictions 
against the Persians were similaily dictated by administrative 
expediency, and it is futile to introduce religious bias in 
arrangements necessitated by political considerations. 

The Persians themselves did not spare the Mughals. 
Writes Manucci, One day, speaking of Aurangzeb’s hy- 
pocrisy, Shah Abbas called him his slave, as the Persians are 
used to do in naming Indians, Another time he scoffed at the 
complexion and customs of the people of Hindustan.” 
(11. 129). Shah Abbas II calls the IMughal Emperors ghaddar- 
i-bad-kirdur or evil-doing usurpers. (Tahir Wahid, 11, 13). 

l.*) Sir Jaduiiath Sarkar writes, “ To him (Aurangzeb) a Shia was 
a heretic (t j/isi), ami he usually calls the Persians cairion-eating demons. 

but this tore may have been partly due to his 
political rupture with the Safvi Shalis. Jn one of his letters he tells us 
how he was pleased with a dagger presented t> him by a nobleman, 
which was named Rafziknsh or Shia-slayer, and ordered some more of the 
same shape and mime to be made for him. The result was that his Shia 
officers hud to practise hypocrisy in order to save themselves.’^ {Mughal 
Adminintrafiont lid). 

Id Muyhid Administration, and note. 
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Aurangzeb’s estimate of Turanis and Iranis is indicated 
by the following anecdote : 

Muhammad Amin Khan, afterwards known as Chin 

^ Bahadur fSee M. IJ. I. once sub- 

Aurangzeb s esti- , , , 

mate of Turanis and mitted a petition to Aiiraiigzeb praying 

for the post of the paymaster on the 
ground that both the pa} masterships have been conferred 
on the heretical Persians. Across the sheet of the petition 
Aurangzeb wrote, ‘‘ What connection have earthly affairs 
with religion and what right have administrative works to 

meddle with bigotr} ? Your request for a paymaster- 

ship is appropriate. The reason that acts as a hindrance is 
that the Turani people, your followers, who arc brethren 
from the same city as that of my ancestors, — according to the 
saying, ‘do not throw yourself into destruction with your own 
hands’— do not think it a shame to retreat in the very thick 

of the battle The Persians, whether born in Vilayet or in 

Hindustan, are a hundred stages removed from this sort of 
movement (i. c., flight).”^' 

In his last will and testament Aurangzeb says, “ None 
is better suited for the post of Mutasaddl than tlie Persians. 
Ever since the time of Humayun, they have not once fled 
from the field; they never rebelled, nor did they prove fals3 
to their salt. But as they love position and power (izzat 
talah)^ it is difficult to pull on with them, but one must do 
it.” 

Ruliullah Khan was a prominent noble and a cousin of 

Rulmllah Kban-s Aurangzeb, his mother being a sister of 
deception. Mumtaz Mahal. When the Emperor 

visited the Khan during his last illness, the latter told him 
that he had abjured Shiaism and adopted the Sunni creed. 


17 AnecdoteSi 99-100. 

18 Ruqqat'i'AJamgiri. (I. O. L ) 
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He requested the Emperor to marry his daughteri to Sunnis 
and bestow favours on his sons. 

Anrangzeb smiled and said, ** Verily love for his children 
has rendered this man helpless. There is no falling off in your 
wisdom and power of contrivance. Most probably you have 
made this plan in Ihe hope that out of respect for the pure 
soul of a Sunni I shall look graciously at and show kindness 
to your childien. Hut this plan can do good only if every 
one of them too says the same thing (i. e., accepts the Sunni 
creed). There is no probability at all that they would lay this 
fihamc (/. apostanj) on themselves.” 

The above anecdolc serves to show that, urged by ignoble 
passions, some men tried to deceive Am\nngzebby an apparent 
change of religion, but he haled such people for making 
deception their abiding characteristic. 

Anrangzeb regarded the Sayyids with great respect and 
Aurangzeb’s regard treated them with consideration. Once 
for Sayyids. jj. reported to the Emperor that Bidar 

Bnkht, the son of Prince Azam, quarrelled with his wife, the 
daughter of Miikhlar Khan, who traced his descent from 
the Propliet through Abul Mukhtar, nacfih of Hazrat Ali’s 
Mashhad. Bidar Bakht one day told his wife that ‘the 
daughter of a rascal ipaji) ought not to show such pride to 
princes.’ Aurangzeb wrote to Bidar Bakht, “ To apply the 
term paji to the Sayyids is to act like a paji. If a Sayyid 
is called a pnji, it will not make him a pajh If I do not learn 
from the letters of the mahaldar and the nazir that you have 

19 Anecdotes, 139. The above anecdote has led Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar to ?ay that ‘ the Shias had good reasons for concealing their faith 
from him.*’ {Mughal Adihinisiration, 158;. We are not in possession of 
a single incident in which a Shia tried to conceal his faith from Aurangzeb. 
In fact, roost of the powerful nobles were Shias and openly professed their 
creed. Aurangzeb hated hypocrisy, and if there were more men like 
Ruhullah Khan, they fully deserved Aurangzeb’s contempt. 
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made up with this Sayyid girl, you will meet with rebuke, 
nay, more, with punishment.”-^ 

Aurangzebdid notallow any one to transgress the limits 
of propriety. He freely administered reproofs to Sunnis and 
Shias, Turanis and Iranis, if he* found cause for censure. 
Apart from pressing reasons of administrative expediency, he 
made no discrimination against any sect or creed. The charge 
of anti-Shiaisrn levelled against Aurangzeb is wholly and 
mainly due to the conquest of Golkundaand Bijapur. In sub- 
sequent chapters the reader will find how circumstances forced 
Aurangzeb to annex the two Stales. It may, however, be 
noted that contemporary historians, almost all of whom were 
Persians, overwhelmed by the extinction of the Shia kingdoms, 
have allowed their judgments to be very much influenced by 
the tragic incident. There is a strain of subtle derision {hajv- 
i-maUh) in their anecdotes, many of which will not stand the 
test of critical scrutiny. 


80 Anecdotes, 80 - 81 . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DECCAN: QOLKUNDA. 


The Vinci hya and the Satpura ranges of hills divide the 
Indian peninsula into two distinct regions 


The perennial con- 
flict between nor- 


— the Indo-Gangctic plains in the north, 


them and southern 
India. 


and the Deccan table-land in the south* 
Since the dawn of history, the rulers of 


the north and the south have attempted to dominate each 
other ; and though the peoples living beyond the Narbada 
have been more than once successful in imposing their rule on 
the inhabitants of the south, each, in the plenitude of power, 
have tried to realise the ambitious dream of being the sole 
rulers from the Cape to the Himalayas. The Deccan, down 
to the latitude of Madras, was subjugated by Bindusara, 
the father of Asoka. After the end of the Sunga dynasty 
in 87 B. C. the Andhras, ‘‘probably a Dravidian people, 
now represented by the large population speaking the Telugu 
language,” held Magadha as a dependency for considerable 
period. The Harishena, an elaborate composition in Sans- 
krit, records the campaigns of Samudragupta directed 
against eleven Kings of the South. “ Samudragupta van- 
quished the chieftain who held Pishtapura, the ancient 


Samudragupta. 


capital of Kalinga, now Pithapuram in 
the Godavari district, as well as the 


hill-forts of Mehendragiri and Kothura in Ganjani ; King 
Mantaraja, whose territory lay on the banks of the Kolleru 
(Colair) lake ; the neighbouring King of Vengi between the 
Kiishna and Godawri rivers; and Vishnugopa, the Pallava 
King of Kanchi or Conjeevaram He returned home- 

wards through the western parts of the Deccan, subduing 
on his way the Kingdom of Devarashtra, or the modern 
Mahratta country, and Khandesh.” ^ This campaign was 


1 The Early History of India by Vincent Smith. 
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concluded in 340 A. D. In the seventh century, King 
Harsha (606-648 A. D.), with a force of 5,000 elephants, 
20,000 cavalry, and 50,000 infantry tried to bring all 
India ‘ under one umbrella. ’ But his career of victory was 
checked by Piilakesin II, the greatest of the Chalukya 
dynasty, who did not allow the paramount lord of the North 
to cross the Narbada. 

In the Muslim period, Malik Kafiir, the general of 

Ala-ud'din Khilii, ^repealed the perforni- 
Malilc Kafur. . 

ance of Samudragiipta ’ in the year 

1309 and 1310 A. D. He went as far south as Kamcshvaram 
or Adam’s Bridge, opposite Ceylon, where he built a mosque. 
In 13 47, the great Bahmani Kingdom ^^as formed which 
flourished for a centui y and a half. At the end of the fifteenth 
century, tlie Bahmani Kingdom broke up into five indepen- 
dent States — Berar under the Imad Shahs (1484-1572); 
Bidar under the Barid Shahs (1492-1609); Ahmadnagar 
under the Nizam Shahs (1490-1637) ; Bijapur under the 
Adil Shahs (1489-1686); and Colkunda under the Qutb 
Shahs (1489-1686). 

At the time when the above five Slates were formed, 
there were no strong and ambitious rulers at Delhi, with the 
result that the Deccan StaUs were free from interference. 
But, with the advent of the Mughals and the consolidation 
of the Empire by Akbar, the traditional policy of the Hindu 
kings was revived — the North trying to dominate the South. 

By the time of Akbar, Berar ha 1 passed into the hands 
of Nizam Shahs of Ahmadnagar, and Bidar held only the 
small principality of Khandesh. Out of the four States, 
Bijapur and Golkunda had friendly iclation^ with the Shah 
of Persia, a circumstance upon which the Mughals always 
looked with grave misgivings. 
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After Akbnr had practically subdued the whole of 
northern India, he turned his attention 
Akbar’s aggression. But, before using force, he 

sent missions to the four rulers of Ihe Deccan in 1591 call- 
ing upon them to acknowledge his suzerainty Svi thou t pulling 
him to the trouble of fighting and defeating them.’ The small 
kingdom of Khandesh, then ruled by a prince of the Faruki 
dynasty, acknowledged A k bar’s suzerainty. The capital of 
Khandesh was liurhanpur, wdiich slilJ survives. The remain- 
ing tlircc Stales refused to acknowledge Akbar’s supremacy. 
The Emperor then sent Khan-i-Khanan (Abdurrahim) in 
1593, with a large army to conquer the Deccan. Ahmad- 
nagar was the first to be invested. Chand Bibi, the sister 
of Burhanul-Mulk of Alimadnagar, heroically defended the 
city. Peace was ultimately restored in 1596. Berar was 
ceded to the Mughals, and Ahmadnagar acknowledged 
Akbar’s suzerainty. The treaty, however, was soon violated, 
and attempts were made to recover Berar. War broke out 
again; Ahmadnagar fell, but the Mughals failed to profit 
by the fruits of victory owing to dissensions in their ranks. 
The project of annexing the kingdoms of Golkunda and 
Bijapur was given up by Akbar. 


When Jahangir came to the throne, he had to reckon 


Malik Ambar. 


with a man rf remarkable talents. 
Malik Ambar was one of the nobles of 


Ahmadnagar. On the fall of ihe old capital, he raised 
a scion of the Nizam Shahi dv nasty to the throne, 
transferred his capital to Khadki, and formed an alliance 
with Bijapur and Golkunda. Jahangir sent Prince Khurram 
to the Deccan, and he concluded pence with Ambar. Two 
years after in 16^0, Malik Ambar violated the treaty, 
occupied the major part of Mughal Ahmadnagar and Berar, 
crossed the Narbada and plundered ihe suburbs of Mandu. 
Shahjahan was again in the field. The Mughal territory 
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occupied by the Deccanis was returned to the Emperor and 
the Deccan Confederacy — Bijapur, Golkunda, and Ahinad- 
nagar — was forced to pay tribute. - 

At the end of 1622 Shahjahan rebelled against Jahan- 
gir. Having been routed in Gujarat, Shahjahan looked 
round for help and began negotiations with Malik Ambar and 
Bijapur. As the Malik was medihxtiug a war with Bijapur 
and was anxious to secure Jahangir’s aid, he rejecied Shah- 
jahan’s alliance; while Bijapur openly insulted Shahjahan's 
ambassador and refused his request with disdain. Mahabat 
Khan being in hot pursuit of Shahjahan, the latter crossed 
the Tapti and entered the Golkunda territory. Mahabat 
Khan then formed an alliance with Bijapur. Malik Ambar 
in his turn laid siege to Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. When 
Shahjahan arrived on the scene, Malik Ambar made common 
cause with him, and the siege of Burhanpur was vigorously 
pressed. There was, however, a reconciliation between Jahan- 
gir and Shahjahan in March 1626, and the civil war came 
to an end. 


When Shahjahan came to the throne, Abdullah Qutb 
Shah, the ruler of Golkunda, kept friendly 
^^hahjah^an?^ relations with the Emperor, yet acknow- 
ledged the over lordship of the Shah of 
Persia. No Mughal Emperor could tolerate th»s. But what 
roused the Emperor’s wrath more than anything else was the 
news that the Shias of Golkunda were publicly execrating 
the three Caliphs of the Prophet in indecent terms. Shah- 
jahan at once wrote to the Sultan to desist from such 
an unseemly practice, and to acknowledge his suzerainty. ^ 
The Sultan agreed to become a vassal of the Emperor, pay 


2 badshahnamUf 20'J, History of Jahangir, 234-5. 

3 K. K. I. 517. 
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him an annual tribute and proclaim his name from the pulpiti 
Sbahjahan did not desire to meddle in the internal affairs of 
Golkunda ; he wanted the regular payment of tribute. But 
this was no small item. It provided the seed of future 
strife which culminated in the extinction of the Muslim king- 
doms in the south. 

At the time when Golkunda had agreed to accept Shah- 
jahan’s demands Bijapur was asked to restore someof the Nizam 
Shahi forts that were ceded to the Mughals but were sub- 
sequently occupied by the Bijapuris. As Adil Shah refused 
to comply with the imperial orders, Shah- 
Mugh^aliPjes^ure on ^eiit to the Deccan and exacted 

tribute from the Sultan. The conquest 
of the Muslim States, first begun by Akbar, was far advanced 
by the time of Shahjahan. The Mughal pressure was steadi- 
ly increasing, and it can be safely observed that the entire 
Deccan would have ultimately passed into Mughal hands 
even without an Aurangzeb. 

After settling terms with the Deccan States, Shahjahan 
returned to Northern India, lowing Aurangzeb as governor 
of the Deccan in 16S6, whose first viceroyalty lasted till 164 

The Deccanis were not favourably disposed towards the 
Mughals, as was quite natural. It was the dread of the 
Mughal army that kept them in order. Though they bowed 
before the Emperor’s authority, yet their pride kicked sorely 
at their humiliation. The feeling of revenge was always 
agitating their minds. There was one factor which in some 
measure softened their vindictiveness. Shahjahan might 
dispatch peremptory orders for the payment of tribute, 
Aurangzeb might send them successive reminders, but they 
could always look to Dara for help and support. His friend- 
ly attitude towards Golkunda and Bijapur was due to two 
4 Shahj^hati'niima, 145. 
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rccasons ; he was sympathetic and generous by nature; 

secondly, he was ever ready to defeat Aurangzeb’s projects. 
Thus a rivalry gradually sprang up between Aurangzeb and 
the Sultan of Golkunda. Feeling secure under the patronage 
of Dara. Qutb Shah thought that he could ignore Aurangzeb’s 
power and authority with impunity, but he misjudged the 
character of his adversary. 


Aurangzeb left the Deccan in 164«4, and after serving 
at different places, he was sent back again 
^'^^nsU^uctions! 1653. The different causes of estrange- 

ment between Aurangzeb and Shahjahan 
during the second viceroyalty have been related in the 1st 
chapter of this book. The growing hostility of Shahjahan 
had made Aurangzeb extremely cautious. When he was 
coming to the Deccan, he had asked for Shahjahan’s 
definite instructions as to the attitude to be adopted towards 
Golkunda and Bijapur. He also threw out a hint to the 
Emperor that the policy of the Sultans in carrying on direct 
correspondence with him behind the back of the viceroy was 
improper, affecting the prestige of the latter. But Shahjahan 
kept a discreet silence. 


It was during the second viceroyalty of the Deccan that 
Aurangzeb came into collision with Qutb Shah, with whom 
he had many reasons for quarrel. Though Golkunda was 
a fertile country and rich in mines, and the Sultan had 
recently added a part of the Karnatak to his dominion, the 
annual tribute was always in arrears; and the difference in 
the rate of money exchange, adding a fresh burden to the 
State, further complicated matters. There was ill-feeling on 
both sides. Apart from other causes, as an open rupture 
between Qutb Shah and his minister, Mir Jumla, brought 
about a state of war between Golkunda and Delhi, an account 
of the conflict will not be out of place. 
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Mir Muhammad Said, known as Mir Jumla, was a 

, favourite of fortune. A Persian by birth, 

Mir Jumla. 

he had come to the Deccan and had 
soon made a name for himself by his shrewdness 
and sagacity. He became engaged in the diamond 
trade and amassed great wealth thi*ough his successful 
business. His inborn genius, his dashing energy, adminis- 
trative capacity and inlelligence attracted the attention of 
Abdullah Qutb Shah, who made him his prime minister. 
The State of Golkunda was at that time seeking territorial 
expansion in the Karnatak. The Hindu Raja w|is offering a 
stubborn resistance and Qutb Shah could not wrest the 
country from him. Mir Jumla was sent to the Karnatak and 
by his ceaseless activity and determined effort soon added a 
large tract to the Sultan's dominions. In the conquered terri- 
tory he found a vast scope for his resourceful talent and ambi- 
tion. By his organizing capacity and inborn leadership he 
crealed a considerable army which waS under his sole command. 

His growing pow er caused misgivings to his master who, 
prompted by envious courtiers, secretly attempted an attack 
on his person. When the above news was communicated to 
Aurangzeb by the Mughal agent at Golkunda, he wrote to 
the latter that as Mir Jumla often expressed his devotion to 
the Emperor, “ he (i.e?., the agent) should try to guide him 
to the noble court.” (Jdab, 39-b). In the meantime, in 
pursuance of his secret designs, Qutb Shah summoned Mir 
Jumla from the Karnatak, and attempted to deprive the latter 
of his eye-sight. But Mir Jumla got wind of the plot and 
escaped unhurt to the Karnatak. 

When Shahjahan heard of Mir’s return to the Karnatak, 
he wrote to Aurangzeb that ‘‘ Mir Jumla, 

Shahjahan and perhaps, having received no encourage- 
Aurangzeb try to win »• iri.i 

over Mir Jumla. ment from you, and finding himself help- 
less, went back (to the Karnatak).” In 
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a long letter detailing all the circumstances, Aurangzcb 
writes, Qutb-ul-Mulk’s peremptory and persistent messages 
summoning Mir Jumla to the capital deepened the latter’s 

suspicions He has now made friends with the zamindar 

of the Karnatak and Adil Khan. If Mir Jumla decides to 
visit the noble Court, who wdll have courage to bar his way ? 
I wrote to him twice that if he has any apprehensions on this 
point, he should write to me clearly so that I might send an 
army at any place selected by him for his escort, but I have 
not yet received any reply.” {Adab, 48-b) 

Later on, Aurangzeb received a letter from Mir Jumla 
which, along with a copy of his own reply, he sent to Shah- 
jahan, and wrote to the latter that Mir Jumla was anxious to 
keep the entire correspondence secret. Shahjahan then sent 
some instructions to Aurangzeb about the grant of mansah 
to Mir Jumla and the despatch of imperial officers for his 
escort. In the meantime, Aurangzeb sent a letter and a robe 
of honour to Muhammad Amin, the eldest son of Mir Jumla, 
and instructed Muhammad Momin, an imperial officer, who 
was in the vicinity of the Karnatak, to go to Mir Jumla and 
assure him of imperial favours. 

Aurangzeb subsequently learnt from the Mughal Agent 

at Golkunda that Qutb Shah had patch- 

Mir Jumla makes i • i-rr • i ^ 

peace with Qutb ed up his differences with Mir Jumla 

who, on his part, had agreed either to 
return to Golkunda after two years or to go to holy places on 
pilgrimage. But from I he interview which the Agent had 
with Muhammad Amin, it seemed that Mir Jumla was not 
sure of Qutb Shah’s bona fideSy and that the compromise 
was actuated by expediency. The Agent also informed 
Aurangzeb that if Muhammad Amin was assured of receiving 
high favours according to his desires, he would pay his re- 
spects to the noble Court. Consequently, Aurangzeb wrote to 
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Shahjahanfordefitiite instructions as to the extent of imperial 
favours^ and as regards the place where an escort might be 
sent to fetch Mir Jumla and Muhammad Amin. 

The Emperor wrote to Aurangzeb that he has sent a 
messenger to Qutb-ul-mulk asking him 
Shahjahan sends a not to stop Mir Jumla from proceeding 
"^Gofkmida.^ to Court, and that the same officer has 
been instructed to bring Muhammad 
Amin and his family with him. In the meantime, Muhammad 
Momin, who was sent to Mir Jumla, came to Golkunda, 
and from that place wrote to Aurangzeb that the Mir was not 
disposed to leave the Karnatak for a year, as he was anxious 
to collect his goods lying in ports, and settle his affairs dur- 
ing that time. On the receipt of the above information, 
Aurangzeb asked the Emperor to countermand the issue of 
firman to Qutb Shah and the despatch of an officer to Mir 
Jumla. He further wrote to Shahjahan that Mir Jumla was 
extremely anxious that strictest secrecy should be maintained 
as to his intentions, otherwise the harm done to him will be 
beyond repair. 

The Emperor, recognizing the administrative abilities 
of Mir Jumla and the desirability of 

Mir Jumla’s tactics. • xu • c n 

securing the services ox a man well- 

versed iu the affairs of the Deccan, had granted all his re- 
quests. He had commanded him to come to Court and 
enjoy the royal beneficence, but Mir Jumla was not yet 
disposed to move from his place. In fact, he was carrying on 
negotiations with three rulers and had no desire to commit 
himself to any side so soon. When Muhammad Momin came 
to Aurangzeb from Golkunda, the reasons for Mir Jumla’s 
dilatoriness were explained to the latter. Aurangzeb then 
wrote to the Emperor that Mir Jumla was only biding 
hie time, and that his whole plan was to keep himself 
secure in the Karnatak as long as possible without bringing 
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about an open rupture with Golkunda. This is revealed by 
Mir Jumla’s keen anxiety to keep the 
^*”^JumIa\° 8 on^ negotiations that he was carrying on 

with Aiirangzeb secret from his master 
at Golkunda. But somehow Qutb-ul-Mu)k got scent of these 
transactions and vented his wrath on Muhammad Amin, 
who had remained at Golkunda. 

Before the arrest of Muhammad Amin, however, Mir 
Jumla was alarmed at Qutb Shah’s intentions against him- 
self and was now in great hurry to enter the Mughal service. 
When Aurangzeb became convinced that the Mir was sincere, 
he made necessary recommendations to Shahjahan. 

The incident of Muhammad Amin’s arrest has been 
wrongly treated by some writers. ^ The Sultan of Golkunda 
is made to imprison Muhammad Amin for his insolent be- 
haviour in once attending the court in an inebriated condi- 
tion and spoiling the carpet by vomitting over it. Qutb- 
ul-Mulk’s right to punish the haughty and impudent 
youngster is made a peg on which Shahjahan’s uncalled for 
interference is hung and the whole occurrence receives 
adverse comments. We, however, find that Qutb-ul- 
mulk imprisoned Muhammad Amin, not when the latter 
came to Court reeling with drunkenness, but when he 
heard of Mir Jumla’s secret Iransactions with the Mughal 
Emperor. 

The true cause of the rupture between Delhi and Gol- 
kunda being of importance, we append 

Stu^Tetllen the translation of the text from the 
Delhi and Golkunda. Maaslr-id-Umara .—“They, i, e., the 

(courtiers) turned Qutb Shah against Mir 
Jumla, and on account of the conduct and behaviour of his 
6 Compare Sarkar, Vol, I , p. 226, 
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son, Mir Mohammad Amin, (who was attached to the Court 
and who, intoxicated with his youth and wealth, became 
swollen -headed, and on account of the victories attained by 
his father, he transgressed his limit and wore an air of pride 
and arrogance. He came to court drunk one day and, fall- 
ing asleep on the royal carpet, soiled it in crop -sickness. 
This disgusted the king.) Signs of his indiflFerence began to 
appear. Mir J urn la, who in reward for his victories had great 
hopes, noticing the indifference, sought the alliance of Prince 
Aurangzeb and asked for his call (admission to service). 
On the request of the Prince, the Emperor sent a letter an- 
nouncing the grant of a mansab of five thousand to Mir 
Jumla and of two thousand to his son, Muhammad Amin, 
and dispatched an order to Qutb Shah through Kazi Mu- 
hammad Arif Kashmiri not to interfere with the two men and 
their relations. On hearing this news Qutb Shah imprisoned 
Muhammad Amin with bis family and forfeit.d all his belong- 
ings, and in spite of imperial orders he remained obdurate.” ® 

The above statement is borne out also by Manucci who 
states that, “The King of Golkunda, finding that Mir Jumla 
did not mean to obey the repeated orders issued for his return 
to Court, directed the arrest of Muhammad Amin Khan,” ^ 

Tavernier gives the following account of the incident: 

“ The reputation and riches which Mir- 
Tavermers Acco gimola (Mir Jumla) had gained, raised 


6 Mttasif ‘ul-Umaraf Vol. III., 531-53;^. 

v^toS - Aljjj sl:’: s^LaJ 

7 Sioria Do Mogor, Vol, I., p. 231, 
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liim up several enemies, who endeavoured in his absence to 
ruin him andtoputhim out of the King’s favour. They 
pretended that the great power of Mirgimola was very much 
to be suspected ; that all his designs tended to dethrone him, 
and to settle the kingdom of Golkunda upon his own son. 

The King, being easily persuaded, gave them leave 

and authority to act as they pleased for his security ; but, 
having missed of their design for three or four times together, 
Mirgimola’s son began to smell the plot ; and immediately 
gave advice thereof to his father. It is not known what in- 
structions he received from his father, but so soon as he 
had his answer, he went to the King ; and spoke boldly to 
him, taxing him with the services which bis father had done 
him. The young lord, naturally of fiery disposition, kept on 
this discourse, so displeasing to the King, till at length His 
Majesty flung away ; and the lords iliat were present, fell 
upon the young man, and basely misused him. At the same 
time also he was arrested and committed to prison, together 
with his mother and sisters.” ^ 


The Sultan is alleged to have imprisoned Muhammad 
Amin for drunkenness and for violent breach of manners. 
But why was the entire family of Mir Jumla imprisoned, 
when the punishment of the delinquent alone was needed ? 
The truth is that, at the time of arrest, Muhammad Amin’® 
conduct was not in question. 


Cause of Amin’e 
imprii*onroent. 


The arrest of Muhammad Amin took place before the 
arrival of Arif Kashmiri, but Aurangzch 
had, in the meantime, informed Muham- 
mad Amin of the recommendations he 
had made to the Emperor. This letter of Aurangzeb was 
shown to the Sultan at the time of Amin's arrest, but no 
notice was taken of it. 


8 Tavernier’s TrareU (Bangbasi Office, Calcutta, 1905) 134-135. 
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It seems that Qutb-ul-Mulk was disgusted with the in- 
solent demeanour of Afuhammad Amin, but he had not the 
courage to take the field openly against Mir Jumla. Even 
when Mir Jumla had retired to the Karnatak, he did not 
pursue any vigorous policy against him. He kept on ex- 
changing notes for months after Mir Jumla^s flight in the 
hope that the game might walk into the trap by his persua- 
sion and that the minister might come back to the capital. 
As long as the Sultan had some hope of Mir Jumla’s return, 
he did not take any action even against his son’s misbehaviour. 
But once he found that Mir Jumla had not only gone out of 
his grip) but had gone over to the Emperor as the nominee 
of Aurangzeb, of whom he was not particularly fond, his 
wrath knew no hounds and he vented his vengeance on Mir 
Jumla’s family. 

That Muhammad Amin’s imprisonment was due to Mir 
Jumla’s reported entry into Mughal service is further confirmed 
by Waris and Sudhari Lal.‘* Referring to the incident, the 
former says, When the Prince heard of this from his local 
(Golkunda) representative, he made a report to the Emperor 
that Qulb ul-Mulk through his cross disposition, hearing of 
Mir Juniia'ji leqticsl to the Emperor, (/. e, admission into the 
service) had imprisoned his son and his family and attached 
all his property." “ To wake him up from the sleep of heed- 
lessness,” he wrote, “ an order should be sent to him to the 
effect that, after the entry of Mir Jumla and his son into the 
Imperial service, the imprisonment of \\\^^ son \vas disrespect- 

The imprisonment of Muhammad Amin, as Aurangzeb 
hinted in his letter, denoted a want of respect to the Emperor. 

9 Tohfa-i’ShahjahaHt: — 

♦ 80 ) lXIJ\ 

ig Wailf. p. 930. 
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He, therefore, asked Shalijahan for instructions. Auraugzeb 
at this time never suggested the annexation of Golkunda, as 
is commonly supposed. 


In reply, Shahjahan wrote that cither Auraugzeb or 

his eldest son Muhammad Sultan should 
Shah jahan*s orders. , , i* . r ^ 

proceed to the fortress of Qandhar, and 

from that place a letter should he sent to the Sultan for the 
release of Muhammad Amin; failing which “ he the 
Sultan) should deem the victorious army encamped at Golkun- 
da.” (Jdf/b). The Emperor also sent orders to Shaista Khan, 
Iftikhar Khan. Pirthavi Haj and other inansahdurft to present 
themselves before Auraugzeb. On the receipt of Shahjahan’s 
letter, Auraugzeb sent Hadidad Khan to the Golkunda fron- 
tier and instructed him to wait there. He also sent a letter 
to Qutb ul-Miilk particularly mentioning the disrespect shown 
by the latter when Muhammad Amin, at the time of his arrest, 
had pleaded for his releiise on the basis of his fi. r., Aiii'ang- 
zeb's) letter. The Sultan was arl vised to release Mir Jumla’s 
family and to avoid unnecessary discord. 


Qutb-ul-Mulk. however, not only paid no attention to 
Aurangzeb’s warnings but also disregarded 
the order!^^ ^ Shahjaliairs previous letter, dated 

the 5rd of December, 1655, sent through 
Arif Kashmiri, which announced Mir Jninla as the Enuxjror’s 
protege and bade the Sultan not to hinder the departure of 
his family. This firman having reached Aurangzeb on the 
18th of December and having been duly sent to Golkunda 
and disobeyed, he asked his son Muhammad Sultan on the 
S6th of December to proceed to Nader and wait for ordei*s. 
Aurangzeb writes to Shahjahan, “As previously related, I had 
sent a letter to Qutb-ul-Mulk before the arrival of Your 
Majesty’s firman As I learn from my agent at Golkunda 
that Qutb-ul-Mulk is not willing to release Mir Jumla’s son, 
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for the sake of final argument I sent Abul Qasim to Qutb-ul« 
Mulk. On the 8th of the present month (llabi-ul-awal, 26th 
of December^ 1655) I gave leave to Muhammad Sultan and 
asked him to reach Nader and stop there. 

Though Aurangzeb could not but obey Shahjahan’s 
orders, he hesitated from starting on the 
expedition. His anxiety wa^ 
lest Shahjahan, tempted by the offer of 
costly presents from Golkunda, should negative the project 
after he had started, thus leaving him exposed to ridicule. 
He writes, “My mind was set at rest from the anxiety that the 
time-serving Deccanis, by practising deception and offering 
cosily presents, might spoil this case which has happened by 
sheer good luck, and after reaching the frontier I might 
be asked to i*eturn and thus look small in their eyes. God 
willing, acting on the royal orders, I shall give the order 
for camping on the 21*th of the pmsent month (11th January, 
1656).”*“ This letter was written to Shahjahan on 7th 
of January. Aurangzeb’s attitude was throughout marked 
by a caution, whicli, considering the adverse influence at 
work at the Court, was necessary. He never initiated 
any step or pursued any policy unless it had the explicit 
written consent of the Euiperor. Having Sh ihjahan’s order 
in his possession, he began to take definite measures. 

It should be noticed that Qutb-ul-Mulk had so far paid 
no heed to Aurangzeb’s letters and Shah- 
jahan’s firman, dated the 3rd of December. 
Though Muhammad Sultan was encamp- 
ed at Nader and was within striking distance of Haidara- 
bad, yet Qutb Shah was resolved not to yield before 
his adversary. Aurangzeb writes, Qutb-ul-Mulk, even after 
receiving Your Majesty’s order and knowing of ray son’s 


11 Adah, (iU-b. 
H Adab, Ol-b. 
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arrival at Nader, has not set Mir Jumla’s son free.”^® Muham- 
mad Sultan, however, was soon ordered to enter Golkunda 
territory. This he did on the 10th of January, Re{K)rting 
the matter to Delhi, Aurangzeb wrote that Muhammad Sultan 
was proceeding towards Haidarabad, which he would reach 
in two weeks, but that Qutb Shall had not yet released 
Muhammad Amin. Later on, he writes, “ Muhammad Sultan 
is approaching Haidarabad and in spite of my letter that I 
sent to Qutb-U' IMiilk on Your Majesty’s order, lie has not yet 
released Mir Juinla’s son.”^* 

The theory that Aurangzeb tried to put Qutb-ul*Mulk off 
his guard by suggesting that Ids son wanted to pass through 
Haidai’abad on his way to Bengal and thus have him surprised 
by the army of Mulianiniad Sultan is incorrect. On nearing 
Haidarabad Muhammad Sultan sent a letter to Golkunda 
advising the Sultan to release tlie prisoners and settle the 
matter before it was too lalc.^’ 

Aurangzeb did not precipitate Muhammad Siillairs march 
to Haidarabad, as is commonly supposed. It was when 
Qutb Shah had received Aurangzeb’s threj letters (the first, 
dated 9tli of ‘j?8th 'November, , the second, 

dated sometime after liCth of December ; and the third 
one sent sometime between the first two dates) and Sliah- 
jahan’s two /iniiau.s, dated 8rd and 24th 
,.a[ch^“aiS"d. respectively, that Aurang- 

zeb ordered Muhammad Sultan to pro- 
ceed to Haidarabad. 

Tlic approach of the army and the peremptory royal 
orders opened Qutb Shah’s eyes, and he sent Muhammad 

13 Adab G3'b. 

U Adab 65.b 

15 Adab, 90 a. 

16 Adab, 60-a. 

17 Adab, 60 b. 

Adah, 75 a. 
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Amin and his mother back to the Mughal camp. After the 
release of the prisoners, Aurangzeb sent orders to Muhammad 
SuUun to encamp near Haidarabad till Mir Jumla^s arrival. 

I have asked my son,” writes Aurangzeb to Shahjahan, 
*• that, as Qutb-ul-Mulk has set Mir Jumla's son free, he 
should encamp near Haidarabad and slay at that place, 
according to your royal orders, till the arrival of Mir 
Jumla. ” Muhammad Sultan’s stay near Haidarabad, 
after the release of the prisoners, was ordered by Shahjahan 
and not by Aurangzeb. Qutb Shah’s failure, however, 
to restore Mir Junila’s property afforded the Mughals a pre- 
text for occupying Qutb Shah’s capital. Muhammad Sultan 
proceeded to Haidarabad and tried to encamp near the 
famous Husain Sagar b\nk. In the meantime, Qutb ul-Mulk 
had left the city and taken refuge in the Golkunda fort on 
J22nd of January, 1656. On the approach of the Prince the 
Haidarabad troops stood to arms to bar his way, and began 
to harass the Mughals. 

As the Prince was exposed to the attack of Golkunda 
troops on all sides, he entered the city on I lie 24lh of 
January and gave strict instructions for the maintenance of 
order. Enormous booty fell into the 
^'^*occupied^^^^ hands of the Prince who took possession 
of the Sultan’s palace. Qutb-ul-Mulk 
returned Mir Jumla’s properly on the 2f3th of January and 
sued for peace, but Muhammad Sultan could not entertain 
the proposal in the absence of his father. 

After sending Muhammad Sultan towards Haidarabad 
on the 7th of January, Aurangzeb had been waiting for the 
development of events at Nader. There he got information 

19 Adab, 6j-b. 

30 Adab, lUT b. 

31 \VatKS33. 
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^bout the movement of Adil Shah who was meditat- 
ing an attack on the Mughals. The Sultan of Golkunda 
had requested the help of Adil Shah, who was contriving to 
threaten the Mughal flank. “ It transpired from the writing 
of the minister at Bijapiir that Adil Shah, though outwardly 
making a show of having no concern with Qutb-ul-Mulk, was 
secretly making preparations for his succour and was posting 
liis own men cn the frontier.”-’ Later on, Auraugzeb w'rites, 
“ It is heard that Adil Shah has sent a certain Afzal with a 
cavalry force of fifteen thousand to the help of QutbShah, and 
that Af-al has reached a place tw'enty miles from Haidarabad. 
Thinking that any delay would be harmful, I am, therefore, 
starting from Nader for Golkunda, where I will stay till 
Mir Jumla’s arrival. If Your Majesty will allow me, I shall 
easily imprison Qutb-ul-Mulk and get possession of all 
his territory.”"^ As Aurangzeb began his march on the 
20th of January, 1656-^ this letter was, therefore, written 
about that date, that is, before the restoration of Mir 
Jumla’s property and before the request for settlement which 
happened on the 29th of January, With the two last 
mentioned letlcrs before us, it cannot be said that Quth 
Shah sought the aid of Bijapur affir his restoration of the 
forfeited properly rnd after the refusal of Muhammad Sultan 
to consider the peace terms,-’’ 

Aurangzeb, however, having all the intelligence about 
Qutb Shah’s dealings with Bijapur, kept Shahjahan 
informed of all Ihe developments and repeatedly asked the 
Emperor’s permission for the annexation of Golkunda. It 
seems preposterous that for a trifling affair such as the 
imprisonment of Mir Jumla’s family, the independence of a 

23 Adah, C5*b. 

33 Adabf 66>a, 

34 MaaairuUUm(tra, Vol, III, ,533. 

25 Waris, 333. 

iti Compare Sarkar, Vol. I., p. 333. 
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kingdom should be forfeited ; but on a closer study we find 

that Muhammad Amin’s confinsment 
Causes of ill-feeling jiui i.lj t-.. 

between Qotb Shah was not a detached event, but a link m 

and Aurangzeb. successive chain of incidents. Ever 

since his return to the Deccan, Aurangzeb had had to face 
a situation which was by no means enviable. There was 
Shahjahan who kept on sending reminders for the demand 
oftheGolkunda tribute, which Qutb Shah was unable to 
meet. Aurangzeb had to produce the sum to keep himself 
iu the good books of the Emperor. He suggested various 
methods of easy payment, but all this met with procrastina- 
tion. It may be that Qutb Shah was really feeling the 
burden of Mughal exactions, but it was through no fault of 
Aurangzeli’s. Though Shahjahan had exacted Golkunda’s 
submission and reduced it to a tributary State, yet Aur.ang- 
zeb’s frcciuent insistence for the yearly tribute made Qutb- 
ul-Mulk think that all the harshness and severity in the 
matter were purely Aurangzeb’s doing. 

Aurangzeb had at first no ill-will against the Sultan of 
Golkunda. This is borne out by his anxiety to protect 
Qutb Sliah from tlie encroachment of Bijapur in the early 
days. “ As I hear,” writes Aurangzeb, “ that Adil Khan 
seeking troulde with Qutb-ul-Mulk, desires to possess that 
part of his territory wliich he had acquired from the 
Zamindar of the Karnatak, I shall try to help him in the 
way Your Majesty would suggest.”-" Later on, however, 
owing to misunderstandings. Aurangzeb’s attitude under- 
went a change. He writes to Shaista Khan, “ Ever since the 
shadow of the noble standard fell on the limits of the 
Deccan, 1 left nothing undone to please Qutb-ul-Mulk ; and, 
although he committed acts against fidelity and submission, 

I paid no heed to them. But since that man (Qutb Shah), 
careless about his future, from sh ort-sightedqess and the 

97 Adah, 
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promptings of vicious people, not knowing the value of my 
kindness, always behaved with duplicity, and now has had 
the audacity to be disrespectful, on account of his pride and 
vanity, I do not wish to spare him.”*^ 

Aurangzeb’s mention of Qutb Shah’s duplicity had 
Dara, an ally of evidently a reference to the latter’s 

Qutb Shah. alliance with Uara. In a political system 

where influence played a dominant part and people’s 
fortune depended on the nature of its exertion, it was only 
natural that Qutb Shah should be anxious to claim the 
friendship of someone at the capital who might sometimes 
plead his cause. Qutb Shah’s acknowledgment of Dara’s 
patronage gave offence to Aurangzeb, as there was iki love 
lost between the two brothers. If Aurangzeb was jealous, 
Qutb Shah was tactless. Expediency demanded the cultiva- 
tion of more amicable relations with the governor of the 
Deccan. Aurangzeb was so much disgusted with Qutb Shah 
that he wrote to Mir Jumla that he wanted to send the 
Sultan to “ the wilderness of destruction.'’ He even 
plainly asked for Qutb Shah’s head. 

28 Adab, li3-b. 

29 Adah, 108-a. 

30 Aurangzeb*?! design on Qulb-ul-Mulk*9 life is betrayed by the 
letter written by him to Muhammad Sultan. The letter, as translated by 
Prof. Sarkar, is as follows : ** Qutb-ul-Mulk is a coward and will probably 
offer no resistance. Surround his palacs with your artillery and also 
post a detachment to bar his flight to Golkunda. but before doing so, 
send a carefully chosen messenger to him, saying, 1 had so long been 
expecting that you would meet me and hospitably ask me to stay with 
you, but as you have not done so, I have myself come to you. Im- 
mediately on delivering this message, attick him impetuously and, if 
you can manage it, lighten his neck of the burden of his head.*’ The 
reader will not fail to find that the suggested text of the letter to Qutb 
Shah is wholly ironical. Who could have believed in such a friendly 
message with the enemy at the gate ? In the paroxysm of his rage 
Aurangzeb did not desire to spare Qutb Shah, but who could say that 
Qutb Shah himself did not put a price on Aurangzeb’s head in bis fit of 
anger ? The letter cited above frankly shows Aurangzeb’s bitterness of 
feeling but how it can be interpreted as an act of * treachery’ we fail to 
see. 
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Aurangzeb had his reasons for personal grudge and 
dislike. Having caught the fly in the meshes, he had no 
intention to let it go. Qutb Shah was a sore in his eyes. 
He was an apostate and an ally of the King of Persia. He 
must be removed and his kingdom annexed. Aurangzeb thus 
brought his whole persuasive power into play to further 
this project. He tried to exploit the religious zeal and 
cupidity of Shahjahan ; but \vas he really serious on those 
grounds ? Did he desire to seize a rich country for the 
sake of greed and destroy a Shiah kingdom for the sake 
of bigotry ? VVilhout underrating the fact that owdng to 
traditional enmily heUveen the Deccan kings and the Delhi 
emperors, the Deccan States might have, perhaps, ultimately 
passed into Mughal hands without an Aurangzeb the 
personal elen)ent in Ihe quarrel between Qulb Shah and 
Aurangzeb must be emphasised. Aurangzeb was determined 
to let people know ihe consequences of his displeasure, and 
his frantic appeal to Shahjahan for the annexation of 
Golkunda and his attempted exploitation of the emperor’s 
sectarianism was a counter-move against Dara's pleadings. 

Though Qutb Shah had repeatedly asked for peace, and 

Auiaug/eb goes to costly presents, yet he was all the 

Haidarabad. putting the Golkunda fort in a 

state of defence, and he made urgent appeals to Adil Shah 
for his help and succour."*^ When Aurangzeb arrived at Hai- 
darabad on the Gthof February, ihe Golkunda force, 15,000 
strong, came out and exchanged shots wdth the Mughal 
army. The fort battery also fired at the Mughals. A de- 
sultory fight was ktpt up till late in the evening when the 
lleccanis retired from the field. Aurangzeb, who at this 
stage expected nothing but submission from the Sultan, 

31 Both Waris (53^) and Maasirul’Umara (Vul. Ill, p. 532) affirm in 
identical terms that Qutb ul-Mulk repeatedly asked for peace, though 
at the same time he w’as appealing frantically to Hijapur for help. 
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became enraged at the opening of fresh hostilities and laid 
siege to the Golkunda fort, which dragged on from the 7th 
of February till the yOth of March. Hard pressed by 
Aurangzeb’s army, Qutb Shah implored Dara to use his 
influence for the conclusion of peace. 


Dara did plead with the Emperor and secured the settle- 
ment of the dispute on the payment of an 

The Peace Terms. cu i • i ^ 4. 

indemnity. Shahjahan sent a firman to 
Anrangzeb recording tlie settlement on the 8th of February. 
This reached him on ihe f24th, bui he withheld the Emperor’s 
letters on pm pose. In fact, Shahjahan had given him 
complete liberty as to the despatch of the firman to Qutb 
Shah. In a letter to Saadiillah Khan he writes, “ As the 
Emperor had made me independent in the matter of sending 
the finnan to Qutb Shah, and as things here had changed 
in the meantime, for the sake of expediency, I did not make 
it public.” His position had become strong at Golkunda 
and he did not want to conclude an untimely peace. Though 
Dara’s move piijued him, he played his own game by sup- 
pressing the letter and tried to squeeze a huge indemnity 
from Qutb-iil-Mulk, and Shahjahan approved of the device. 
Aurangzeb, however, concluded peace with Golkunda on the 
payment of an iiidcii'iiity of one karor of rupees and arrears 
of tribute and the marriage of Muhammad Sultan with Qutb 
Shah’s daughtei. 

Though there was nothing left to be done, yet Aurang- 
Aiir&nf 2 :zeb leaves zeb w’as still encamped round Golkunda 
Golkunda. previously noticed, Shahjahan had 

asked Aurangzeb and Muhammad Sultan to wait at Haidara- 
bad till the arrival of Mir Jumla. The Mir arrived at 
Golkunda on the 20th of March and the Mughal Army left 
the place on the 30th of the same month. 


3-v> Adah, 137-1). 
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Manucci rightly asserts that, through the interference 
of Dara and Jahanara Begam, Shahjahan ordered Aurangzeb 
to raise the siege of Golkunda. Dara was afraid that by 
acquiring possession of Golkunda he (i, e,, Aurangzeb) 
would become more powerful than before, thus making it 
easier for him to lay claim to the throne of Hindustan.” 
Prom the very first Aurangzeb had a certain misgiving as 
regards Shahjahan 's possible attitude, as revealed in the 
letter on page J284. He feared lest the Emperor, later on 
beguiled by Dara’s misrepresentations and Qutb Shah’s 
presents, should suddenly change his mind and put the whole 
blame on his shoulders. That his misgivings were later 
proved not to be baseless, perhaps, was no surprise to him. 
For the sake of his own prestige, however, Aurangzeb 
pressed the campaign and brought it to a successful end. 

Sliahjahan’s animosity cannot be better illustrated than 
Shfthjahan’s iinjusti. hy his treatment of Aurangzeb after the 

tied conduct. Golkunda war. In the beginning of the 

campaign, it was settled between Shahjahan and Aurangzeb 
that nil elephants and jewels secured from Qutb Shah should 
be sent to the Emperor, while the cash should be appropri- 
ated by Aurangzeb. On the basis of the above settlement 
Aurangzeb borrowed 20 lacs of rupees to defray the expenses 
of the war. The successful termination of the campaign 
made Dara extremely jealous, and he told Shahjahan that 
Aurangzeb liad acquired untold wealth of which he had 
given no account. The Emperor readily accepted Dara’s story 
and wrote to Aurangzeb not only tosend jewels and elephants 
but the cash as well. Shahjahan openly accused Aurangzeb 
of misappropriating the presents received from Golkunda. 
Shahjahan’s displeasure became the talk of camps and towns, 
much to the disgust of Aurangzeb. The Sultans of Golkunda 
and Bijapur openly taunted Aurangzeb’s agents about the 
scanda l. (Adah), But Aurangzeb was utterly helpless. 

33 Manucci, I, ; Hernier (ind edition), p. — — .. 
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Though peace had been made with Golkunda, yet there 
was one dispute that was still unsettled, 
The Karnatak. namely, the question of the Karnatak. 

As the country was conquered by Mir 
Jiimla for Qutb Shah, both of them claimed it as his own 
territory. Before dealing with Shahjahan’s decision, to 
whom the case was referred, an account of the Raja of the 
Karnatak will he pertinent. 

As both the Sultans of Golkunda and Bijapiir were 
anxious to make territorial conquests, they found a free 
play for their arms in the South. Tlie Karnatak then be- 
longed to a descendant of Ram R ija of Vijayanagar fame. 
Sri Ranga Rayal, the Zamindar of the Karnatak, hemmed 
in by the two invading armies, liad requested Aurangzeb’s 
lielp ; but the latter, for some reasons, could not then see 
his way to accede to Sri Ranga’s request. Later on, 
when the Zamindar was hard-pressed by the two aggressive 
powers, he appealed again to Aurangzeb. Not only did he 
promise to j)ay an annual tribute, but he showed also his 
readiness to accept Islam, if only his territory could be 
saved from the Dcccani Sultans. 

Aurangzeb writes to Shahjahan, Sri Ranga Rayal, 
the grandson of Ram Raja, the distin- 
to'^rccep^lS g«ished Zamindar of the Karnatak, has 
sent me a petition to the effect that dur- 
ing the last few years Adil Khan and Qutb-ul-Mulk have 
despoiled him of his territory and seized his elephants and 
jewels and are determined to oust him from his hereditary 
country. Ranga Rayal implores help and begs that his terri- 
tory should be annexed to the imperial dominions, and 

34 In Ihe 16th century the territory between the Krishna and the 
Kaveri was called the Karnatak. 
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firmans should be sent to the Deccanis that they should not 
interfere with his hereditary territory. In consideration of 
this he is ready to offer fifty lacs of hmi yearly with jewels 
and elephants, and if, owing to his infidelity, the helping 
hand of Your Majesty be withheld from him, he is ready to 
accept Islam.” ’ It seems that the Zamindar had also sent a 
messenger to Shahjaiian, who, in response to Rayal’s impor- 
tunities, had drafted firmans to the Sultans of Golkunda and 
Hijapur to stay their aggressive hands from the Zamindar’s 
territory. Shahjahan writes, “ Two and a half years be- 
fore this Rana Rao had come to me and represented himself 
as the agent of the Zamindar, but as his statement appear- 
ed false and unreliable, I postponed the despatch of the 
firman. If it is the same man who has presented himself 
before you, his words are unacceptable.” 

Aurangzel) then wrote to Shahjahan, “ Many times before 
this Rana Rao made representations in similar terms to me, 
but as then he appeared to me unreliable, I did not think it 
worth while to report the matter to Your Majesty. Now 
since the Zamindar has sent Sri Nawas with a petition and 
some presents and is ready to accept Islam, I thought it 
necessary to bring the matter to your notice. As ordered 
by Your Majesty I shall send Abdul Mabud to the Karnatak 
to enquire into the state of affairs on the spot and form an 
opinion as to the veracity of his statement.” 

When Aurangzeb sent an officer to the Karnatak, to his 
. surprise, it did not meet with Shah- 

approval. Aurangzeb writes. 

“ Your Majesty has written that the 
sending of an oiTtcer to the Karnatak was not advisable, and 

35 Adah, A huv was equal to R<». t. 

Ad<d\ 45-b. 
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that frightening the two Sultans o{ the Deccan, 1 should 
have secured presents from them for Your IMajesly and my- 
self. As the Raja had begged for Your Majesty’s protection 
by sending presents and promised to acTpt Islam, and as 
the rulers of the Deccan had failed lo present to Your 
Majesty any part ol the treasures and booty that they had 
secured in the Karnatak, I reported the real facts to the 
victorious Court. When I received Your Majesty’s order lo 
send someone to the Karnatak to make enquiries, I knew for 
certain that the rulers of the Deccan, especially Adil Khan, 
would do their best to oppose' the Raja’s offer. Adil Khan 
has captured Vellore and is trying to seize those elephants 
which the Raja wanted to present to Your Majesty, Unless 
firmans are sent to the rulers of the Deccan informing them 
that Your Majesty’s kindness is directed towards the Zamin- 
dar, they will never send presents.” 

Shahjahan had at first advised Aurangzcb to send some 
officer to the Karnatak, but the Emperor 
Sultlm"''' changed his mind and his only con- 

ceiTi now was to get presents from I he 
Sultans. The Emperoi’s altitude was incomprehensible to 
Aurangzcb who, however, had to adopt the desired method 
of exacting presents. He was willing to help the Raja this 
time, but his plan had not the approval of Shahjahan. 
Tlien he changed his tactics and wrote to the Emperor that, 
unless the Raja were taken under the imperial protection, 
the Sultans would not send him presents. In accordance 
with this plan, AiiraTigzeb sent IMuhammad Momin to the 
Karnatak, to make enquiries about the veracity of the 
Raja’s statements. This alarmed the Sultans of Rijapur and 
Golkunda, who now tried to buy off the Emperor’s inter- 
ference ill this matter. Aurangzcb wu-ites, Qutb-ul-Mulk 
has become alarmed at the appointment of Muhammad 
37 A dab. 4(>-a. 
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Momin and wants to hinder his departure to the Kaniatak. 
1 have written to my envoy that he should inform Qutb- 
ul-Mulk of my instructions and warn him to desist from 
his evil intentions. Your Majesty has written that Adil 
Khan is ready to send presents to me in order that no help 

should be given to the Zamindar of the Karnatak... 

Before receiving your august firman^ I wrote to Adil Khan, 
that if he would send acceptable presents, I would make re- 
commendations to the Emperor in his favour 

1 hope that this intention, which is so distressing to the 
Dunya-daran-t-Dakhln, waking them up from their dreams, 
will, with little attention from Your Majesty, soon bear its 
fruit, and that whatever they have obtained from the Karna- 
tak and kepi concealed, they would submit to the Govern- 
ment. If Your Majesty will send a finnan to Adil Khan, 
this matter will be soon settled.” 

It seems that Adil Khan had written to Aurangzeb and 

Shahjahan’s fickle- Shahjahaii simultaneously to secure their 
iicss ; Auraiig/^cb in . r • i r o • 

no way to blame. noii-interierencc in the case of Sn 

Uanga; and though Aurangzeb on his part was willing to 

help the Raja, Shahjahan’s decision was final and the Raja 

w^as left to his fate. Sri Ranga’s helplessness has pro\oked 

a severe comment. Aurangzeb’s treatment of the Raja 

of the Karnatak and his cynical avowal of his utterly sordid 

motives throughout the transaction, has deep political 

significance. To the historian whose eyes are not dazzled 

by the Peacock Throne and the Taj Mahal, and other 

examples of outward glitter, this episode (with many others 

of the same kind) proves that the Mughal empire was a 

thinly veiled system of brigandage.” 

VVe have fully quoted Aurangzeb's letters from whieh 
it is abundantly clear that it was Shahjahan who was un- 
willing to help the Raja; and Aurangzeb had but to obey 


38 Sarkar. 1, 
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the royal orders. If any one is to be blamed for ‘ utterly 
sordid motives,’ it is Shahjahan. We, however, find that 
both the Zamindar of the Karnatak and Adil Shah wore 
competing against each other for imperial favours. Ap- 
parently, both from financial and religious points of view, 
the Raja’s offer was most tempting, as he was willing not 
only to pay 50 lacs of hutiif (two karors of rupees) 
yearly, but he was also ready to accept Islam. Shahjahan 
must have had strong reasons for refusing the Raja’s offer, 
particularly when Bijapur was making only empty promises. 
If the Emperor refused to extend his protection to the 
Raja of the Karnatak, and sought compensation elsewhere, 
the considerations of expediency can be justifiably pleaded; 
alliances are formed and dissolved in terms of calculated 
gain and not on the basis of shifting sentiments. Con- 
quest and greed of wealth and power have been the passion 
of all rulers from the dawn of history, and the Mughals 
w'cre not the worst sinners. Imperialism is in essence 
nothing but a ^veiled brigandage,’ and, in the story of 
Alexander and the robber, the political moralist will find 
some illuminating element of truth. 

Mir Jutiila had conquered a considerable portion of 
Qutb Shall seeks the Raja’s territory and, when he quar- 
Dara’ahelp. relied with Qutb Shah, he appropriat- 

ed the entire country as his personal jagir. 

After the conclusion of peace, Qutb Sliah naturally 
wanted to retain that part of the country which, though, 
conquered and consolidated b’^ his prime minister, was 
legally his. Aurangzeb seems to have given some hope 
or assurance to Qutb Shah about the restoration of the 
Karnatak, for in one of the letters preserved in the Adab-i~ 
Alamgiriy we find Mir Jumla complaining to Aurangzeb 
in a restrained way about his dubious attitude on the 
question. Aurangzeb referred the matter to the Emperor, 
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and advised Qutb Shah to wait for the royal decision; but 
the Sultan again had i*ecourse to his previous methods 
and begged Dara to present a petition to the Emperor on 
his behalf for the restoration of his territory. Shabjahan 
read the petition but deferred his decision until Mir Jumla’s 
arrival. 

Aurangzeb writes to Qutb Shah^ “ Though all ray 
attention has been directed to the re- 

The duplicity of 

Qutb Shah offends storation of the Karnatak to you, yet 
Aurangzeb. since I hear from my agent that Mulla 

Abdul Samad, your representative at Court, has presented 
a petition to the Emperor through the mediation of the 
eldest Prince (Dara) for the grant of the said province, 
and that the Emperor refused to decide the case till the arrival 
of Muazzam Khan (Mir Jumla), and as it was done in spite 
of the fact that your papers were sent to me through my 
own agent and I had written my recommendation on them, 
it has grieved and wounded my feelings. As Mulla Abdul 
Samad is hanging about the eldest Prince, and the members 
of his entourage and so far has not paid any attention to 
my agent, therefore I have returned these papers to Sayyid 
Hasan, your local agent, so that they may be forwarded to 
Mulla Abdul Sainad and that there might be no hindrance 
to the achievement of your purpose 

Mir Jumla arrived at Delhi in due time and won the 
case in his own favour. Who could blame Aurangzeb if, 
after the above incident, he brought all his influence to 
bear at court for the defeat of the Sultan’s project? Aurang- 
zeb was the Viceroy of the Deccan and as such he had 
some prestige and responsibility. Besides, Aurangzeb had 
endorsed the petition with his own recommendation, which 
in view of the intimate relations between him and Mir 
Jumla, was extremely valuable. If Qutb Shah lost a 


39 Adab, 78-a. 
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fertile and rich country, he had to thank his own fool- 
ishness. The Karnatak was annexed to the Empire, and 
was granted to Mir Jumla as a jagir^ but Qutb Shah 
did not stop throwing obstacles in the way of the Mughal 
officers. He endeavoured in every way to defeat the 
settlement of the country. We find Aiirangzeb repri- 
manding him for his meddlesome policy and senseless inter- 
ference, but Qutb Shah must still indulge in unprofitable 
adventures. 

Later on, Qutb Shah began to interfere with the 
imperial mail, for which relays were 

chlSfl* ^Autan^eb estal,lishe<l in the Karnatak. Aurang- 

protesti to the Em- ^eb had to write plainly to Shahja- 
peror. . 

han: — “I have written to my envoy at 

Golkunda that he should stop Qutb Shah from committing 

such acts; but the Deccanis, hearing of Your Majesty’s 

lack of favour towards me and want of confidence in me, 

and exaggerating Your Majesty’s criticism a thousand 

times, pay no heed to my writing, and, thinking that 

they are beyond my authority, fail to obey the orders; 

and even after this, 1 do not think they will attend to iny 

instructions.” 

When Aurangzeb was conducting the operations against 
Bijapur, Qutb Shah saw his chance and took possession of 
some parts of the Karnatak. Aurangzeb wrote to him 
in severe language, but in the confusion of Shahjahan’s 
illness and Aurangzeb’s critical predicament, Qutb Shah 
occupied more territory, and it was not until after his 
accession to the throne that Aurangzeb could enforce his 
orders. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OOLKUNDA. (Continued). 


Events had moved fast in the Deccan while Aurangzeb 
was in Northern India. Sivaji was aggrandising himself at 
the expense of Bijapur and was daily bringing fresh terri- 
tories under his domination. Qutb Shah was not only the 
silent spectator of these events, but rejoiced at the strang- 
ling of a neighbouring state. The State of Golkunda was 
hastening towards dissolution. Abdullah Qutb Shah had 
lost all mental energy and given himself 
Golkundiu Sensual pleasures. ‘‘Confusion 

and misrule,” writes Bernier, “ are 
the natural and unavoidable consequences of this state of 
things. The grandees, totally disregarding the commands 
of a monarch for whom they no longer feel either affection 
or respect, exercise a disgusting tyranny, and the people, 
impatient to throw off the galling yoke, would gladly sub- 
mit to the more equitable government of Aurangzeb.” ^ 
Aurangzeb, who had ascended the Mughal throne in 1657, 
had left the Sultan of Golkunda unmolested till 1666. After 


the surrender of Sivaji and the conclusion of peace between 
him and the Mughal, Raja Jai Singh was ordered to proceed 
to Bijapur and besiege the Adil Shahi capital. The Sultan 
of Golkunda, who had so far been spared by Aurangzeb, 
suddenly realized that it was his duty to come to the suc- 
cour of a brother king. When Sivaji was slicing away the 
Bijapur territory and reducing fort after fort, Qutb Shah 
was perfectly quiet, but when Aurangzeb despatched Jai 
Singh for the collection of the tribute so long overdue, the 
Sultan suddenly became active, and sent a detachment under 
Nek Nam Khan to the assistance of Bijapur. (1666).“ Though 
Aurangzeb's envoy remonstrated against this provocation, 


l Bernier, 9nd edition, 194-195. 
^ K. K. II, 195. 
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no action was then taken on that account. Abdullah died 
in 107-*^ and was succeeded by Abul Hasan his son-in-law. 

While Khan Jahan Bahadur, the new Governor 
of the Deccan, was engaged in suppressing 
incursions of the Maratlias, Sivaji 
secretly went to Golkunda in 167T and 
exacted a large contribution from Qutb Shah. ^ Of this 
Khafi Khan says, ‘‘ Sivaji secretly went to Haidarabad and 
by his fairy tales and bombastic stories so impressed Qutb 
Shah that he was soon deceived. Sivaji induced him to 
believe that if he would furnish him with an army and 
other equipment, he would wrest all the forts from Bijapur 
which formerly belonged to the Golkunda State and hand 

them over to his officers Abdullah Shah 

not realizing his tricky policy, trusted him with a consider- 
able force and appointed some men to take charge of the 
conquered forts and urged them to obey him. With that 
army Sivaji started on his expedition and by his tactics 
and other methods succeeded in occupying several forts. 
Whenever he obtained possession of a fort, he would pro- 
mise the officers of Abdullah Shah that he would hand over 
to them another and a better one, and thus kept them quiet 
by giving them the cash and provisions acquired from the 
first. In this way he went on reducing one fort after another 
till he got Parnalla and Saltara and several other forts 
which had been built by Bijapur at an expense of several 
lacs of rupees. After occupying the fort of Kajgadh, 
which was conquered by Raja Jai Singh and Dilair Khan 
and the key of which he had himself presented to them, and 
giving one or two forts to the officers of Abdullah Shah, he 
sent them back. It is said on reliable authority that 
Sivaji, coming to Haidarabad in the first or the second 
year of Abul Hasan’s reign, made a fool of him (Abul 

3 Grant Duff, I., - 20 . 5 . 
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Hasan). In short, having settled himself at Rajgadh, he 
again started his depredations. He raided the fort of 
Surat and carried away considerable booty in cash and gold 
and several thousand men and women, both Hindus and 
Musalmans. When the Emperor heard of these plunders 
and extortions, he appointed Dilair Khan and Khan Jahan 
to punish him.” ^ 

Madnnna Hrahmnn, the minister of Qutb Shah, kept 
his master well under his thumb. He was 
^^^ofThe determined enemy of the Mughals 

and it was through his efforts that 
Sivaji exploited Qutb Shah’s hatred for them. Flushed by 
his victories, Sivaji thought of increasing the boundaries of 
his dominion in the South and undertook an expedition 
into the Karnatak. At the end of the year 1676 he start- 
ed at the head of 30,000 horse and 40,000 infantry 
towards Golkunda. His appearance created considerable 
alarm in the capital, but Madanna, who was in league with 
Sivaji, allayed the fears of the populace and went out to 
meet the Maratha chief. Later on, Sivaji had an interview 
with Abul Hasan with the result that Madanna agreed to 
pay annually one lac hun to Sivaji practically as a tribute, 
though nominally for the defence of the realm. A pro- 
vision was made in the treaty for the division of the Kar- 
natak between Sivaji and Abul Hasan. Sivaji also succeeded 
in obtaining a considerable supply of money and a train of 
artillery with its ecpiipment. “ Sivaji going over to Hai- 
darabad settled with the Vali (Qutb Shah) that both of 
them, forming a combination, should fight with the Mu- 
ghals and occupy their territory. He got hold of consider- 
able cash and an army from the Vali.” ' Sivaji after a 
month’s stay at Haidarabad started on his expedition. 

I K.K. I.. 

^ Ttitikh Dilkutha^ 
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While Sivaji was busy in the south, the Mughal com- 
mander Dilair Khan invaded Golkunda on account of the 
Sultan’s alliance with the Marathas, but was compelled to 
retreat. In the meantime, Sivaji had by the end of 1677 
taken possession of all the Jagir of his father and plun- 
dered almost the whole of the Karnatak belonging to 
Bijapur. But out of his late acquisitions, as agreed to by 
the treaty, he had not given an inch of territory to the 
Sultan of Golkunda. Too often in the history of the 
world, spite and personal enmity have blinded the vision 
and warped the judgment of those, who for the sake of 
vengeance, have put aside all considerations of country and 
religion, and by their actions have been the tools of their 
own ruin. The Sultan of Golkunda perhaps did not realize 
that in weakening the neighbouring state of Bijapur and 
helping the Marathas he was planting thorns in his own 
pillow. Rancour and jealousy were the bane of the two 
States and the real cause of their extinction. 

An event had happened in Northern India which had a 

great influence on the history of the 

Auraiigzeb goes to Deccan. It was the rebellion of Prince 
the Uoccan, 

Akbar, the fourth son of Aurangzeb, 
who in conjunction with the Rajputs was aiming at the 
Mughal throne. At the last moment he was outwitted by 
Aurangzeb’s coolness, and he had to flee for his life from 
Rajputana. He went to the Deccan in 1681 and was received 
by Sambhaji, the son of Sivaji, who had died on the 5th of 
April, 1680. The arrival of Prince Akbar in the Deccan 
and the growing menace of the Maratha power, demanded 
immediate and prompt attention. Consequently, Aurangzeb 
began his maich for the Deccan and advanced to Bijapur in 
the year 1683. Before he had reached his destination, he 
had issued a firman to the Sultan of Bijapur asking him to 
G Duff, Vol. p. 929 . 
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join hands with the Mughal army and suppress the depreda- 
tions of the Marathas. In the year 1684 he ordered Prince 
Muazzam to proceed with his whole army and reduce Sambhaji’s 
southern territory, while Azam was sent to reduce his 
northern forts. Instead of the help he was expecting from 
Bijapur in crushing the common enemy, Aurangzeb found 
that Sultan Sikandar was secretly lending support to Sambhaji, 
No provisions were sent by Adil Shah, nor did any contingent 
arrived from Bijapur. Aurangzeb, realising his conspiracy 
with Sambhaji, gave orders for the conquest of Bijapur. " 

Abul Hasan, on his part, had given active support to 
Sambhaji by presenting him with one lac 

leng“<! to Amingzeb. ''' Aurangzeb became 

convinced that the suppression of the 
Marathas was impossible without reducing the two Deccani 
Slates, he made preparations for their conquest. Bijapur 
was the first to be invaded. Abul Hasan wrote to his envoy 
who was in Aurangzeb’s camp, ‘‘Believing that Sikandar was 
weak and an orphan, he (Aurangzeb) has laid siege to Bija- 
pur and driven him into a corner. Now it is time that Raja 
Sanibha, with his innumerable men, should come to the 
succour of Bijapur from one side and I would despatch Khalil- 
ullah Khan with forty thousand men from the other side. 
Then I shall see which side he (Aurangzeb) would attend 
to.”^ This letter fell into Aurangzeb’s hands and he gave the 
order for the invasion of Haidarabad. 

Before we deal with the fall of Golkiinda, it is necessary 
to describe the state and condition of the country and its 
ruler. Abul Hasan, a distant relation of the late Qutb Shah 
and his son-in-law, had from his very childhood lived a 
debauched life. When he came to the throne, he could not 

7 Basatin-hSalatin, 405 . 

8 Khafi Khan. Vol. II., 293. 

9 Ma*asiruI^Vntara, Vol. Ill, pp. (i2T-628 
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shake off his old habits and his whole time was absorbed in 
senseless gaiety and careless merriment. The affairs of the 
state naturally suffered and confusion and chaos reigned 
supreme. The matter w^as brought to a head by the appoint- 
ment of Madanna Brahman as chief minister. He wielded 
a tremendous sway over his master, the Sultan, and was for 
all practical purposes the sole administrator of the State, 
Abul Hasan being quite content with tlicpageanliT of royalty. 

Madanna Brahman was the person responsible for the 
injudicious and unprofitable alliance of 
Kuiiious polic> of Abul Hasan with Sivaji, when the latter 
was starting on his new adventure of the 
con(|uest of the Karnalak belonging to Bijapur. By exploit- 
ing the prejudices of the Deccanis against the Mughals, he 
intrigued and leagued himself with Sivaji and the Marathas, 
and unnecessarily brought troubles on the Golkunda State. 
The Musalmaiis were smarting under his authority and were 
thoroughly disgusted with him. All the Muslim historians 
rightly hold him responsible for the fall of Golkunda and 
mention his name in the most scathing terms. “The govern- 
ment of the State,” writes one historian, “went into the hands 
of the two brothers Madanna and Akaiia, wdio w'erc the roots 
of all evil and the causes of the fall of the Siatci. When 
Madanna eame to power, the influence of Islam was much 
weakened. As Abul Hasan was sunk in debauchery and 
cared nothing for his couiitry, Madanna became so powerful 
that he built a new temple outside the city. One Hindu 
festival day, riding on horseback with his brother and taking 
all the Suyyids and the gentry of the place, he told them 
that their ancestors broke idols, but now it was Ins turn to 
take them with him in that fashion (to the idols). It is said 
that on that day tears flowed like a river from the eyes of 
the Sayyids.”^^ 


10 Hadaiqul-Alam, p. '^00. 
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A somewhat extensive quotation from Khafi Khan will 
give us an insight into the causes which 
impelled Alamgir to the invasion of Gol- 
kunda. “Intelligence was brought to His 
Majesty that through Abul Hasan’s disgusting conduct in 
giving over the administration to Madanna and Akanna, the 
two revengeful infidels, Musalmans were tyrannised, and 
drinking and lewdness wire openly indulged in. Besides, 
he (Abul Hasan) had made himself obnoxious by giving help 
to Sambhaji in his depredations and offering him one lacA?m 
in cash. At this time Mir Hashim, the son of Sayyid 
Muzaffar,’^ who was a noble of Abul Hasan’s court, and 
through whose efforts he had gained the throne, but who 
was dismissed and the ministership granted to Madanna and 
Akanna, arrived at the royal camp. Through the good offices 
of the courtiers, by way. of redress, he prompted the under- 
taking of, and offered his guidance for, the invasion of 
Haidarabad and for the release of his father Sayyid Muzaffar 
who was in prison. Later on, as it was reported to His 
Majesty that some districts of Seiram and Ramgir of the 
province of Zafarnagar were taken possession of by Abul 
Hussan’s officers, he gave orders for the conquest of Haidara- 
bad.”!-^ 

“1 will tell of a matter which happened in Golkunda 

Anex»mple ot lu., reign of Abul Httsan when 

cruelty and injustice, his great minister, Madanna, was in power. 
It chanced in his time that a Persian was washing his face 
on the banks of the river. While he was there, a Hindu 
came and, close to him, began to wash a cloth with such 

11 Sayyid Muzaffar was the general of Abdullah Qutb Shah. It 
was solely through his effort that Abdul Hasan secured the Kingdom ; 
consequently the was made the Prime Minister. Madanna was in the 
employment of Muzaffar but the former put his benefactor in prison and 
himself became the Vazir. 

Khafi Khan, Vol. II., 
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rashness and inattention that the water splashed over him. 
Anxious to keep himself clean (for the water sent over him 
by the Hindu was dirtying him), he asked the man civilly 
to find another place. Instead of paying heed, the rude 
Hindu replied with abuse, and made as if to strike him. 
The Persian lost patience and gave him a slap, whereby arose 
a great tumult. Many Hindus arrived, seized him, gave 
him many blows, bound him and carried him to the presence 
of the minister Madanna. The Minister’s sentence was that 
the hand of the Persian with which the blow had been given 
should be cut off. The order was forthwith executed.” 

“Finding that neither the Government nor the Courts were 
in the hands of the Mohammedans, but in those of the 
Hindus, the Persian said nothing but resorted to the Court 
of Aurangzeb. There he showed the mutilated arm and in 
a loud voice ejaculated that God had made him (Aurangzeb) 
King to redress injustice. Repeatedly he made the same 
complaint and in the end Aurangzeb ordered some money to 
be disbursed to him for his support. Ho was told to be 
patient. When Aurangzeb tried conclusions with the King 
of Golkunda, the crimes he alleged were these ; high-hand- 
edness, oppression, permitting public drinking-shops, women 
of evil life, and gambling houses, appointing Hindu 
Governors, maintaining temples and not allowing to Moham* 
medans that free liberty which they were entitled to. There- 
fore God had made him (Aurangzeb) King for the suppres- 
sion of all these disorders allowed by Abul Hasan. Writ- 
ing about Madanna and Akanna, Orme says, “ their rule was 
insolent, mean and avaricious.” (FragvientSy 147.) 

Though Tavernier s account of the public women of 

Diaordor and dc- Golkunda relates to an earlier period, 
bauchery in Golkunda, conditions had become worse at the time 
of Aurangzeb ’s invasion. Writes Tavernier, “ There are so 
13 Storia. III., pp. 131-132. 
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great a number of common women as well in the city as in 
the suburbs, and in the fortress, which is like another city, 
that there are generally above twenty thousand set down in 

the Darogha’s book This King has a considerable 

revenue by the impost which he lays upon tari (palm- 
juice). And for tiiat reason he permits so many common 
women; in regard, it is for their sake that so much tari is 
consumed ; those that sell it for that cause keeping their 
shops by those houses (i.c., of the public women). 

How far the story, as related by Khafi Khan, (II, 294) of 

A criticism of Khnf. Anrang/el), in sending an envoy to Abul 
Hasan and giving the former secret 
instructions to insult the Sultan on the plea of demanding a 
certain jewel and thus bring about a cams belli bears the 
stamp of genuineness, is a matter of ciitical judgment. 

There was no reason for Aurangzeb to seek out a false 
plea for attacking Golkunda when he had an obvious and 
just cause for invading the State. Had Aurangzeb been 
afflicted with insatiable passion for fresh conquests, he 
could have extinguished the kingdom much earlier. But 
for full thirty years after his accession, Aurangzeb did not 
interfere in the affairs of Golkunda. It was only when he 
found that the two Dcccani States were bent on helping the 
Marathas that he decided to make an end of their existence. 
This fact is frankly recognised by the author of the Ma'‘asir» 
ul Umara. (UI. 827). Khafi Khan's account is a pure 
inyth.^’ Aurangzeb’s sincerity cannot be better proved than 
by his anxiety to avoid extreme measures even before the 
commencement of the attack on Golkunda. 

II Tavernier's Travels, (Bangbasi office), 

i'» Sir Jadiinath Satkar has readily believed Rhafi Khan’s ^tory (iv, 
33ii*S3S). It is a curious fact that every distasteful incident condemna- 
tory of Aurangzeb is easily accepted without submitting it to any 
critical test. Khafi Khan is often unable to abandon his bias against 
Aurangzeb. 
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Sultan Muazzani 
invades Golkunda. 


During the siege of Bijapur, as previously related, Qutb 
Shah had given active help to the Sultan, and, in spite of 
repeated orders, did not desist from provoking the Mughals. 
In accordance with the orders, therefore, Khan Jahan 
and Shah Alani advanced tow'ards Hai- 
darabad and w’ere opposed by the Gol- 
kunda aimy under Ibrahim Khan, in 1085 A.D. But before 
launching an attack, to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, Shah 
Aiam sent a message to Ibrahim Khan that “if Abul Hasan, 
dismissing the two Brahman brothers, would put them in 
confinement, and hand over the occupied Mughal districts 
of Siram and Uamgir to the imperial officers and pay the 
arrears of liis tribute, he would intervene on his behalf. 
But the foolish Dcccani nobles through pique and vanity, 
returning an unmerited reply, did not try to ward off the 
imperial vrath, till at last the matter came to a clash of 
arms.”^*’ x\ battle raged for three da}s, but the Dcccanis 
gave up the struggle in the end and Ibrahim Khan fled to 
Haidarabad. Raja Man Singh and Sa’adat Khan advised 
the (juick pursuit of the enemy, but Shah Alam and Khan 
Jahan did not think it expedient, and, camping at a place, 
sent tlie message of victory to the Emperor.^' When 
xVurangzeb heard of the inactivity of his son and of Khan 
.fahan he was enraged at their supineness and wrote a sharp 
letter of rebuke. 


For Shah Alani Aurangzeb had not much affection. A 
Hindu officer, who w'as with the Mughal 

Aurangzeb hus- . . ^ , 

pects hi« jon’s loyal- army for a long lime in Southern India, 
writes in his journal under the year 
1667: “This year the Princess (Shah Alam’s mother) came 
to the Deccan on visit to her son, by the Emperor’s orders, 
to advise him to continue firm in his allegiance ; some 
i»'* K. K. Volume II, p. 29G. 

17 K. K. Volume II, p. 299. 
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suspicions having arisen that he meditated independence.”^® 
Shah Alam’s failure in not pursuing Ihe Golkunda army 
widened the breach and further alienated Aurangzeb’s 
affection. He was disgusted with Khan Jahan as well, for 
many reasons. In the first place, this officer could nat 
control his men, who were tyrannising the people ; and then 
he had failed to arrest Prince Akbar when the occasion had 
presented itself. For these reasons and for his conduct in 
other respects, Aurangzeb was not favourably disposed 
towards him either.^-’ 

After its flight Abul Hasan’s army did not appear for 
sometime in the open field, but kept harassing the Mughals 
by spasmodic raids. Shah Alam and Khan Jahan, becoming 
dispirited on account of royal disfavour, made no attempt 
to punish them for these Incursions. Aurangzeb got furious 
at their behaviour and with his own hand he wrote a very 
strong letter of censure and reproof. Shah Alam again, 
before moving from his place, wrote to Muhammad Ibrahim, 
the Golkunda commander, that if he would return the 
districts of Sirain and Khir and other frontier towns, even 
at that last moment, he would work for peace, but the 
reply came “that Siram could never be surrendered.” 20 
With the refusal of the overture, the Mughal army started 
the battle which ended in the flight of the Deccanis. 

The Mughal army was now inarching towards Haidara- 

Sultan Muazzam before it reached there, Abul 

makes peace. Hasan had left the capital for the fort 

of Golkunda and the city was looted and plundered by the 
ruffians of the town. Abul Hasan now begged for peace 
and made repeated entreaties for pardon and forgiveness. 
In October, 1685, Aurangzeb concluded peace on the 

IS Scott, Volume 11, p. 

Khafi, Volume 11, p. «99. 

Khafi, Volume II, p. .*10^. 
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condition of receiving one karor and lacs of rupees as an 
indemnity, over and above the annual tribute, the surrender 
of Siram and Khir and the dismissal of the two Brahman 
brothers who were the causes of all the mischief and trouble. 
As Abul Hasan was reluctant to part with the two brothers 
whom very few had a liking for, some of his officers took 
them by surprise and murdered them and sent their heads 
to Shah Alam.“^ The Mughals then evacuated the Gol- 
kunda territory in May, 1()86. 

After the fall of Bijapur, Auratigzeb marched to Gol- 

Auraiigi^ebandhis buiga and from there he sent letters to 
secret instructions. Sa’adat Khan, his envoy at Golkunda, 

with regard to the early collection of the indemnity and 
the annual tribute. At the same lime, it is said, he gave 
Sa'adat Khan secret instructions to exact as much money as 
possible from Abul Hasan, as he was soon going to invade 
Haidarabad. Khafi Khan himself gives the main causes of 
the conquest of Haidarabad, but he cannot help introducing 
‘secret’ instructions in his narratives. 

Let us examine Aurangzeb’s ‘secret’ order to Sa’adat 
Khan, known as Muhammad Murad. Khafi Khan writes, 
“ He (Auraiigzeb) marched towards Gulbarga and sent 
letters to Abul Hasan and Sa’adat Khan for the delivery of 
the peshkash (tribute) and secretly ordered Sa’adat Khan, 
that, since he had determined to annex Haidarabad and 
would be soon marching in that direction, he should make 
his best endeavour to obtain the money. Sa’adat Khan, 
assuring Abul Hasan of His Majesty’s kindness, made 
pressing demands for the payment of the tribute. Abul 
Hasan, expecting non-interference, stressed his obedience 
and loyalty and, expressing his inability to pay cash, 

21 Khiifi, 11, p. 30B. Compare Sarkar, IV. p. 351. The Dowager 
Sultana now sent the heads of the obnoxious ministers to Aurangzeb as 
the best of pence offerings ” The italics are mine, 
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wrote to Sa’adat Khan that instead of demanding cash he 
should send a Khawja-sara of tender years inside the palace 
who would be allowed to remove all ornaments and jewels from 
the persons of the ladies of the harem. Sa’adat Khan 
refused to adopt such a course. After a few days, when 
the arrival of the Emperor at Gulbarga became known, and 
Abul Hasan was between hope and fear, summoning the 
envoy, ho sent nine sealed packets of jewels and precious 
stones and asked the envoy to keep them in his house as a 
deposit, and further added that in two or three days he 

would remit wliatever cash he might manage to secure 

... Next day Abul Hasan sent some baskets of fruit and 
spices for the Emperor and Sa’adat Khan added a few more 
on his behalf. A day or two after, w hen the news of Aurang- 
zeb’s invasion of (lolkunda became persistent, he sent a 
message to Sa’adat Khan stating that his idea in presenting 
jewels was to invoke the Emperor's forgiveness. Sow since 
he had received alarming news, he (/. r., the envoy) should 
return those packets. Sa’adat Khan replied that since he 
had no news of the Emperor’s intended march tow’ards 
(b)lkiinda, he had sent those packets to His Majesty with 
the I'jaskets of fruit. Abul Hasan then besieged the envoy’s 
housc.”’- 


The above letter ckarly shows : (1) that Aurangzeb sent 
a reminder to Abul Hasan for the immediate payment of the 
tribute; (2) that Abul Hasan sent nine packets of jewels as 
an earnest ; (3) that Sa’adat Khan foiavarded the same to 
Aurangzeb. 


Now if Abul Hasan’s jewels did reach Aurangzeb, 
then the latter could have known the 

account' criUcised Sultan's anxiety to redeem his promises; 

but we find that those nine packets 
were never sent to the Emperor. Khali Khan at another 
Khnfi II, p. 
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place writes, ‘‘ Sa’adat Khan alias Muhaniiuad Murad, 
having pity on Abul Hasan, did not wish to invite further 
the Emperor’s wrath on him and concealed two or three 
cases in which Abul Hasan had acted against the wishes of 
His Majesty. One of these was the despatch of a consider* 
able sum to Sambhuy 'which news His Majesty had heard from 
an outside source ami about which Sa^adat Khan had sent no 
information. When he came to Court after the conquest of 
Golkunda, his conduct wtis criticised by His Majesty, his 
rank was lowered, he was deprived of his title and he was 
asked to pay Rs. 80,000 that he had received from the 

Government during his stay at Golkunda He (/. e. 

Sa’adat Khan) had tried to submit to the keepers of State 
Jewellery the nine packets of jewels, worth ten lacs of 
rupees, which he had taken from Abul Hasan and which he 
had kept xvith him, but those keepers refused to take them 
without permission and without any document of the depart- 
ment, and Muhammad Murad could not take any objection 
to their attitude. Thus a whole year passed. At last the 
keepers of the State Jewellery reported to His Majesty that 
Muhammad Murad wanted to submit nine packets zvhich did 
not bear the marks of seal and zvhich had no voucher from 
Abul Hasan\H men. His Majesty then remarked that he 
had no suspicion of embezzlement against Muhammad 
Murad.”23 Khafi Khan records the despatch of the jewels 
at one place while the description at another place suggests 
that the envoy had kept them with him. Not only were the 
packets not sent to Aurangseb, but no report was even 
made to him of the jewels for a whole year. Though the 
envoy’s house was besieged for two days, yet the latter 
never thought of even reporting the consequences of secret 
instructions ; for several months, Aurangzeb was encamped 
at Golkunda, yet the jewels were never delivered to him. 
The story of secret instructions is not worthy of credit. 

«3 Khaa II., pp, 373-37 1, 
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After the conclusion of peace with Golkundain October, 
1685, and the murder of Madanna in 
March, 1686, Aurangzeb expected that 
Abul Hasan would have sense enough to 
desist from courting the friendship of and helping the 
Marathas. But this was a vain hope. We find that soon 
after the treaty, Abul Hasan secretly sent a large amount 
of money to Sambhaji. Many well-wishers of Golkunda were 
anxious to help Abul Hasan in all possible ways, so much 
so that even the Mughal envoy withheld the above news 
from Aurangzeb who, however, learnt of it from an outside 
source.*^^ Though Abul Hasan pretended that he had not 
enough money to pay the Mughals, and tried to excite the 
public sympathy by asking the envoy to remove the jewels 
from the persons of the ladies, he found cash enough for 
Sambhaji. 

Though in his narrative of the conquest of Haidarabad, 
Khafi Khan has described Aurangzeb’s march from Bijapur 
to Gulbarga, and from the latter place to Golkunda, he 
omitted to give any reason for the sudden attack on Abul 
Hasan. '-' The impression is naturally created that Aurangzeb 
wantonly broke the treaty with the Sultan. But in his 
account of Sa’adat Khan, the Mughal envoy, the author, 
however, incidentally gave the reason for Aurangzeb’s 
sudden march on Golkunda, namely Abul Hasan’s intrigue 
with the Marathas — the true cause of the extinction of the 
Qutb Shahi kingdom. 

Aurangzeb moved towards Golkunda where he arrived 
about the end of January, 1687. The 
siege of Golkundn was protracted, as 
there was disunity among the Mughal 
officers. In spile of their attachment to imperial interests, 
W K. K. II., 373-371. 

The History of Aurangzeb is also silent on the point. 
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the Shia nobles of Aurangzeb’s Court could not but feel 
intense sorrow at the impending fall of a Shia kingdom, a 
calamity which they tried to avert. Their feelings were 
quite natural ; but the days of Golkunda were numbered, 
and Aurangzeb was immovable in his determination. Abul 
Hasan had begged for mercy; but Aurangzeb was not to be 
deflected from his resolve. He wrote to Abul Hasan, “ Your 
sins are beyond description. You surrendered the adminis- 
tration of ycur country to the infldel (/. f., Madanna) and 
helped him in tyrannizing over Sayyids, Mashnikhs and 
learned men. Night and day you were immersed in wine; 
and you introduced all kinds of wickedness. You did not 
distinguish between kufr (infidelity) and Islam, i.nd between 
tyranny and justice. You persisted in helping the infidels 

(?, e.y the Marathas) and though firmans full of 

advice were repeatedly sent to you, you paid no heed to 
them. On the contrary, you recently sent one lac of hu7i 
(4 lacs of rupees) to the wicked Sambha. Unmindful of 
your iniquities, you expect goodness in both the worlds* 
What an illusion!”-*’* 

Abul Hasan had no alternative left but to prepare for 

^ ^ . defence. But such was Abul Hasan's 

Conceit of Generals. 

vanity that he asked his generals to 
bring the Emperor alive and treat him with respect in case 
of his capture; and such was the conceit of the doughty 
Deccanis that, in reply to the parting advice of their 
master, they told him that as their heart w’as sore against 
Alamgir, they should be deemed incapable of showing any 
consideration for the fallen foe.^’ 

The attack on Golkunda was pressed, but without 
much success. It was suspected that Shah Alam, who was 
in charge of the right flank of the invading army, was 

26 K. K. II, 328. 
f7 K. K. 11. 328-329. 
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shomng indifference, and was in secret cominiinicatioii with 
Abnl Hasan. He was, therefore, imprisoned with his sons 
and his favourite wife, Nur-un-Nisa Begam.^s 

The Mughal army, forming a ring round the Gol- 
kunda fort, was much harassed by the Deccanis, and it 
would have taken a very long time for the capitulation of 
the citadel. But treachery did its work. An Afghan 
soldier, who was a very high officer in the fort, secretly 
introduced the Mughals through the postern gate, and soon 
after the imperialists struck up the music of victory 
announcing the fall of Golkunda. 

In the early morning of 21st September, 1687, when 

, the victors were yelling tumultuous 

Abul Kafl 0 ,n\s(np:nity, •' ^ 

exclamations, when the ladies of the 

harem were shouting heart-rending lamentations, when men 

and women were running away like frightened hares, in the 

audience-chamber of the pilace, there sat a man calm, 

erect, and dignified. This was Abnl Hasan, the last of the 

Qutb Shahi Kings. As the victors filed into the chamber, 

he was the first to greet them with the salutation, ‘peace be 

on you. ’ He conversed with them with great affability and 

dignity, and took his morning meal at the usual time. He 

then mounted his horse and left the fort, leaving behind 

him the infamies and glories of Golkunda. 

When Abnl Hasan came outside the gate, he was 
i*eceivcd by Prince Azam. The fallen king took the string 
of pearls that he was wearing and put it round Azam’s 
neck. He was later received by Aurangzeb who treated 
him with great consideration, and, granting him a pension 
of Rs. 50,000 a year, had him lodged in the fortress of 
Daulatabad. 

Though Abul Hasan had lived a life of luxurious ease 
and revolting sensuality, and throughout his career did not 

Ibid, 8S0 8.SJ 
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exhibit the least sign of mental vigour, in the darkest 
hour of his trial, he proved liinseU a in in. By his dignity 
and fortitude in facing adversity he truly behaved like a 
king. 

Abul Hasan was not the only man who staggered his 
captors by his stoic calmness. The heroic 
Abdul Rszzaq’i feats of arms and prodigies of valour 
performed by Abdul Rj\zzjiq Lari excited 
the admiration of friend and foe alike. When the Mughals 
crowded into the fort, the heroic Abdnl Razzaq, burning 
with a desire to sacrifice his life for his king, seized his 
sword and rushed on his enemies. Though surrounded by a 
ling of burnished swords and flashing lances, his body 
pierced with no less then seventy wounds, his one eye 
damaged, he cut down many a Mughal soldier until he lost 
his consciousness and fell down from his horse. When he 
was picked up — life still lingering in him — a high Mughal 
officer wanted to cut off his head and hang it on the gate of the 
fort but Ruhallah Khan objected that to cut off a man’s head 
without royal order was improper. ‘‘A report,” writes Khafi 
Khan, “ was then made to the Emperor, and when he heard 
of the extreme courage, bravery, and heroic loyalty of the 
wounded man, actuated by justice and admiration he sent 
his own surgeons for treatment, and ordered daily bulletins 
to be brought to him. Summoning Ruhullah Khan, the 
Emperor told him that, had Abul Hasan had one more man 
with him as loyal as Abul Razzaq, the surrender of the 
fort would have taken a much longer time.” 

“ After thirteen days, when Abdul Razzaq opened his 

eyes and stammered a few words, the 
Aurangzeb's chiva!- , ... 

rous conduct. Emperor sent a message announcing his 

pardon and promising the grant of a 
mansab to his sons. The Emperor also desired that the sons 
should bring a request of submission and forgiveness on 
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behalf of their father when he would grant him (Ablui 
Razzaq) a mansab and bestow other kindnesses on him. On 
the delivery of the gracious message fall of unbounded favour, 
the brave ir.an thanked the Emperor for the consideration 
shown to him and remarked that in the first place he had no 
hope of survival, but if God did grant him life, he regretted 
that, for a man who had eaten the salt of Abul Hasan, it was 
impossible for him to accept the service of Alamgir. When 
Aurangzeb was informed of the reply, his face betrayed a 
slight sign of grief, but out of justice he expressed his ad- 
miration, and ordered that a report should be made to him 
after Abdul Razssaq’s complete recovery. Though much of 
Abdul Razzaq’s property was looted, what was left was 
granted back to him by the Emperor.” The glorious 
deeds of Abdul Razzaq and the chivalrous conduct >f 
Aurangzeb shed a lustre on both the victor and the van- 

quished. 

«9. K. K. II,36(j-3«7. 
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CHAFFER XIV. 

THE DECCAN: BIJAPITR. 

The attitude of the Mughal Emperors towards the Deccan 

States had been uniform throughout. 

Strained relations . * 

between Delhi and The relations between the two were, 

Deccan States. more or less, always strained and, 

considering the age-long conflict between the North and the 

South, it has been previously remarked that the entire 

Deccan might have ultimately passed into Mughal hands 

without an Aurangzeb. 

In Chapter XII, we have related how Akbar began 
his conquest of the Deccan, and how Khandesh, Berar, 
and Ahmadnagar passed into Mughal hands. When 
Jahangir came to the throne, he had to reckon with one 
of the ablest men of his time. Malik Ambar, one of the 
chief nobles of the Nizam-Shahi Kings, had risen to a position 
of great influence and power, and wielded considerable 
authority in the country. The death of Akbar, the 
accession of Jahangir, and the rebellion of Khusrau (Jahan* 
gir’s son) gave him a respite from Mughal interventions 
and afforded him leisure to regulate his country. Ou the 
fall of Ahmadnagar he transferred his capital to Khadki 
or the rocky town, and raised to the throne a scion of the 
reigning family, under the title of Murtaza Nizam Shah. ^ 
He concluded an alliance with Bijapur and Golkuiida, 
and considerably strengthened his position. Jahangir 
sent Parvez to the Deccan, but the latter failed to achieve 
any success. Khan- i-Khanan (Abdurrahim) was then put 
in command, and he was partially successful in retrieving 
the prestige of the Mughal arms. He was, however, re- 
called, and Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) was appointed in 
his place. Negotiations for peace were soon opened and 


1 llittory fif Jahangir f 939, 
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the Prince sent high officers to Malik Ambar and to 
Adil Shah “ with a definite offer of peace on payment of 
tribute and restoration of the lost territory.”- By the 
terms of the treaty the teiTitory of Balaghat, recently 
occupied by Malik Ambar, was restored to the Mughals, 
and the keys of the fort of Ahmadnagar and other strong- 
holds were fornially delivered to them. On Shahjahan’s 
request, Jahangir granted the title of far:^and (son) to Adil 
Khan, (1617 A. D.). 

After the return of Shahjahan to Northern India, 
Malik Ambar violated the treaty in 1620, collected a 
large army, occupied Berar'and Ahmadnagar, laid siege 
to Burhanpur, crossed the Narbada and plundered the 
environs of Mandu. Jahangir sent Shahjahan to the 
Deccan, and the latter made a hurried march for the relief 
of Burhanpur. The Deccanis raised the siege, and the 
Mughals were marching for the relief of Ahmadnagar, 

Hijapur agrees lo Ambar began negotiations 

piiy tribute. foi* peace. It was agreed that all the 

Imperial territory iccently occupied by the Deccanis should 
be ceded to the Mughals, ‘‘ Fifty lakhs of rupees were 
to be paid as tribute — 18 lakhs by Bijapur, 12 lakhs by 
Ahmadnagar, and 20 lakhs by Golkunda”.^ 

Malik Ambar, the one powerful man in the Deccan, did 
not live very long. The federation of the three Muslim 
States was soon broken, and hictioiis and parties grew up. 

After the death of Malik Ambar, his son Fateh Khan, 
8in rendered practically the whole of Nizam-Shahi territory 
lo the Mughals. {Busatin^ 299*300). The Bijapiiris were 
much chagrined at the turn of events. Shahjahan, who was 
now the Mughal Emperor, had soon to march to the 

% Ibid, <5>i. 

S Ibid, 331; K. K. 1. 311; Baifhahnaiwtt fOO. 
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Deccan to conduct operations, against Shahji to whom 
Adil Shah was lending his support. Shahji w^as the father 
of Sivaji, and a high officer of the Nizam Shahi Kings. He 
had set up a boy of the house of Nizam Shah as a claimant 
to the Kingdom of Ahmadnagar most of which had passed 
into Mughal hands. Shahjahan sent a firman to Bijapur, 
demanding the restitution of Nizam Shahi forts recently 
occupied by the latter, the punishment of Shahji and the 
payment of arrears. Peace, however, 

Treaty of was soon concluded in 1636, on the 

following terms: — (l)Adil Shah must 
acknowledge the overlordship of the Emperor. (8) The 
Nizam-Shahi territory should be divided between the 
Mughals and the Sultan. (3) Bijapur to retain its ances- 
tral territory. (4) Bijapur should respect the frontiers 
of Golkunda. (5) Shahji should not be allowed to find 
refuge in Bijapur territory, unless he ceded Junnar and 
some other forts to the Mughals. (6) Adil Shah should 
pay a peshkash (present) of 80 lacs of rupees.^ The last 
item has been treated only as an indemnity by those who 
deny the vassalage of the Bijapiiri Saltans. Aurangzeb’s 
interference with Bijapur has b3en criticised mainly on 
the ground that it was not a tributary state As many 
writers have laid an emphasis on this point, the status of 
Bijapur has to be considered for the sake of historical 
exactitude."’ The following references 

Peshkash meant 

annual tribute. to peshkash tcake it abund intly clear that 
the money demanded by Shahjahan and 
Jahangir was in the nature of a tribute : — 

*^Adil Khan,” writes a Persian author, ‘ giving help 
to Sahu "(Shahji) delayed the payment of peshkash,'*'^ 

4 Abdul Hamid, (B. I. Series), 166- 175. 

5 Sarkar, 1, 39, 955, note. 

6 M. U. I, 195. 
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The above passage refers to a time before the conclusion 
of the treaty of Ibiib. A letter of Shahjahan is quoted 
by the same author thus, “As you (i, e,, Adil Shah) have 
not sent the peshkash after our accession, it is impera- 
tive that you should forward the same early.” ' “Between 
the King (Adil Shah) and Shahjahan,” writes a Bijapuri 
historian, “ an ill-feeling grew up. As the annual present 
fell into arrear, Shahjahan sent strongly worded lettei*s 
to the King.”^ The tone of letters exchanged between 
the Sultan and the Emperor leave no manner of doubt as 
to Adil Shah’s inferior position. “This is the petition 
of the servant, true to the path of loyalty,” writes the 
Sultan of Bijapur; and then he quotes the verse of Hafiz, 
substituting the name of Shahjahan for that of Sultan 
Mansur, an Iranian King, in whose })raise the gifted poet 
had sung his panegyrics.'** Shahjahan wrote to the Deccan 
potentate, “ Your expressions of devotion and loyalty, 
and the acceptance of obedience became known to us.”^** 

It is an admitted fact that Qutb Shah was paying an 
annual tribute, yet the word used by Aurangzeb both in 
relation to Bijapur and Golkunda is pvshkash,^^ Khafi 
Khan uses the same term with reference to the annual 
tribute paid by Qutb Shah.t^^ We have the authority of 

7 M. U. I, li?H, 

8 Batatin, 302. 

5 

9 M. V. I, 174. ^ • 

|v>*l yf 

(1 say on oath that 1 am a slave of the king: and the name of Shah- 
jahan is a protection of my life and makes me victorious over my 
enemies.) 

10 M, U. 1, m, 

11 Aiiabt (iO-b, 74*b. 

W K. K. n. 323. 
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a Hindu historian who distinctly applies the word tribute. 
“ When the fort of Daulatabad and the adjacent country 
were annexed to the imperial dominion, Adil Khan entreat- 
ed for pardon and forgiveness for the help he had given to 
Nizam Shah, and, expressing his loyalty and devotion, 
accepted the payment of an annual tribute.”!^ A Bijapuri 
historian quotes the order of Aurangzeb after the murder 
of Khan Muhammad during the invasion of Bijapur to the 
following effect, “ Aurangzeb ordered that the annual 
tribute from Bijapur should not be paid to him, but should 
be spent in erecting a tomb for Khan Muhammad.”** 
Grant Duff is of opinion that the principal condition of the 
treaty between Shahjahan and Adil Shah was ** the payment 
of an annual tribute of 20 lacs of pagodas 

The anxiety of the Sultan of Bijapur to secure the 
title of Shah from Shahjahin through the good offices 
of Dara and Jahanara Begam who were paid 20 lacs 
of rupees, indicates the respective position of the two 
Bijapur. a vassal rulers.*** The conferment of the title of 
Shah did in no way detract from the 
vassalage of Bijapur. A story is told how one day a repre- 
sentative of Qutb Shah happened to suggest in an interview 
with Aurangzeb tliat his master was a Shah, hinting thereby 
that Qutb Shah was absolutely independent. “ Since when 
has your master become a Shah?” sharply questioned Au- 
rangzeb. “ From the day when Your Majesty took the 
title of Shahaii i-Shah (the king of kings)” was the envoy’s 
quick retort. 

The vassal state of Bijapur is evident from the fact that 
like every Raja, Zamindar or Mughal officer, the Sultan 

13 Lub iil'Tawarikh^i-IIind. 

14 Basatin, 36H. 

15 Buff. I, 92. 

IG llaft Oulthan^ 290, 
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was forced to receive imperial fir marts a few miles outside 
his capital. This was naturally very galling to Adil Shah's 
dignity, and he often succeeded, by bribing Mughal officers 
or by feigning illness, in excusing himself from visiting 
firmaU’bariy the appointed place for the reception of firmans. 
There are several letters preserved in the Adab in which 
Shahjahan insists on the proper observance of all formali- 
ties.*^ The granting of the title of Khan-i-Khanan on his 
premier noble by Adil Shah, and the holding of elephant 
combats by the latter also drew a sharp letter of rebuke from 
Shahjahan. 

After the treaty of Hijapiir, free from any 

interference, extended its territory in the Karnatak, and 

Causes of (H?cord kept friendly relations with Shahjahan. 
between Adil Shati . i r i. i 

and Shahjahan. Init three causes of discord soon mani- 

fested themselves. Firstly, the annual tribute was always 
in arrears. Secondly, during the war with Golkunda, Bija- 
pur had secretly made preparations for an attack on the 
Mughals ; audit was owing to Aurangzeb's watchfulness 
and severe warning to Adil Shah that the latter refrained 
from giving any active help to Qutb-ul-Mulk. Thirdly, 
Shahji, at the bidding of Adil Shah, had taken possession 
of some part of the Karnatak which belonged to Mir Jumla 
and which had been annexed to the imperial dominions. 

Muhammad Adil Shall, after a long and prosperous 
reign of 30 years, breathed his last in November, 1636, and 
a boy of obscure parentage was elevated to the throne under 
the title of Ali Adil Shah 11. A good deal of controversy 
seems to prevail as to the right of Ali Adil Shah to the 

17 it was the estabiisheJ rule tiiat the rocipioot of the firman 
must go onoor miles outsulo the city. He was required to make a 
low obeUauce before tlie finnan, and thou return to firman*bari where 
the royal order u>ed to be read out 
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throne. Assertions have been made by Bijapuri historians^^ 
Parentage of A li proving the legitimacy of the new 
ruler, while independent accounts hold 
a contrary view. The majority of authors declare that Ali 
was not the son of Muhammad Adil Shah.^**^ 

Without underrating the fact that the Mughals avail- 
ed themselves of every opportunity that tended in any way to 
strengthen their hold on the Deccan, it must be observed 
that the suzeiain power could not have remained indifferent 
to the elevation to the throne of a person who had no right- 
ful claim. The principle of ‘paramountcy’ had as much force 
and relevancy in the time of Shahjahan as it has to day in 

18 Two books deal with the Deccan States— (1) Tarikh Ali Adil 
Shah, (iJ) Basalin i'Salatin, The first was written at the order of Ali 
Adil Shah in 166(3. As the first invasion of Bijapur took place in 1656 on 
the ground of the obscure parentage of the Sultan, the book, compiled 
after the cause of quarrel and at the instance of the Sultan, cannot be a 
good evidence. jBasaf in was written 73 years after Tarikh Ali Adil 
Shah, 

19 M. U. Ill, 535. 

Lub’Ui’l awarikh'i-Ilind by Biiiidubaii. 

Tohfa Shahjahani by Sudhari Lai. 

Ami Salth. 

Waris. 

Fryer, I, 55. 

K. K. I, Ibi ; II 316 (with reference to SikaiiJar Adil Shah}. 

Bernier (5ncl edition) 197. 

Tavernier, I, 1133. 

Professor Sarkar’s argument (I. 285) that at the time of All’s birth 
Muhammad Adil Shah was about 29 years old, and therefore there was 
no need for him to introduce a stranger’s child in his palace, is fallacious. 
It may be true that the queen could not have lost all .hope of having an 
issue, but it often happens that a lady adopts a child, not out of hopelcM* 
ness, but because the motherly instinct in her struggles for expression. 
Now the Qaeen, Bari Sahiba, is not credited as being the mother of Ali, 
What reasons, therefore, had she in adopting a child which was not her own? 
In fact, there was no necessity for adoplion at all, particularly when 
Muhammad Adil Shah had no other son. Even if Ali Adil Shah was the 
SOD of a slave-girl, he had a recognised status according to Islamic Law. 
Even among the Mughals, sons born of different wives had equal status. 
There was thus no reason for the adoption of Ali Adil Shah. 
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relation to the British Government, vis-a-vis the Indian States. 
And when we find that the nobles of Bijapur were divided 
in their allegiance, many of them being against the succession 
of Ali Adil Shah,‘® it will be seen that Sluihjahan had 
plausible reason for interference. 

We have previously related how Bijapur and Golkunda 

had taken possession of the Karnatak which, after being 

annexed to the imperial dominion, had been granted to Mir 

Jumla as his jarjir. After the arrival of Mir Jumla at 

Court in July 1666, he was appointed prime minister; and 

Mir JumlaVs interest as he was an expert in Deccan affairs, it 
in the Deccan. i * i i i . 

was decided to send an expeditionary 

force under his command for the occupation of the Karnatak. 

It will thus be seen that Mir Jumla had a personal and 

dominant interest in the subjugation of tlie Deccan. Mir 

Jumla had gone to Dellii as the nomifice of Aurangzeb who, 

anxious to further cement his alliance with the former, was 

shrewd enough to make the cause of the prime minister his 

own. 

From the very outset Dara Shukoh was against Mir 
Jumla, and was fmdish enough to ridicule the gait and 
manner of the old minister. Not content with having 
Dara ridicules Mir affronted so many,” writes Manucci 
about Dara, ** he must needs ridicule 
the great soldier, Mir .Jumla, wlien he arrived at his father’s 
Court. He ordered the noble's sword that he was wearing 
at his waist, to bo stolen as soon as he entered the royal 
palate by active fellows of whom he kept a number for the 
execution of such-like tricks. In addition, he ordered his 
buffoons several limes to imitate the gait and the gestures 
of the said Mir Jumla, making mock of hiin.”^‘ 

K. K. II, 7.5k 
iX Storia 1, 
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Dam was in close alliance with the Deccani Sultans— a 
circumstance that challenged the personal interest of Mir 
Junila. Coupled with this fact, if we consider Dara’s 
unseemly attitude towards the powerful minister, it is not at 
all surprising if, just to break the power of the eldest Prince, 
Mir Jumla ‘‘ brought about the downfall of the peace party 
under Dara Shukoh.”-^ Manucci’s assertion that it was 
Mir Jumla who induce. I Shahjahan to invade Bijapiir is 
a true slalenient of facts.**^ 

We have previously related that after the arrival of 
Mir Jumla at Delhi, it was proposed to put him in command 
of the expeditionary force agaiint the Karnatak. Aurang- 
zeb wanted to hasten Mir Junilv’s departure to the Deccan, 
but it seems that Shahjahan changed his plan, and decided 
to send the prime minister to the Deccan after the expected 
death of Muhammad Adil Shah who was suffering from a 
severe illness. In a letter to Mir Jumla, Aiirangzeb writes, 
I am pleased to hear that His Majesty will send you (to 
the Deccan) after receiving the news of Adil Khan’s death.” 
This letter shows that Shahjahan was not unmindful of the 
turn of events after the death of the Sultan. 

We are not in possession of Shahjahan’s instructions to 
Aurangzebor of Mir Jumla’s correspondence with the latter, 
but it can he safely inferred that all of them were agreed on 
a common policy. In a letter to Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb 
writes, “ I read your letter and all that you have written to 
me on His Majesty’s behalf. I reported the actual facts to 
His Majesty, and informed you as well of the same. I am 
!)usy collecting troops, about the paucity of which in this 
province you know so well. I have given instructions to the 
commanders of forts on the frontier to be vigilant. As the 
suppression of this disturbance (t.e., of the Karnatak) is 

Sarkar, I, 258. 

23 Manucci. I, 289. 
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necessary, and on the veracity of the news from Bijapur, 
and on the death of its ruler, we shall have to turn oup 
attention in that direction as well, due preparations are 
necessary. I hope you will inform His Majesty of these 
facts, and, thinking any delay inadvisable, will soon start, 
so that the opportunity might not slip avay.”-* 

Though in the above letter, Aurangzeb speaks of ‘due 
preparations,’ it seems that the idea of 
"^^^Tnsttuciion^." collecting troops was given up. As soon 
as the news of Muhammad Adil Shah’s 
death was received by Aurangzeb, he wrote the following 
letter to Mir Jumla: ‘‘He it known that the letter of Mu- 
hammad Amin, the envoy at Bijapur, re iched me o:\ Sunday. 
As it contained the news of Adil Khan’s death and the suc- 
cession of a boy of obscure pvrentage, I forwarded the same 
to His Majesty with the request that whatever may bt 
ordered should be acted upon. Tiil the receipt of the royal 
ortUr, the collection of men rc/7/ be postponed,^'* {Adah). 

Though on the receipt of Aurangzeb’s letter Shahjahan 
gave the latter a free hand to annex the entire Bijapur 
territory, if he could, the Knperor wa? only anxious to secure 
the forts and territories of the late Nizam-Shahi dynasty 
whitdi were left in the possession of Adil Shah by the treaty 
of l()d(). Shahjahan asked Aurangzeb to leave the ancestral 
territory of Bijapur intact, after securing 1 \ karors of 
rupees in cash, jewels, and elephants. He also wanted the 
introduction of Mughal coinage in the Bijapur’territory and 
the recital of his name in the khutbn (Friday sermon). 
(Adab). 

Adab, lisa. On the baitis of the above letter. Sir Sarkar 
thlnkii that Aurangzeb ** plannci the invajston of Bijapur even before the 
death of itt king.*' (1. i59). Aurangzeb did not plan the inraiion, but 
only suggested ‘due preparations* to meet the contingencies that were 
bound to arise after the death of Muhammad Adil Shah. 
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We have seen how after the invasion of Golkunda, 
Aurangzeb was accused of misappropriation of jewels by 
Shahjahan whose general attitude towards the former was 
anything but considerate. Aurangzeb was naturally smart- 
ing under the unjust treatment, and he suffered from an 
acute feeling of depression. The fire of ambition in him 
was extinguished by Shahjahan’s cold and frigid behaviour. 
On the receipt of the Emperor’s order for the invasion of 
Bijapur he did not betray any enthusiasm. Aurangzeb’s 
acute resentment finds expression in a letter to Mir Jumla: 
‘‘ Though I have repeatedly experienced the want of con- 
fidence and trust (on the part of the Emperor) which is the 
basis of service, and whatever recently happened is known 
to you from beginning to end, yet for the soke of submission 
Aurangzeb’s Com- and service, I will do whatever lies in 

plaints. power.” In a letter to Shaista 

Khan, Aurangzeb writes, ” Though I have no heart for 
undertaking a task of this kind (i, c,y the conquest of 
Bijapur) as the results of the services previously performed 
by me have so much depressed me that I have no incentive 
for any other work, yet as during this time such intentions 
have been formed (as the invasion of Bijapur,) and, 
on account of my innate disposition, I could not re- 
main unconcerned, I submitted (to the Emperor) what was 
necessary. If the supply (of men and material) is properly 
undertaken, I hope, this ex^xidition will end successfully 
and excite the envy of the ill-wishers.” (Adab), 

After the sad experience of the Golkunda war which 
culminated in his being charged with misappropriation, 
Aurangzeb naturally was not at all enthusiastic about 
another expedition. Aurangzeb’s letters clearly prove that he 
was not planning any invasion of Bijapur. On the contrary 
he was very reluctant to undertake what he regarded as a 
thankless task. But he must needs obey the Emperor’s 
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orders. Aurangzeb’s force of character is indicated by the 
fact that in spite of severe discouragement from Shahjahan 
who openly expressed his want of confidence in his son, 
once the invasion of Bijapur was decided upon, Aurangzeb 
concentrated his energy on the completion of the task. 

We have previously stated that Shahjahan had decided 

to send Mir Jumla to the Deccan after 
Invasion of Uijapur. Muhammad Adil Shah. 

When Mir Jumla arrived at Aurangabad 
in January, 1657, Aurangzeb set out with the prime minis- 
ter for the invasion of Bijapur. The impregnable fort of 
Bidar was captured at the end of March. Next month the 
strong fort of Kaliani was invested which was ultimately 
taken by assault in the end of July. The road to Bijapur 
was now open before him. But Aurangzeb’s success roused 
Data’s jealousy, and the Bijapuri agent successfully intrigued 
to check Aurangzeb’s progress towards Bijapur. Shah- 
jahan ordered Aurangzeb to conclude peace with Ali Adil 
Shah. Negotiations were opened and the Sultan agreed to 
pay an indemnity of l i karors of rupees and to cede Bidar, 
Kaliani, Parenda, Wangi, and all the ports of Nizam-Shahi 
Konkan. Later on, however, Shahjahan remitted half a 
karor from the indemnity. (August, 1657). 

Apart from Data’s interference, the illness of Shah- 
jahan, early in September, 1657, radically changed the 
situation. Dara took the entire control of the administra- 
tion and sent orders to the Mughal officers in the Deccan, 
to i*eturn immediately to Court. The fruits of victory were 
at the last moment thrown away by Dara, who filled with 
jealousy at Aurangzeb’s success and afraid of a large army 
remaining under his rival's command at a critical moment, 
sent peremptory orders for the recall of high officers. 
Mahabat Khan and Kao ('hhatarsnl left the field with their 
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respective contingents without Aurangzeb’s permission. 
Aurangzeb found himself in a very awkward predicament. 
He could not ignore the aflFairs in Northern India ; and he 
had no means at his disposal to enforce the treaty recently 
concluded with Bijapur. Aurangzeb, however, sent Mir 
Jumla to take possession of the Parenda fort at the end of 
September, 1657, and himself set out from Kaliani and 
reached Bedar on the 9th of October. The Bijapuris, in the 
meantime, learnt the truth about Shahia- 

Shahjahan's illnes?. , , , , 

hail s severe illness, and began to harass 
the Mughals. Aurangzeb thought 
it prudent to retire to Aurangabad and wait for develop- 
ments at court. Consequently he left Bedar and arrived 
at Aurangabad on nth November. In the meantime, Mir 
Jumla failed to take Parenda and Bijapur refused to send 
the promised indemnity. Aurangzeb then tried to make a 
friendly settlement with Bijapur. He promised to forego 
all claims to the territory recently ceded by Bij.ipur and to 
remit 30 lacs of rupees out of the indemnity promised by 
the Sultan. In return Aurangzeb wanted the Sultan to 
send a force of 10,000 cavalry. But the latter knew 
Aurangzeb’s predicament, and refused to give him any help. 
When Mir Jumla was losing all hope of reducing Parenda, 
he received an urgent order of rcctdl from Shahjahan. Con- 
sequently, he left the field and arrived at Aurangabad in 
January, 1658. Mir Jumla could not afford to disobey the 
Emperor’s orders, as his family was at Agra. Aurangzeb, 
therefore, had him arrested and sent him to the fort of 
Oaulatabad. 

Aurangzeb’s military preparations were now far advanced. 
Leaving his son, Muhammad Muazzam at Aurangabad, he 
began his march northward, on 5th February, 1658 to 
contest the .Mughal throne. 
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bijapur. 

Much water had flowed under the bridges since Aurang- 
„ . zeb's first departure for the Deccan in 

1658 and his reappearance in 1683. 
The State of Bijapur being distracted by factious 
nobility, Sivaji started on the conquest of the Konkan in 
1658 and succeeded in occupying several strongholds on 
the sea-coast. The Bijapur Government became alive to 
the seriousness of the situation and began to make prepara- 
tions for crushing Sivaji’s rebellion Afzal Khan was 
sent against the Maratha Chief, but he was treacherously 
murdered by Sivaji.^ Soon after this event Panhala and 
Powangurh were surrendered, Wussuntgurh, and Rangnee 
were taken by assault. Rustam Khan was sent by the 
Bijapur Government to save Kolhapur, but Sivaji fell on 
him like lightning and routed his detachment. He car- 
ried his depredations to the environs of Bijapur, spreading 
terror all round. Sivaji was doing his work with impunity, 
only because the courtiers of Ali Adil Shah II were them- 
selves fighting for division of power. “ Owing to the 
young age of the King,” writes the Bijapuri historian, 

“ and the coining to power of the unfit, the State was 
tottering and the administration was without any cohe- 
sion.”^ But the murder of Afzal Khan and the defeat of 
Rustam opened the eyes of the nobles, and a large army was 
sent against Sivaji under the comm ind of Siddi Jauhar, after- 
wards known as Salabat Khan, in 1660. The campaign was 
opened by the siege of Panhala which was defended by Sivaji 
in person. All the approaches to the fort were held by 
the Bijapuris and its fall was imminent 

Hi* slratageiii. o- •• , . 

when Sivaji hit upon a stratagem to 


Hi* *tratageiii. 


1 See AppeiuUx D. 
i Ham tin* 
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extricate himself. He opened negotiation for its capitula- 
tion in the evening, and made every show of his genuineness, 
but left some trifling details to be settled in the morning. 
All fighting naturally ceased, but before the dawn broke, 
with his chosen followers, he quietly left the beleagured fort 
and passed out unsuspected by the Bijapuris who were 
lulled into security by his overtures. ^ His flight was dis- 
covered too late. At last Ali Adil Shah himself took the 
field and after reducing Panhala, encamped himself on the 
approach of the monsoon. In the meantime, Sivaji got 
possession of Rajapur while the Sultan was busy punishing 
his refractory subjects in the Karnatak. 

So far Sivaji had interested himself only with Bijapur, 
but now he turned his attention towards the Mughal terri- 
tory. As the campaigns of Shaista Khan and Raja Jai Singh 
against Sivaji will be dealt with in the subsequent chapter, 
we pass on to the second invasion of Bijapur by the Mughals. 

Raja Jai Singh having achieved his mission, i.r., the capi- 
tulation of Sivaji, he was ordered to in- 

The Sultan of Bija- vade Bijapur. The treaty of 1657 between 
pur pays no tribute. ^ •' 

the Sultan and Aurangzeb had imposed 
an indemnity of one karor of rupees on Ali Adil Shah, but 
the latter paid the paltry sum of fifteen lacs of rupees in 
seven years. 

Not only was it that Adil Shah paid no tribute for a 
number of years, but when Aurangzeb 
sclAvUh^SWajf ordered Jai Singh to proceed against 

Sivaji, he had asked the Sultan of Bija- 
pur to join hands with the Mughal array and see the last of 
the common foe. “ I ask you,” writes Aurangzeb to Adil 
Khan, to oust Siva from the Konkan where he is creating 
disturbances or if you want to employ him give him a jagir in 
the Karnatak so that he may be far away from the imperial 

3 Busatin, 374. 
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dominions.”^ But Adil Shah, not realizing the danger, 
saw his security in the growing power of Sivaji and secretly 
gave him his moral and material support. “ Firmans were 
also sent to Adil Khan that he should send his army against 
that rebel (Sivaji). Outwardly be (Sultan) made a show of 
obeying the royal orders and sent some forces against him, 
but in reality, believing that the collapse of Sivaji would 
mean his own ruin, thought it expedient that Sivaji should 
remain between the Mughal array and the Bijapur State. 
At this time he put himself in friendly communication with 
the Marathas and, forming an alliance, secretly gave him 
his support and helped him by sending cash and other 
materials.”® When the Sultan of Bijapur heard that the 
Mughals were contemplating the invasion of Bijapur, he 
sent Mulla Ahmad to Jai Singh asking the latter to desist 
from a bloody contest ; but the Maharaja did not listen to 
overtures of peace. {RasatiUy 405). 

The army of Raja Jai Singh opened the campaign 
against Bijapur in November, 1665, and 
nijapur campaipfn. the same Sivaji, on whom the Sultan of 
Bijapur was fawning, joined the Mughals 
and fought against the Rijapuris. In four weeks the Mu- 
ghals occupied three forts on the frontier. Sivaji was, how- 
ever, called to Court 

and Raja Jai Singh pressed his army towards Bijapur. 
Qutb Shah suddenly shook off his lethargy and sent Nek- 
nam Khan with 30,000 men to the succour of Adil Shah.® 
The Bijapuris had laid waste all the country round and it 
was impossible to supply provisions to such a large force 
as the Raja had under his command. In the meantime, 
chiefs and nobles from Bijapur were deserting their master 

i .4(hl>2i9’B; Basaiin, 39ii. 

^ A. N. 9l*2‘9lS, ffd// /4njumnn 

S K. K. II. 19^- 
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and flocking to the Raja who gratified them by conferring 
honours in the Emperor’s name. The siege had now dragged 
on for five months, there being many bloody encounters 
between the belligerents. In the last battle both the sides 
fought with a renewed vigour and the Deccanis put up a 
very stubborn defence, but the concentrated attack of the 
Rajputs and the Afghans bent the Bijapur line and one of 
their doughty commanders, Musa Khan, with many others 
was killed. They were chased for many miles and a con- 
siderable booty fell in the hands of the Mughals.” 

But as the army had practically no rest for about six 
months and as no provisions could be 
Bijapuris having devastated the 
surrounding country, the Raja, in order 
to look after the wounded and replenish his ordnance, re- 
tired to the village Dharur and reported the whole situation 
to the Emperor. The Bijapuris too, on their side, were 
getting weary of the bloody struggle and wanted to make 
some settlement. Aurangzeb, however, when apprised of the 
pitiable state of the country and its ruin and desolation, 
ordered Jai Singh to raise the siege and return to Auranga- 
bad.» 

Later on, when the news of Raja Jai Singh’s illness 
arrived, Aurangzeb appointed Dilair Khan as Governor 
of the Deccan and instructed him to re-open operations 
against Bijapur. But subsequently, Sultan Muazzani was 
made the Subadar in his place in the beginning of 1077, 
A. H. (1666, A. D). 

In order to follow the subsequent developments in the 
Deccan, it is proper at this stage to give 

Domestic quarrels a brief account of domestic quarrels at 
at Bijapur. 

Bijapur. When Ali Adil Shah 11 had a 

7 K. K. II. 19T. 

8 Ibid. 
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paralytic stroke in December, 1672, and Abdul Muhammad 
was his Prime Minister, two other persons of note and 
influence were Khawas Khan and Abdul Karim Khan. As 
both these men were too eager for self-aggrandisement, the 
Prime Minister, studying only the interest of the State, 
brought about a reconciliation by eliminating himself from 
the high position he occupied. He arranged that Khawas 
Khan should be made regent, while he himself with Abdul 
Karim should be sent to govern the different parts of the 
State. Abdul Karim, was, however, given the command of 
the army. 

Bijapur was divided into two camps, the Afghan party, 
headed by Abdul Karim Khan, and the Deccan group with 
Khawas Khan as its leader. Each faction had its Brahman 
dependents who actually fomented disputes. One Dinanath 
Pandit who was in confidence of Khawas Khan “artfully 
promoted the inveteracy of the parties.” He suggested to 
his master that, as the Afghans had acquired too much 
power in the State and Sivaji possessed himself of a big 
slice of the Bijapur territory, the only way out of the 
difficulty was to implore the protection of the Emperor and, 
with his army, to crush Sivaji and the rebellious Afghans. 
The proposal soon materialised and Khawas Khan and Khan 
Jahati, representing the Emperor, met at Burhanpur on the 
banks of the Kistnaand they formed a mutual alliance. It 

Pact bctwcdn settled between Khawas Khan and 

bijapur aud the Bahadur Khan (Khan Jahan) that 
Mughal 0 . 

Badshah Bibi, daughter of Ali Adil Shah, 
should be married to one of the Royal Princes, that Khawas 
Khan in person should take the Held against Sivaji, that 
the Emperor should forego the annual tribute and confer 
the title of Shah on Sultan Sikander. Bahadur Khan 


a Scots, 39. 
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having made the pact made a report to the Emperor and 
tried his best to obtain its ratification. All the terms were 
accepted, except the remission of the annual tribute which 
was subject to the vanquishment of Sivaji. Khawas Khan 
was granted the title of Nawazish Khan with robes of 
honour. But suddenly events took an unexpected turn. 
‘‘As the alliance between the Mughals and the Bijapuris 
was brought about through the efforts of Hakim Shamsa, 
some people became envious of him and setting his brother 
Mir Muhammad Baqar against him, made complaints 
against the Hakim. Khawas Khan, not realizing the tricks 
of the mischievous people, turned his mind against Hakim 

Shamsa When the Afghan soldiers were strongly 

agitating for arrears of pay, it was suggested to Khawas 
Khan that as Mir Baqar and Hakim Shamsa were relations 
of Jafar Khan he should be careful of the Afghans. Khawas 
Khan, ignorant of the duplicity and without verifying the 
reports, turned against Mir Baqar as well. Later on he sent 
Shiam Rao to Khan Jahan to invite his help for the 
suppression of the Afghans ; but, realizing the fickle- 
mindedness of Khawas Khan, Khan Jahan did not pay any 
heed to Shiam Rao,” Dinanath at this stage secretly 
went to Abdul Karim and represented to him that 
Khawas Khan had made a promise to 
Dinanath 8 perfidy, State to Aurangzeb. 

Abdul Karim, determined to get rid of Khawas Khan, 
managed to make him prisoner and later on put him to 
death. This incident coupled with some otlier provocations 
brought the matter to an acute crisis when the Deccanis, 
joined by Siddi Masaud and others, resolved to put an end 
to Abdul Karim’s high-handedness. The two armies met 
in mortal combat, the battle remaining favourable to 
Abdul Karim. In the end, however, the parties dispersed 


10 Baiatinu-Snlafint 441 ’, 
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and Abdul Karim, detecting Dinanath’s instigations, went 
back to Rijapur and put the Pandit to death. 

Hearing the news of Khawas Khan’s murder, Aurangzeb 
ordered Khan Jahan to march against Abdul Karim and 
appointed Dilair Khan as second in command. But 

Khan Jahan and Dilair Khan did not work harmoniously. 
It was suspected that Dilair Khan secretly wrote to 
the Emperor that Khan Jahan had made private agreements 
with the Sultan of Haidarabad and 

Dilair Khan, 

Governor Sivaji.^* Khan Jahan was re-called and 

of the Deccan. • .n • i ^ 

Uilair Khan was appointed Governor in 

his place. Several actions were fought between the two 
armies, the progress of the war remaining favourable to Abdul 
Karim. Hut with the mediation of Dilair Khan, who had 
a great regard for Abdul Karim and his followers, who 
were Afghans and therefore his kinsmen, a settlement was 
arranged at Gulbarga in 1(577 between the Rijapur i com- 
mander and the Mughal Governor. 

It was agreed that Rijapur was to be given over to 
Siddi Masaud who promised to fulfil 
tj*^*ledeom *^tl?err agreement made by Khawas Khan, 

promUe. • ^ ^ preserve peace and order in his 

country, to crush Sivaji and send Radshah Ribi to the 
Mughal (’amp.*’ Rut when Masaud Khan returned to 
Rijapur, lie refused to comply with the terms. He would 
neither pay the arrears of Abdul Karim’s troops, and thus 
restore order, nor send the Sultan’s sister to the Mughal 


camp. 

As Masaud had no money to pay to the army, one 

Chinto Jamnaji Brahman went to the 

Tyranny of a Siddi and offered to collect money for 
Hrahnian. 

him. His tyrannies and extortions 


1 1 Scott, 11 . 
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were so appalling that any one who went to the market 
even to buy a rupee’s worth of wheat was brought before 
him, mercilessly beaten and forced to pay all the cash he 
had in his possession. {Basatin 462). His oppression 
and cruelty exceeded that of Madarina of Haidarabad. 

“When the depredations of Sivaji,” writes the Bijapur 
historian, ‘‘went beyond limit, and commotion and anarchy 
got hold of the entire Adil Shahi territory, Afasaud Khan, 
ignoring the pact with the Moghals began to seek alliance 
with Sivaji. Dilair Khan wrote to Masaud Khan that 
intriguing with Sivaji and seeking his alliance would be 
fatal for him, and that it would seive him no purpose. 
Malik Barkhurdar, the envoy at Bijapur, also gave him 
his advice, but Masaud Khan paid no heed and formed a 
conspiracy with Sivaji. The wily Siva, receiving such a 
welcome message of alliance, promptly accepted it. As the 
sons, brothers, cousins, and Sardars of Abdul Karim Khan, on 
account of unemployment, were in a very straitened circums- 
tances and on account of extreme indigence determined to 
leave the country and go out in different directions, Malik 
Barkhurdar reported the matter to the Emperor Alaingir 
and added that, as the Khan had raised a large army, it 
would be proper that it should be taken into the Imperial 
service and should be made an instrument for breaking 
Sivaji’s backbone. Alamgir, appreciating the suggestion, 
gave orders to maintain that army.” It was the same 
army which Masaud Khan had undertaken to pay, but once 
considering his position secure, he had delayed the payment 
with the consequence that “the soldiers proceeded to such 
extremities and clamoured for their pay as to seize every- 
thing he had, not excepting even the jewels and ornaments 
of the women.” 

IS 469'i7U. 

Scot, i9. 
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Dilair Khan’s arrangements having been upset, he 
started towards Bijapur to force the 
iiJa'de‘^mfa*'pllt, agreement. The Siddi invited Sivaji 
to his help, and the latter began to 
harass the Mughals. Later on, the Bijapuris began to suspect 
the hona fides of Sivaji and scented treachery as the Mara- 
thas insisted on taking possession of one gate and bastion of 
the city and they were also found to smuggle arms and 
soldiers inside the fort. ‘‘Siva who had spent his whole life 
in deceit, though outwardly he had made common cause with 
Masaud Khan, in his heart he had quite 
^^^^Marathas ^ different view, but Masaud Khan, sus- 

pecting him, was on the alert. The 
result of this distrust, however, was that Sivaji began to loot 
the Bijapur territory, and Masaud Khan was obliged to 
settle terms with Dilair Khan. Masaud Khan now asked 
Badshah Bibi to go to the Mughal Court, as previously 
arranged. At first she refused to leave Bijapur, but seeing 
the matter assiiniing a very serious turn, she conssnted to 
proceed to the Mughal camp where she was received with 
due re.spect. (1670 A. D.). She was later on married to 
Prince Azam. 

It will be of interest to relate here the attempt that 
Sivaji made to ijet hold of the Bijapur 

Sivaji’s attempt to . ° ^ ^ 

take Bijnpur by fort by bribery. Jamshed Khan, the 

bribery. rAladar^ agreed to deliver the fort of 

Bijapur and the person of Sikandar Adil Shah for 600,000 
pagodas. “ Siddi Masaud, having intelligence of this, feigns 
a sickness, at last death, and causes a handol publicly to be 
15 ti'J & 473. 

IG Sir Jaduniith Starkav writes with some vehemence, ** She (i.e., 
Badshah Bibi) refused to desert her young brother Sikandar, go to Delhi, 
and marry the (•on of a bigotted Sunni who hated her for a heretic Shia.’* 
(IV\ 157) But had not .\urangzeb married his son Muhammad Sultan to a 
Shiu, the daughter oi Qutb Shah r 
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sent away with park of the army to Adoiii, the residue (of 
his troops) about 4,000 sent to Jamshed, pretending that 
since the leader was dead, if he would entertain them they 
would serve him. He presently accepts their service and 
receives them into the fort, who within two days seized his 
person, caused the gates to be opened and receiv ed the Siddi 
in alive. 


Sivaji was happily foiled in his cleverly conceived 
scheme, but the incident serves to show not only the degene- 
racy of a Bijapuri noble, but also the aims and artitices of 
the great Marathii. 

It seems that Dilair Khan had lost all faith in Masaud 


Dilair Khan's 
aggression. 


and was convinced that as long as he 
remained at Bijapur he would not stop 
from intriguing with Sivaji. Hakim 


Shamsa, an adversary of Masaud, made common cause with 


Dilair Khan, who now asked the Siddi to leave Bijapur 


and leave the administration in the hands of the Hakim till 


the Sultan attained the age of majority. Though the Siddi 
was by no means a reliable person, Dilair Khan had no 
justification to join in the virtual elimination of Masaud 
from the Government of Bijapur. On the refusal of Masaud 
Khan, when Dilair Khan started towards Bijapur, Masaud 
again requested Sivaji to hasten to his succour. Sivaji got 
within 24 miles of the Mughal camp but, finding the 
besiegers too strong, ho made a detour northward and ravaged 
the Mughal territory. In the meanwhile, Prince Muazzam, 
the new Viceroy of the Deccan, made a complaint against 
Dilair Khan to the Emperor and wrote to him that it was 
impossible to reduce Bijapur.^”*" As several of the nobles 


17 Sarkar, IV, 319. 

Sir Jadiinath Sarkar justifies Sivaji’^ conduct. He extols his wisdom 
and sense of hon->ur, (IV, 160) and hails the Maratha Chief as \dil Shah's 
true friand. 

17-a hasatin^ 498. 
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who bore euinity against Dilair Khan also joined in the 
protest, Aurangzeb censured Dilair Khan and re*called Hakim 
Shamsa and Malik Barkhurdar, the envoy at Bijapur. Dilair 
Khan, however, did not raise the siege of Bijapur but pressed 
it on more vigorously, but Masaud Khan, putting up a stub- 
born resistance. Dilair Khan was obliged to leave Bijapur 
in January. 1680 . 

As the price of his alliance with Bijapur, Sivaji had 
demanded the cession of the tract 
Rewa^d^of ^ivaji’H around Kopal and Bellary ; also the ces- 

sion of all claims to sovereignty on the 
conquered territory in Drawed, the principality of Tanjore 
and the jagir districts of Shahjee. All these conditions 
were accepted by Masaud Khan. Sivaji had every reason 
to be proud of his achievement, but he did not live long 
afterwards to enjoy the fruits of his labour and died on 5th 
April, 1680. 

Sambhaji succeeded his father Sivaji. The following 
year, 1681, Sultan IMuhainmad Akbar, 
rebellious son of Aurangzeb, fled 
from Rajputana and took asylum with 
Sambhaji. Aurangzeb was already getting apprehensive of 
the growing strength of the Marathas, and the alliance 
of Prince Akbar with the latter was an incident too 
important to be left to itself. The combination suggested 
possibilities, and he decided to settle the affair in 
the Deccan by taking the field in person. Before leaving 
Northern India, he sent a firman to Sharza Khan asking 
him to co-operate with Khanjahan Bahadur in extirpating 
the Marathas.*'-’ “When Alamgir became convinced,” writes 
the Bijapur historian, ‘‘that with all this advice and solici- 
tude, nothing was done and the nobles and ministers of 
Bijapur, owing to chronic dissensions, did not make any effort 

ia Duff; 

10 
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to set their house in order and did not desist from help- 
ing the infidel, who did not follow the ways of obedience,' 
but, giving refuge to the rebellious son, were creating 
trouble and the settlement was impossible without personally 
taking the command, and as the annexation of Adil Shahi 
and Qutb Shahi States like that of Nizam Shahi had ever 
been his abiding passion, the royal standard moved towards 
Burhanpar.”™ This place he reached in 1683, Sultan Muaz- 
zam was sent to reduce Sambhaji’s southern territory, while 
AzimShah was asked to take possession of his northern forts. 
In the meantime, he sent a firman to Sikander, 1 to supply 
provisions, 2 to keep open the roads for 
His /iman to the the army, 3 to help the imperial force, 
at the time of need, 4 to send 5000 cavalry 
to help the Princes, 5 to keep aloof from intriguing overtly 
or covertly with Sambha, 6 and to oust Sharza Khan from 
bis territory. Sultan Sikander made'the following counter 
proposals: — 1. Remission of the money 

Sikandar’t taken from Dilair Khan. 2, Sharza 

Khan should be pardoned. 3. Theterri- 
tory given to him in jagir, now occupied by the imperial 
officers, should be returned to him. 4. The imperial arm)', 
coming out of Bijapur territory, should stop Thanabamli. ■!' 
5 All the districts possessed by imperial officers should be 
rwtored to him. 6. The imperial army should pursue the 
enemy by way of Poona and Chakna, while his own forces 
should proceed by way of Merich. 7. Reinforcements 
should be sent to him whenever occasion arises. 8. All 
the Bijapur territory now occupied by the Marathas should 
be given over tohim'when conquered by the imperial army. 
9. If Sambhaji begs for peace, first of all his own territoiy 

20 Baialin i-SaUitin. >e7-53». 

21 Formation of Mug .al outposts or blocic-housos. 
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should be taken from him.*’- The Bijapur historian writes, 

“ None of the orders recorded in the firman 

nijapuris secretly acted upon, neither provisions came, 

help Sambhaji. ^ * .1 i* t 

nor any reinforcement. As the line of 

communication was daily hampered and Aurangzeb became 
convinced of the secret conspiracy of Sikandar with Sambhaji, 
his wrath knew no bounds and he gave orders for thanabandi 
in the Bijapur territory.”-** Khafi Khan says, “ When the news 
of alliance of Sikandar with the enemy (Sambhaji) repeat- 
edly reached His Majesty and /irmans full of advice did not 
do any good, he sent Azam Shah for reducing Bijapur.”** 
The Prince opened the campaign early in 1685, but the 
siege dragged on for several months. The Emperor himself 
moved towards Bijapur in 1686 and vigorously conducted 
the investment. When Sikandar saw no hops of relief, he 
sent some distinguished theologians to Aurangzeb with the 
following message, ” You style yourself a righteous king, 
strictly following the Canon law; but 


Aurangzeb’s reply 
to Sultan’s messaK©. 


where is the shedding of Moslem blood 
allowed ?” Aurangzeb sent the following 


reply through his ecclesiastical chiefs What you have 
said is quite right and there is no need for correction. I 
have no concern with you or your city or your country and 
have no mind to have a bloody struggle with you. But 
the infidel has implanted himself by your side and under 
your protection causes such a trouble that the Musalmans 
and the poor of the country from here to the gates of Delhi 
are sore with his depredations, and cry for redress night and 


day. His chastisement is imperative. My only intention 
in leaving the capital and coming to this direction is to catch 
that rebel aud to free the world from his ravages. As he is 


M 531. 


«3 Bataiin, 531. 
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Uiul-JT your protection ami your helper. I deiiiaml him from 
you. The moment he falls into my hands, I shall return hack.”-' 
The Bijapuris, hearing the reply, tpiietly went hack lo the 
city. 


Realising 

Surrender of 
Bijapur. 


tho futility of fiivllKU- conlf^st, Sikiuuliir 
Adil Sluili surrendered I lie fori of 
))ur on l^ilh September 1()S(), when the 
last chapter of its history came to a 


close. 

Sikandar passed out of the citv of Adil Siiahi Kin<^s 
amidst hcart-rendino lamentations of his subjects. lie 
was conducted before Auran^zeb who saiil soothing words to 
him, and seating him on his right hand, (dose to his grand- 
son, Muiz-/aid-din, presented him with j(.vvels. After a 
time Sikandar was sent to the fort of Daulatahad, hut was 
later removed from the fortress and cairied about with the 
imperial camp He died in April, 1 700, and was buried iu 
Hijapur. 

Tlioic who witnessed the grim Iragedy of I In* pa.ssing 
away of a kingdom, and saw (he specLaide of a king, who 
from his high seat once used lo dis niss illustrious nobles 
and grandees by the mere nod of his head, now being 
forced by Destiny to km^el before the throne of a de- 
termined coiKjUeror, could not hut ponder sadly on the 
transitoriiu‘.ss of earlhly glory. Kven to this distant day 
the thought of a h indsoiiie youth .sighing awa) his lifi; 
within tlie four walls of a Stale prison exciUss the compas- 
sion of the reader for the lad’s fate. Hut a studiMit of 
history has lo trace out causes that culminated in the tragic 
(Icnoncincnf. The real greatness of Hi] a- 

Why wan Itijapur . , vaiii.shc'l with l.lio (loalh of 

annexed.-' l 

Muhammad Adil vSfiah in Kiob*. Ali 
Adil Shah II for some time gave promisi; of administrative 
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capacity, but later on he succumbed to the blighting ofl'cct 
of wine and blandishments of wonien. Till his death in 1672 
Hijapur had a corporate existence, but thereafter began tlie 
period of anarchy in which factious nobles fought for 
power, and were ready to barter away the Adil Shahi 
State for filthy lucre. Tyranny and extoiLion were let 
loose ,* Justice took away her scales and vanislied from the 
land. “ No one,” writes the ibjapuri historian, “whether 
a prince or a peasant, ate liis meals witli peace of mind for 
a single day ; no one slept a peaceful sleep for a single 
night.” Apart from the reign of terror of the various 
llegenis, the foreign policy of the Stale was suicidal, Tfie 
Marathas were freely slieing jiw.iy Hijapur territory, yet 
no sevioviS' atlem\)t was made to eurh Lh.eir luiivities; on 
the eonliaiy, their servites w< re always in deinjuid. 
though they had noliung hetter to .su[>[)ly Ih m recurring 
perfidies. The Hijapuris made paels with lh‘.‘ Mugluds, 
and ic'pealedly promised not to help the Marathas, Hut 
their promises weie imply words. They hied to deceive 
Auraiigzeh, hut they deceived themselves. 

'riie Hijapuris had two clear allenmlives lafore them. 
I'hlher they slu iild ha\e made a liee and fin open alliiuiee 
with Sivaji and thrifittned the .Mughals v/ith tlu'ir eom- 
hiiied fovecs; or they should ha\e made a serious altiMupt 
to dislodge the Marathas from their pos.sessions by fi 
sincere eo-operalioii with the imperial army. Ihit they 
iidoptid the tort nous polie\ of half-heartevlly siding with 
the Mnghals ami sceietly helping the .Marathas. The 
safely of the Kmpire was in peril, iviid the Marathas were 
going from strength to strength. When the nobles of 
Hijapur failed to profit by the ad\iee and adim^aitioii of 
the Mnghal ranperor. reiribution came with a staggering 
jw iflness, and young Sikandar had to al*»ne for llu' follies 
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and excesses of Ins eornipl and selfish <j;iiardians and 
advisers.-^' 

With reference to Sivaji’s desi^nis,Sir Jadiinath Sarkar 
writes, ‘'With Bijapur his relations were somewhat dif- 
ferent. He could raise his head or e\'pinlhis dominions 
only at tlie expense of Bijapur. But wlien. about KHi^, an 
understanding with him was effected by the Adil Shahi minis- 
Uus, he gave up molesting the heart of the Bijapur King- 
dom. With the Bijapuri nobles whose fiefs lay close to his 
dominions and across the path of natural expansion (<\ (j, 
Kolhapur, Kanara and Kopal) he coiihl not be at peace, 
Ihougb he did not wish to challenge the Tjotral (lovern* 
ment of Bijapur.” (Vol. IV. 9). 

There <5a.n be no doubt tint Sivaji did juiver attack 
ih(^ c‘a[)ital of Adil Shilii Kings, but reeordel in 

the preceding pages bt)‘.v the. Marathi Chief attempted to 
secure the person of Sikaiidir an 1 Liie eiLidc.l of Bijapur 
by bribn-y, and how the frieiilly M ir iLlias lri(*d to smuggle 
arms and soldiers indde the fort. Sivaji might Inave 
honestly believed for a time that the city of Bijapur was 
n(!ces.sarv for the Sultan to keep tip bis attenuated dignity, 
and perhaps, in view (d old family relations, be rlid not 
wish to deprive tha King of his cherished capital, 'Fo .any 
man bless-d witii .a vision, however, the measurement of 
the span of life of a piti'.ml, whosij limbs were being cut 
off piecemeal, but wiiose. h ‘.art was sife from the surgeon’s 
knife, w.as a m ittcr of wholeso.iia speculation. But the 
Bijapuris were a blin 1 people. 

■2 ?. I have cli.cii'^cd tli<5 (Mnsofjiicne'M »»f Um .anrexati )a f>f Gol' 
kiiicii aiul nij.a|)ur in the hxl claipU'.r 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MARATHAS. 


The belt of territory between the Western Ghats and the 
Indian Ocean known as Konkan, the tract 
Maharashtra. occupied by the Sahyadari Mountains 

called Maval, and the rolling plains to 
the east known as Desh, form the country of Mfiharashtra, and 
the people inhabiting tlie land are known as Mfirathas. before 
tlie Muslim conquest of the Deccan, the people of 
Maliarashtra formed strong and independent States, ])ut after 
the extinction of the last Hindu kingdom they entered the service 
of Musli»n monarchs. Though they formed valuable auxiliaries 
to Nizani'Shahi and Adil-Shahi armies, the man who imule 
efTeciivti use of light Maratlia horsii and organistsd them 
as an (‘fficient lighting force was Malik Andm*. He was a 
great master of guerilla tactics ; in using the Marathas against 
the Mughuls, h<) made them conscious of theii* new-born power. 
Many Maratha families had risen to distinction in the service 
(»f Muslim kings who weiv ever ready to give enqdoyment to 
persons of outstanding merit. 


Maloji, the graiulfather of Sivaji, lived at Virul near 
Daulatabad wliich belonged to the Nizam Shahi State. Through 
the good o dices of Lakhji Jadav Rao, a high noble of 
Ahmadnagar, Maloji entered the service of Murtuza Nizam Sliah. 
As Maloji had no son, tlie help of a Muslim saint named Shah 
Shareef, was invoked, and when his wife gave birth to a son in 
in gratitude for the holy man’s blessings, the child was 
named after him. As Sludiji was a lauidsonie boy, Jadav Rao 
desired to eiigage his daughter to Maloji’s son, but the 
suggestetl match brought about the 
(ipiHwition of the fnniily. Maloji, conscious 
of the advantage of such an alliance, decided 
lo bide his time, and at last witli the support of an iuHuential 
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Zfiniindar, he rose to a high rank and won Jadav Ujio’s 
daughter for Shahji. 

When Jahangir had sent an army against Alnnadnngar, 
Jadav was induced to go over to the Emperor who grunted 
him a liigh manmh along with others of Ids family. Hia 
Jadav llao, later on, returned to his former master, by whose 
order he was beheaded. This disgusted Shahji, who presented 
himself before Shahjahan, then conducting an operation against 
Khan Jahan Lodi in the Deccan. Sliahjiwas graided tin* rank 
of 5,000, a robe of honour and a reward of Rs. J2,00,(Hh). Tlu; 
Emperor also conferred on him some of the disti icls that 
belonged to Malik Arnhar, — the regent of Nizam Sludu Hut 
wlien Fateh Khan, son of Malik Ambar, having murdenul 
Murtir/a Nizam Shah, professed his obediencii to Shahjjdiun, 
the Emperor returned to him tlie that ludongcul to Ids 

father, but which had been awarded to Shahji. The Maratha 
chief took offence at this treatment and joinecl Adil Shah of 
Hijapur, and a surprise attack on Daulatabad was aiTunged 
between them. In the end, however, both Shaliji and the Sullan 
of lUja])ur were forced to surrender. 

Shahji, after the treat y with tlie iMnpm’or in IfhU), was 
given Poona and Supri in liis juffn bv i\dil 

Sivaji, aiKuivonti.r..us l).)i n 

on 1 91 h February, KiJO'. from his early 
childhood Sivaji l\ad imbibe<l a vigorous spirit of advmitniv. 
His perfect marksmanshij) and his skill in the* um* of weupons 
aroused in hi?n a strong passion for reekh's.s deeds. It appears 
that from his sixteenth }ejir he begati to associate with lawless 
bands and share their fortunes jind profits in theii- (ixtensive 
depredations in the Konkan. 

When Adil Shah gave Poona and Snpa to Shahji, lie had 
given three pdrfjdnuhs to one Mulla Ahnual, an Aral) no])le, 
whose ancestors had setthal in the Konkan. The Mnlla kept a 


1 . Shira-litui rtif 
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sufficient army for the security and order of the country, but 
about the end of Muhammad Adil Shah’s reign he removed 
ids forces from the Koiikaii, and the country was left without 
a strong and influential man.- In the meantime, the Sultan 
fell ill, which incident brought about a confusion and disorder 
at llijfipur. 

Sivaji took full advantage of the disorders prevailing at 
the Adil Shehi cfipital and began to encro.acii on the bijapur 
territoi-y. 

In If)K), Sivaji ma?ifig<Ml to take possession of a fort 

calhid Torna, aliout twenty miles from Poona, by treachery.’ 

before Adil Shall could be fip[)rist‘d of the fa-^t, Sivaji sent 

his e.gind, to ih(; cupitfil and instnn*ted him to represent to the 

S dtan thi* wrei<*hed condilion ol tiie country and the benefit 

tied, would accrue to the State by granting tlie districts to him. 

lie filled tiu! [)ockeLs of thij courtiers witfi gold find thus Jillayed 

the misgiving of llie Sultfui. When he built the fort of 

Kfiigadli, a fiov miles efist of Torna, Shahji 

Sivaji i. rc|.rin>aiKlca tliC conduct of his 

by .Slj.'ihji. I 

son. Shahji protested his innocence and 
s(‘id. 51 sh'irp letter of n'buke to his son ordering him to stop 
his ruinous (hvsigjis. 

In the me.anlime, Sivaji got possession of Kondana by 

bribery and the fort of Purandar by a 

Sivjiji s iiuNin mean artifice. 'J'lr* late co’.nmander of 

truU 

the fort having died, his eldest son took 
over chfirgo. but tlie two younger sons claimed an etpial right 
with tludr elder brother find wished Sivaji to settle their 
differences. At this time Sivaji, giving out that he was going 
lowfirds Supfi, encamped near Purandar and, as he anticipated, 
he was invited into the fort. When the elde,st of the three 
hfid retired to rest, Sivaji represen tecl to the other two brothel’s 
>. K. K. II, ITMIL 
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I lull the best expedient for iiidiitiiig ilu ii* biollier to submil to 
ji fair arbitration, was to make him prisoner, io which llu* 
V)ung n':en eagerly acceded. Sivaji, in })retence of graniing 
them means of completely overav/ing ihe I'lder brothers' 
resistance, despatched a n^essage to his tn'ops 1 elrw, and long 
before nioi ning liad a band of Mavlas‘ in possession of llu‘ upper 
and lower foi*ts, the eldest brother a prisoner, and the two 
younger, with the whole garrison, coniplelely in his power.’ 

According to anoUier ver.^ion, Sivaji wr<»le lo Niloji 
Nilkanthrao, th(‘ (pladar of rurandar, Ibal. as bis guardian 
Dadaji was dead and he. was without sludier. lu‘ wauled lo come 
and stay for a time at the fort. Niloji readily agreed and 
Sivaji went to Puv?indar with i2o,00() Mavhis. Niloji bail two 
other brothers who were very much discontented anil wine 
carrying on negotiations with Sivaji. On the feast of Divali, 
Sivaji was invited into the fort, l)ut lii'. dcidinefl Ibe invitalion 
on ihe ])hni th.nt hi' did not wisli lo take part in Die festivities 
alone. After consultation Sivaji and all bis men were inviled 
into the fort. For I lin e days then were baDis and dinners. 
One night \vben Niloji bad retired to bed. Sivaji was aw.'ikened 
by the two young<‘r brollurs. Niloji was surprised and 
bound with cords. Ills w'ile Kaki was f.asleued to her col. 
At Ibe same time ilic youngi'i* broibin's were also bound in 
ehaius. All men and women were sent down tlie fort, after 
being relieved of all their valuables,'* 

by such tricks Sivaji, ])y Die end of IbtT A. 1)., bad 
obtained possession of all the tiael iK'tween (’ha.kan and tlii' 
Neera. In IblS lie surprised about nine forts in Die Konkaii 
and plundered sineral towns and carried away the liooly io Die 
bill-fort of Raigadli. 

1-. The wtTcl si ^>'11 i fie “ Hic I, and tif Ihe S<vltin{^ vSnn.” 
of til' MtirhitltuSy vol. 1., p. l a». 

Ij. !*1 Ixifhtii Ih paia •, JS -j*. 
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Sivnji’s (lepredutioiis now cjuiscd some anxiety at Hijapm* 


Shall] i is 
imprisoned. 


and Sliahji was brought from Uie Karnatak 
in 1048 to answer for liis son’s conduct. 
He declared his innocence, but this did 


not convince Adil Shah and lie was put in prison. The 
Sultan could not believe in the genuineness of Shahji’s 
plea llial Sivaji, liis son, was out of his control, “ Shaliji,” 
wriUis a chronicler, sent a petition to Adil Shah expressing 

his disgust at his son The Vali of Hijapur, 

liowever, becojuing ap[»rehensive of Sivaji’s [)ower, asked Haji 
Rao (iliorpade, a resident of Ma<llml, to imprison Shahji by 
some means. Haji, invitir.g Slmhji to a h'ast, made him prisoner. 
'rh(‘. Vali of lUjapur then gave order tiuit Sliahji should be 
burii'd svlive. Thereupon Randauhi Khan, who was ?i friend 
of Shrdiji, tendered his n'signation. 'Fhe Vali, afraid of the 
i-ebellion of the l)(‘ceanis and to ph'ase Randaul.}, countermanded 
his |U'e\ ions order.’ ' 


Sivaji had kc'pt ijuiet as Jong as his father Shahji was a 
pi i.^oner al Hijapur ; b it once he was restored to his jfffjh' in 
the Karnatak, Sivaji again started his depredations. He was 
looking witti greedy eyes on the traet of land in the southern 
Konkan, administered in the name of the Sultan of Hija])ur by 
the Raja of .lavii. Having failed to imluce him to join in the 
rebidlion, Sivaji devised a new scheme. He sent- two ag( nts to 
Ihe Raja outwardly to bring about an 
.•siN.iji s alliance ])etween him and the Raja’s 

(hiughter. but in reality to assassinate 
him. 'The agv nls were eourleoiiNlv rtavived by the Raja. 
In the m«‘antmn', Sivaji seeretlv sent his troops to thi* (ihats 
amlliimsell proev'iah'd in that direction. 'The agtmts demanded 
!i priv.ate interview with the Raja and suddeidy slablK’d 


Ihs'if nl'* ilhfU'thn by I.aeirnmi N.UMia, 05). The im]>risc)|]nicnt of 
Miahji •‘V'' -v ter \\\> behaviour is eoaOnmal hj- Ktuiti Ktwiri; ab^o 

i.\ iVi iaii M.S. my (i;. K ii. 
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him to death. Fleeing from the foi-t, they soon joined Sivuji 
who attacked the fort on all sides. The surprise was sudden ; 
but the sons of the Raja [)ut up a stubborn resistance. They 
were ultimately taken prisoners and were, later on, condemned 
to <leath, A. 1).^' 


The murder of the Raja of Ja\li is confirmed by Maralha 
sources. ()-7). 'The ladies of tlie Raja were 

confined for several days at Purandar and then set frte,'* while 
the sons of the Raja were given a batli and a sumptuous meal 
and then beheaded at Nimga/a to the soutb of Poona."' 

Sivaji was afflicted with a curious mental phenomenon. 

Wlamexer he ])hinned d(‘liberat»‘ murdiTs, 


Siv.'iji's curious 
mentality. 


he always invoked tlu‘ blessings of the 
gods. While tlu' assassins were busy fit 


Ja\li, Sivaji was waiting at Mahfd)<ih‘shwav. “ As soon as he 


received the news (of the murder), lu* ])fiid his respects to the, 
god, and then })roceedt‘d to Javli by tlu‘ Nisiii pfiss.”” On 
another occasion, when he was devising AfzaPs murder, hi' 
received the unsought blessings of a goddess. “Sivji himsi‘lf 

was in a terrible dilemma A leg«‘nd tells us lluit 

the care-worn chieftain’s sleep was broken by a vision of the 
goddess Hhavani who urged him to confront Ai/.al boldly and 
}>romised him victory and her full protection.”' ’ 


S. 10. 

a. ( hituis, Hl-S‘2. 

10. a/ — K(dmi-}i*ikhai\ paras 

11. (’hitnis, 82. 

12. Sarkar, iv, .'ll). 

Sir Jadunatli Sarkar condniics the murder at Javli. ( Shivaji, Alt). lie 
says, “ His Sivaji’s) power was then in its infanc 5 \ and In' nmhl not 

nfford to bfi smipnlous in the clioicc of the means of slren;^dJicnin^ himself.” 
If the foregoing rule of ethiits is a sound one, then mut»itis mutdmlis^ 
Aurangzeb should not he hlaincd for his alleged misdetids. 

In connection witli the murder of the Itaja of Javli, it may be 
mentioned here that Mr. Vaidya, the learned author of the Don n full of 
Hindu Inditt^ siiys in a note fp. 10!*; that the Kaja (if Javli, supposed to have 
been murdered, was an adopted minor at that time, and he escaped to Itairi 
>\heii Javli was attacked. This view is alleged to be ba^cd on a historical 
document. Hut many documents have l)een ‘ di-w^overed ’ recently and they 
are rpuriou:}. 
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When Aurangzeb, as Governor of the Deccan, was prepar- 
ing to invade Bijapur in 1657, Sivaji, 
gSn «ith MrangzS' obedience to the Mughals, had 

requested the retention of the territories 
lie had wrested from Bijapur. “ As the son of Sahu (/. t\, 
Sivaji)”, writes Aurangzeb, “ has sent an agent to the C^mrt 
with a request that, out of the territory of Bijapur, if he is 
allowed to keep wliat is in his possession and is given a 
mun.sal), in obedience and loyalty, he would cede that territory 
to the Imperial Dominions, I have, therefore sent a letter to 
him containing certain conditions and have informed Sahu of 
the same. I shall let you know as soon as I receivcj the reply. 
If he accepts my orders, well and good ; otherwise, our ar-nies 
will trample him.”' ’ 

Mvidently Sivaji accepted the terms of Aurangzel). But 
as soon as he found the Mughal army 

Sivaji lircuks Ins cmgaged wiili that of Bij.npur, he raided 
panriisc. o o j i 

the imperial territory for the first time in 
l(i57 and plun(h r(‘d the town of Juimar. Aurang/el) heemne 
furious at this treachery, but Sivaji soon offe.red submission and 
pi<)iius(‘d to l)e. loyal to the Muglials, Soon after Aurang/eb 
li'ft flu* Deeean lo eonlest the throne. As the courtiers 

of Ali Adil Shah were lighting among themselves for division 
of power, Sivaji was in a p(»silh»?i lo advance his scheme of 
ri'dueing llu‘ Konkau witli impimily ; by Ibe t nd of 165J), lie. 
had the coimmuid of about forty forts. The Sultan of 
Bijapur now o[)en(‘d his eyes and sent 
Irc;uMuM<»uTv^m^^ Khali against Sivaji. Tlie Maratha 

leader employed the same trick which he 
had used before, and, inviting the Bijapur commander to an 
inimview, I reaeherously did him lo death. 

m. 

l I. Khali, II, Illi. 

io. Appendu \). 
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After the nuuHler of Afzal Khan Sivaji occupied Panhiila 
and some other forts, Hiistam Klian was 
Siviiji s further Bijapur, hut lie was routed. 

The Sultan sent a large army under Siddi 
Jauhrir and opened the campaign hy hcsieging Panhala. Sivaji, 
who was personally in command of the garrison, extricated 
himself from the beleaguered fort hy a (dever trick, mentioned 
in (diapler XIII. AH Adil Shah himself took the field and 
secured possession of the fort. At the close of Sivaji 

had the whole of tlie Konkan from Kfdvan to Cloa and the 
Konkan (lliid-Malita, from the Ihamia to tlie Warna under his 
sway.’'’ 

When Sivaji began to pillage the Mughal terril.ory in 
1()()2, Anrangzeh appointeil SliaisLa Khan, 
.n.cU-, 1.) c-liistisc Sivaji. 
The Khan occupied Supa and reduced 
(dinkan, and, taking u[) his residence at Poona, simt his forces in 
pursuit of the Maratlias. According to Khali Kha’i, Sivaji 
was so much harassed that he could not stay for a week at one 
place. (Vol. II. 17^^). Being fully aware of Sivaji’s stratagems, 
Shaista Khan toiik every precaution to guanl himself. No 
one was allowed to eider Poona without a passjiort and no 
armed Maratha was permitted to apjiroacn the town. But 
Sivaji formed a sham m irriage procession of a Maratha and 
managed to slip inside the city. At night Sivaji proce.iMled to 
the Khan’s house on the mission of taking Ids life ; hut, fdarm 
Ixdng given, Sliaista Kha>i escaped, while his son and many 
ladies of the harem were killed, April, l(jl)3. It is suspecteil 
that Raja Jaswant Singh, who was sent to co-operate with tiie 
Khan, secretly prompted Sivaji’s designs. “ It is said,” writes 
Bhimsen, “ that the raid of Sivaji was incited hy Raja 
Jaswant Singh.” Anrangzeh, enraged at tlie Khan’s 

IG. l^ufF, vol. I. l.>9. 

17. K. K. II, J7'i. 

18. Turikh 'i-Dilkttuhtiy ^2:*. 
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incapacity, transferred liiin to Bengal and appointed Sultan 
Mimzzain, Governor of the Deccan, allowing Jaswant Singh to 
remain as second-in-command. 

In January, l(i64, Sivaji suddenly appeared ])efore Surat, 
and not only did he plunder the town, 
Sivaji ^atrocities at perpetrated all kinds of atrocities on 

tlui inhabitants of the place. The Rev. 
Jolin Lesctillol was llie (Jiaplain of the English factory at 
Sural, and he. was an eye-witness of tlie ghastly events. He 
wril(‘s, “ His (/. e. SivajiN) desire of money is so great that 
he sj)ar(‘s no barbarous crmJly to e*xtorL confessions from )\is 
prisoners, whips liiein most cruelly, thri‘atens d(‘ath, and often 
executes it if lljey do not [)rodnc*e so much as he thinks they may 
or desire.s they should ; at l(‘Jist cuts olT one hand, sonietinies 
l)oth.’’ '' Barthi'lcmiy Gtirre writes, “The. signal was given and 
the sohliers commenced the pillagt?. All on a suddim they fell 
upon whoiiisoever thev fo ind at han I invspecliviJ of age or 

sex. 'riiev killed some of them 'Then they entered the 

houses and plundered them There was no form of cruelty 

that thev did not jiractise upon women and old people who 
hail been detained in their lodgings through weakness or 
age.*" In the woivls of Bernier, “ he (Sivaji) rushed into 

tlu‘ phu‘e sword in hand, and remained nearly three days, 
loituring the popuhition hi com|Kd a discovery of their 
concealed riches.” 

AfU-r the looting of Surat changes were made in the 
administration of the Deccan and Raja 
Hajii .tjii Siiiirti iiikos ,|^i Singh and Dilair Khan were appointed 
tile fiUd JK lit t i-iish Sivaji. The Mughal generals 

o[)eneil a vigorous campaign against 
Sivaji, and within a few months reduced several of his forts. 

l‘». I'nt/lish h\trlorif's in Inlin, niSl-lli U, by Sir William Foster. 

‘ 30 . Histiny of Sirnjiyhy Ibirtliclemy t’arro, translated by Dr. S. N\ 
Sen in the Valrnttn February, 

.M. Uernicr, ISS. 
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Seeing the futility of any further resistance, Sivnji begged for 
pace, but Jai Singli paid no heed to his retpiests. Sivaji 
then sent a long Hindi letter, and sui)ief[ueutly oflfered to 
send his son to tender his submission. Hut the Raja insishal 
that he sliould come in person and unarmed, make an 
unconditional surrender and deliver all his forts. - 

Khali Klian says, ‘‘ The Raja, paying no heed to the 
deceitful taidics of Siva, pressed his attack when news came 
that Siva ha<l cojne out of liis fort. Then trustwortljv 
Hrahnifins came and gave solemn assiiranees on oath with all 
luimility.’' (K. K. U, ISl). When Sivjiji was approaching the 
camp, the Raja instructed his armed Rajputs to be on the 
alert and cfireful of treacherous designs, As Sivaji came 
l)efore dai Singh, the Raja stood up, embra.aul him and seate 1 
]\im on his right hand. With folded hands the Marativi 
chief begge I Jai Singh’s forgiveness, and added, ‘‘ I have 
come befoiv; you like a servant; spare me or punish me.” 

It was eventually agreed that Sivaji should hand over 

out of 35 forts, the lands of which yielded 
Treaty of I’liraiidar. forty lacs of rupees, that his son Sambhaji 
should stay with the Raja, and Sivaji 
should return to his jaf/ir but report himself as soon as In's 
services were demanded. •' It is clear that Jai Singh achieved 

yh/;/onin, AI, 5.5. Sivaji sent several letters to Jai Sin^rh. 
When no attention was paid to them, then Sivaji sent tlie Hindi letter, 
reqiieatin*? the Raja to read it only once. Sivaji’s anxiety to conr.lude peace 
is manifest. Yet a letter of Sivaji in Persian ver>c has been discovered 
by Hindi Punch (see its issue, dated IGth April, ad<lressed to Jai Sinj^h 

in which the Maratha chief boasts of his exploits. 

K. K. II. IHl. 

^2t. K. K. II. 1»2. Sabliusad (p. Vi) .siiys, “ Then Sivaji said to Mir/.a 
Raja, “ I am to you like Rim Siu'^h ''son of Jai vSin;^h). Save me as you 
will save him.” According to IHIkusha^ Sivaji .said to Jai Singh. “It is 
not proper for me, the humide.*i of slaves, to defy th.3 Kmperor. I call 
myself your son, and I have come to my father without any mediation.” 

‘2.5. K. K. 11. Irt {. 
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a remarkable victory, and that Sivaji’s surrender was 
complete. Yet we are told ‘‘ that Sivaji appealed for guidance 
to divine help, and the goddess Bhawani counselled him to 

make his submission at the time Seeing that he had 

easily defeated Afzal Khan and Shaista Khan, it cannot be 
for a moment supposed that Sivaji was unable to continue his 
contest with Jai Singh on equal terms.” 

After the treaty of Purandar, Sivaji assisted t!ie MughaLs 
in the invasion of Bijapur, but was unable to attain any 
success. Oil the inducement of Jai Singh, Sivaji decided to 
visit tlie Imperial Court, tlien at Agra. 

In March, Kidd, Sivaji, aceompafiie 1 by Samhhaji, set out 
for Agra. When lie arrived near the 
Sivaji to A}rra. town, the hhnperor sent Ram Singh, the 
son of Raja Jai Singh, and Mukhlis Khan 
to re ceive him. On ^^Rll May Sivaji went out for a!i audience. 
When he was iisheivil into the idrc ni i-am, AuiMngzeb cried 
out, “ Come up, Raja Sivaji ” (Sa])[iasn<l). The Maratha 
child bowed before the throne and presented nfruir, Then, 
at a signal from the Emperor, h<‘. stood side by side with 

disluiguisliijil courtiris and nobles. ’• After standing 

for a while he created a s -tm**, and, retiring to a coriier, liegan 
to make foolisii co.n[)lainls," (A. N. JlbD.) 

Ac -onliog t ) Khali Kha i, (II Id.)), Sivaji, mortili i lat 

his ivceplion ami feeling bitter resentment 

His repeal in -.nt !it being iilaced among the nobles of 

‘poor ro'.3pln)n. ^ 

5,000 grade, shamming weakness of 
heart threw himsL*lf on the ground. “ Then very shrewdly 
regaining conscUKisuess after a while, Sivaji begin to 

‘^li- iiisf of' f hi' Mumthii by lianade, p. 19 1. .Sivaji might have 

‘easily defoatcer Jai Siiijfh, as hs did \f/.'il Khan, but, p.3rhaps Sivaji had 
no eli.ui ’C of rjp.'. itin.r old trick. 

JI. Tnis is I'lo a • ‘want in tlie oViciil history, 
draft of whii h was ;ipp-ovo-l by Vuranr/cb himself. 


AUim’jirnim i, the 
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complain to Ham Singh and threatened to co nmit suicide. 
Kunwar Ham Singii tried to pacify him, but without effect. 
Wlien his disres^xjctful behaviour was brought to the notice of 
the Emperor, he was dismissed without receiving Imperial 
favour and bounty.” Sivaji was forbidden the (\mrt, and 
guards were placed round the Jaipur House wlmre he was 
staying. A letter wjis sent to Jai Singii asking him to report 
as to the pro.nises he hud made to Sivaji. The Maharaja was 
greatly mortified at the turn of evciits a id wrote to Anrang/eb 
to forgive tlie Marat ha chief. He impressed upon the 
E nperor the necessity oF h frie i ling Sivaji and treating him 
with considei’ation; he added furtlier tiuiL beyond the t.i;rms 
of tile treaty of Ihiraudar, he had imide no pro.nises to 
Sivaji. 

Oil the rce dpt of Jai Singh's i**‘p]y. (fu tnls u'crc n nioi'id 
froui. fh<' ho'jsCy and Sivaji ivas free to move' about. Afbn* 
fi, time, feigning illness, he hegfin lo send swiadimnits for 
Hrahmans in huge liaskets ; an I one eviming, ( IDth August, 
he eo iceale. I himself and Ins son Shambliaji in oik* 
liaskid whK*!i was carried to a loiudy sjiot 
Sivaji escapes. outside Agra. \VlK*n Sivaji (miin’ged out 

of tin; Iiasket, lui foun I his i.ruste I servant 
ready wdth swift horses. He to )k (light to Mathura and 
returned to Haigadh rid Allahabad, Henart'S, (iaya, Puri and 
Golkuiida. 

28. Sir J. Sarkar writes, “Sivaji was led to Uie fo»»l. of tl)e tlirone, aiul 
made three saUims. Then, at a signal from the Kmporor, lie was eoiidue.ted 
hack to the pl.ace reserved ff)r liim ainon.* Ih«i lliini-;^ni(le iioldes, and 
Sivaji seemed to have been for;^otle.n.” (IV. Mtj 'j'he (|ueslion whether 
the i^randejs Invinc a rank of “snOJ deserve the <*ori!(*.mptuous apjudlation (»l 
thirdncradc nobles” will be disen ^sed later on. It is, howcve.r, clear from 
Kliati Khan’s account 11. 1K2) that an elephant, jewidi ami robes of honour 
were ready for presen tat ion. Ibil Siva ji\ dramatic at I iide stopped further 
ecremonions y>ro.;oedin.r'<. It was .Sivaji who for^joL liinvell Ijy fcif(Kln;^ 

nmronsciousness. 

M. A. The Maralha sonrc<; arc. silent 

ah I it the rem »v.il of t !i : y^nar I-., an I -^o i' Khali KImm. II ,>(;.• ni' that the 
yrnird' '•cn' !)y the Ko^'cal undc.r onicrs of I lie J'aiifieror \w re remove d, while 
prohiblv, th *. UM'il lv>n -.c-^nard; appointed by Ham Sin^li remained at the 
Jaipur Hour-e. 
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Manucci (II. 139) distinctly asserts that the ruse of the 
baskets was suggested to Sivaji by Rain 
Kaiii Singh, and that Sivaji had ‘‘ made use of 

the preparations made in the villages and 
woods, as firranged by Ram Singh.” Ishwar Das also suggests 
that the escape of Sivaji was due to Ram Singh’s connivance.’"*’ 
Ac:cording to tlic Miiratha account, Hiroji Farjand, who lay 
sleeping on tiie cot occupied ])y Sivaji, slipped out of the house 
after a time and went to the camp of Ram Singh where Hiroji 
secn‘tly told him aliout the escape of Sivaji. (Sabhasad). 
I'herc can be no doubt tliat when the Kotwal removed his 
guards. Ram Singh found an opportunity to let Sivaji esca[Xi. 
Aurang/eb be(aun(‘ justly suspicious of Ram Singh and deprived 
the lall.er of his rank and pay. 

'rhe tnaitmenl acconled io Sivaji at Agra lias been the 
subject of severe criticisms. Aurangzeb has been blamed not 
only for semding two “petty oflic^rs” to receive Sivaji when the 
laller ju'rived near Agra, but also for placing the Mai*atha 
chief among third-grade nobles. Of I he two ollicers who were 
sent out to receive. Sivaji, one. was Kunwar Ram Singh, the son 
of Raja dai Singh. He held the rank of 3500’^ and wn.s the 
recijiieiit of many favours from Aurangzeb. No one was lietter 
suited to welcome Sivaji than Ram Singh. 

The rank of fxuij-IuiTuin (5,000) was not an inferior one 

at the Mughal court; nobles having a rank 
Sivaji's r«i.k ron.parcd. ^ 

U}H((rai~kU)tu\^^ 
For lh«* sake of comparison, we give lielow 
a list of nobles who held the same rank as Sivaji. 

an. FatHhat. 

ai. y//<f , alT., 

a?. “'To jud^c from Ni/.iii»rs 7\iho fOt aiid the 

ra from ll\o hiimri ( coiunmmler of 100(11 wore at AkU'ir’s time, 
f'tNhMl Ftuftriti'kifntr or ixrcut Amirs; and I am not quite sure 

whether ttu*. title of Amir is not re.'^trieted to twinstibdurs from tlie hnzaris 
upwards, Ni/am doas rc^triel tiis ]yUrfiscii^*ha m trl^ih th-i-im irut ntgitF* or 
“ , ,,f silk oi' tro mtinf fzim r/ to eommanderi 

from 1 , liloohiu niir,- . 
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No HiikIu Kfvja can claim greater eminence than the 
lianas of Udaipur; yet in three successive reigns they did not 
have a greater rank than that of 5,000. When, after submis- 
sion, the liana of Ihlaipur sent his son to the Mughal Court, 
Jaliangir granted the rank of 5,000 to Prince Karan. 

Rana Jagat Singh was given the rank of 5,000 by 
Sliahjahan find Haiifi Raj Singh was granted the same rank by 
x\urang/eb, when after ea])itidalh>n he came to see Prince 
Muhammad A/am. (M. A. ^iOS) 

Raja Jai Singh iiimself held the rank of 5,000, and it was 
in ri‘eognition of Ids services in connection with the rijcent 
c^inpnign that he was elevated to the rank of 7,000. All the 
distinguished Rajas were first given the position of four or five 
tiiousand. In fact, there was no precedent indicating tlnit the 
rank of more than 5,000 was ever bestowed on a Raja in the 
first instance. 

After tile death of Raja (inj Singh of Marwar, his son 
daswant Singh was granted the title of Raja and the rank of 

4.000. '' Wlien after the treacherous desertion of Rajfi daswiint 
Singh, Aurangziib sent an finny against him to oust him from 
his scfit and conferred tlie Rajshi[) on Ids relative, Rai Singh 
Rathour, the hitter was given the rank of 4,000.^ ‘ The. Prime 
Minister, Fazil Khan, lield the rank of 5,000. Mir dumla, the 
Minister of Shahjahfin, also had the same i*ank. When Mirza 
yivam-ud-diii, who was one of the brothers of Khafi Sultan and 
related to the Kings of Mazandarfin, fifter the com j nest of the 
latter by the Sh.ih of Persia, came over to Indhi, lie was first 
given a rank of 4,000. Later on, he received an increment of 

1.000. '^’ Rai Kalian of Bikaner had only a rank of J2,()00 from 
Akbar. 

r.izkira Salufin-i-Chn^hla, 

^ 11 . 

J.>. K. K. 11. 17>. 
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For many years Raja Man Singh held the rank of 55000 . 
After having spent almost all his life in the service of the 
Emperor, he was raised to the rank of 7,000. There was no 
Ilindv Raja in the reifjn of Shahjahnn above the rank of 
ft, 000, It is an important point to note that, though the 
Afghans were Musalmans and served the Mughal Emperors 
in various capacities, not one of them was given the rank of 
5,000. It was Aurangzeh who first elevated Dilair Khan to 
5,000 in acknowledgment of his services against Sivaji. When 
the Rana of Chittor (concluded peace with Aurangzeb and came 
to see Pritice Muhammad Azam, his sons Indar Singh and 
Raluidur Singh were given the rank of *2,000.*'^ Sivaji 
might luiv(‘ clierished absurd ho|X‘S, but according to the Rasa- 
tin, flai Singh had recommended the confc‘rment of the rank of 
live or six tliousand.'^' 

11 will thus be seen that the* grandees having a rank of 
5,000 wi re not ‘third-grade’ nobles. It has, however, been 
jisH'.rted that the conferment of the same rank on both Shaji 
and his son was wholly impro|)er. Rut we find that when the 
Kiiig of Rijapur had turned against Shahji and Sivaji liad 
applied to the Mughnls for In'ing taken under Imperial protection, 
Frince Murad had written to Sivaji that if he came to court 
he would gel I hi* rank <d 5,000 and that his father, (Shahji) 
xeonhl reeei've the same mansah, " 'I'lie conferment of the rank 
of 5,000 on bolh Sivaji and Sambhaji was, therefore, not an 
incident on w Inch und)rage should Imve Ixien taken. 

Si\aji reached Uaigfidh in Deci'ndKn*, !()()(), Though he 
had escjtped from Agra unhurt and was safely b'lck in his own 
count rv, vet he was ta>t feeling M'W seeun*. He had ravaged 
the Rijapur terrilory w it h impunity for a long time, but no 
:ui. M. A. .’as. 

l?*' (l.itln*'. ill llu' thiff .htjumnt (here i', however, no 
UmI -my piriu iilar p:r.'idr ua’* prf>nnsed to Sixaji. 
itrman, daUd litli Ausru>t, laia, ( raradUi" ioUc» . 
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sooner hnd he extended his encroachments to the Mughals limn 
a huge army was chasing him all round and within six months 
he had to sue for peace. He i*ealised the danger of a fresh 
struggle and decided to calm the Em|)eror’s wrath not by tlu* 


Sivaji reqiiestH 
pardon. 


sword but by soft words. Sultan Muazzam 
and Raja J;uswant Singh were in charge of 


the government of the Deccan and through 


their intercession, Sivaji Ix'gged for pardon. lie wrote to 
Jaswani Singh that lie had fled from Agra in fear of his life, ami, 
fissuring tlu* Raja of Ids loyalty to the Emperor, he promised 
to send Sambhaji to wait on Prince Muazzam.'' 'Phe recom- 


nu‘ndations of daswant having been accepted by the Empei’or, 
Sambhaji was sent to Sultan Muaz/am with Pratap Rao and 
was given his original rank of 5,000 and a jofjir in Rerar.“’ 
Sambhaji was, however, after a few months given leave to return 
home on account of Ids tender age, Sivaji promising to send 
him back as soon as he was fit to render service to tlu*, Em 


peror. 


'Phe thre<* 

I'VcsIi cause of <juar- 
rcl. 


years, lOOT-Hif)!), passed in comparative 
tram|uillity, but in 1070, Sivaji operual a 
campaign against the Mughals. It appears 
I hat some money was advancctd to Sivaji 


when lui w!is going to the Mughal court and, when the amount 


was demanded from him, he recalled Ids riipresentative, Pratap 
Rao, from Aurangabad and begJin to create fresh troubles. 
“ Some districts of Sambhaji,” writes R]dms(*n, “ were 

confiscated in demand of one lac of rupees that were awarded 
to Sivaji when he was setting out to court. As he had, in the 
meantime, occupied certain districts of Rijapur and collected 
sutlicient provisions, he called back Pratap Rao and his followers, 
who were serving at Aurangabad. Pratap Rao left the 
place without jxirmission. Some of his men loohul a few 


Ta rikh‘i-J)ilkufth a . 

4.', 11,'Til.S. 
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pargamhy and ran away ; and though detachments were sent 
after them they were never caught.” < 

Early in 1670, Sivaji, breaking the truce, opened his 
offensive against the Mughals, and within a 
Sivaji agam^plunders months he succeeded in capturing some 

of their forts. But his great roi/p was his 
sudden appearance Ixjfore Surat which he looted a second time 
in October, 1670. The Marathas not only plundered the city 
to their heart’s content, but also cOiiiinitted acts of incendiarism 
by wliich half the town was })urnt to the ground. It was 
suspected that the Governor of Surat was in league with 
Sivaji." 

As Sivaji’s incursions became serious, Aurang/eb sent 
Mahabat Khfin to the Deccan. But Mahabal soon proved a 
failure, and Bahadur Khan and Dilair Kha?i were sent to the 
Deccan about the end of 1671. From 1671 till 1676 Sivaji 
conducted raids in different directions, and the only important 
event of tlie [jeriod was his coronation on 6th June, 167d. In 
l()7r) Sivaji opened false peace negotiations with Bahadur 
Khan, his real aim being to get a ros[)ite from Mughal raids. 

“ After the death of Adil Khan,” writes Bliimsen, ‘‘Sivaji 
sent a confidential agent to Bahadur Khan with elephants and 
other presents and implored the Emperor’s pardon through his 
good ofHces. Kokaltash, unaware of his artful cunningness, 
forwarded his petition to the Court. His Majesty, wlu) Wfis 
then at Hasan Abdal, warned him to be careful of his deceit. 
Bahadur Khan sent Muhammad Said and Ganga Ram Gajrati 
with Malik Barkhurdar to Siva. That hypocrite (Siva), in the 
meantime, finding a chance, occupied the fort of Panhala 
l>elonging to Bijapur. On the first day Siva received the envoys 
with every mark of hospitality, but the next day he gave them 

41. Snitt> dtt VhiUoirf <lt> Sera-i/y. by llartheleiiiy Carre, translated by 
Ur. S. Sen, Calrnttit February l9iS. p. ^41. 
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an unequivocal reply and said to them “ What power have 
you over me that I should make jieace ? Get out immediaioly 
from this place, else you will get in trouble. 

In 1677 Sivaji sought a fresh field of activity. He had 
heard of the fabulous wealth and buried 
ihe invasion of the treasures of the Karnaiak ; lie. therefore, 
decided to reduce the country wliich 
belonged to the Government of Hijapur. As Sivaji’s treasury 
was at that time empty, he thought of a device by wliich he 
would be able to raise funds for the invasion of the Karnatak. 
lit? decided to get all the expenses of the campaign from 
(iolkunda, by promising a share of tlie conquest. In tliis project 
Sivaji was helped liy Madanna, the wily and treacherous 
Minister of Qutb Shah. He cared more for the interests of the 
Marathas than those of his master. An interview was arrangeil 
between Sivaji and Qutb Shah. Apart from precious ornaments, 
jewels, horses and elephants which were jin^sented to iiim, Sivaji 
was promised four and a half lacs of rupees a month and the 
assistance of an auxiliary force of 5,000 men for tlie invasion of 
the Karnatak. One evening when Abid Hasan and Sivaji 
were sitting on tlie terrace of the palace receiving salutes of 
the army, Qutb Shah said to tlie Maratha chief, “ I expect 
you to help me on every occasion.” Sivaji “ then, rc/V// onth^ 
promised his co-operation and he was allowed to take Ids 
departure.”^' 

Sivaji triumphantly marched out of Haiderabail and laid 
waste the Karnatak. 13ut out of his territorial gains, he did 
not cede an inch of land to his ally, the Sultan of (iolkunda. 
Sivaji did not feel himself bound by the sanctity of an oath or 
tho inviolability of plighted words. 

4^2. DHhisha, 


i'X S;ibha^ad, .s.3 MarikarN trainlation. 
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After his return from the Knrnatak in March, 1678, 

Sivaji was engaged in minor expeditions. 

Sivaji’s death, his About the end of Mai’ch, 1680, he was 
achievements and . , r i i-l i . mi 

character. seized with fever and, after a short illness, 

[}ass(‘d away on Saturday, the 6rd of April, 

1680 .*' 

From the day when Sivaji, a lad of seventeen, began his 
career ti*l tlie moment of his death, when he was the undisputed 
master of a vfist territory and formidable forts, he had thrilled 
the imagination of friend and foe alike. Surrounded by powerful 
neighlmurs, he acted first with such shrewdness and caution 
us not to arouse their apprehension. Hut once he found himself 
master of inaccessilile forts, h(i began to exert his importance on 
the footing of his rising strength. In stratagem and diplomacy 
he liud no etjual ; he was never baffled by the perplexities 
of any com[)li(^ated situation. He met every emergency with 
such brilliant resourcefulness that he extorted admiration 
even from his adversaries. When he conceived a scheme he 
executed it with siudi consummate skill that he roblicd his 
opponent of all initiative. He came and went like lightning; 
his movements were so amazingly swift that Ixifore people could 
recover from the shock of his visitation, Sivaji had covered a 
score of miles, leaving the scene of destruction very far behind. 
He had an ahnost uncanny flair for detecting the vulnerable 
points of the enemy. His information about the activities and 
dispositions of his opponents was so precise and thorough that 
lie had no dilliculty in outwitting them. Sivaji fully realised 
the serviceability of a spiu’tacnlar element in the struggle. His 
attack on Shaista Khan was more to ci*eate awe than to achieve 

Sir JiuluimMi SarkTr calculates that Sivaji died on Sunday, . 'it h 
April, ItiSO. (Sintji Jn i liii Tim'’s p. t Accordinj^ to Sabhas^id, Sivaji 
jKiJvMjd away at Uaijiradh (see pp. .ki9 and at noon, on Sunday, Chaitra 
Sluiddha l.‘j. of the Shalivahana year, !<><>:?. Hut according to Jfdhe 
( Vira/o/oyVf t’li iitra Shuddha 1.*, IdO-?, is a Saturday, (see also, fhfnk 

.*/■ //iW.irv, p. 
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any solid gain. He was a man of towering jxjrsonalily. Sealed 
on bis grey charger with a long sword in his hand, he not only 
conniiAnded stern ol>edience, hut excited unHinehing loyalty and 
supreme devotion to his person. In personal bravery and valour 
he had few rivals. His unshaken fortitude, his undauuU'd 
courage, his keen discernment, the superiority of his mental 
vigour, and the incredible daring of his plans thrill us with 
admiration. Around his personality, the Marathas threw the 
tendrils of their lio})es and wove tlie fabric of their dreams. 
He created u new tpoch in Indian history and changed the 
destiny of his people. Sivaji had indeed lived an epic. 


The germ of his success lay embedded in the intense 
rivalry and chaotic condition of the l)(‘ccan States. With 
incomparable tactical adroitness he played off one potentate 
against the other, always enlarging his dominions at the 
ex^Kiiise of friend and foe alike. In the torrential How of his 
times, Sivaji did not care to be piloted by sc ruples if he could 
attain Ids objective l)y a shorter cut, away 
from the right course. He formed and 
dissolved allianc^cs with such startling 
rapidity that he became the d(*spair of Ids c*ontc;m])orari(*s. 
Though the latter did not put much faith in Sivaji’s pligliled 
words, yet, more often than not, tlu;y endeavouical to claim his 
fussistance and keep him in good humour. For a good cpiarter 
of a century, Sivaji dondnated the ])olitical situation, but 
the means he adopted for achieving his end were*, edtem of a 
dubious character. 


vSiv.iji's 

unscrupiilouMie^^ 


.Men greater tluin Sivaji have not disdained to employ 
undesirable methods which, in many cases, however, have not 
tended materially to ol)scure the dazzling light of their fame. ; 
yet history has never failed to register its findings, however 
damaging. In the case of Sivaji we are constrained to rec^ord 
that the murder of (’handra Rao of Javli and that of Af/al 
Kluin wao each a piece of treachery unworthy of a ..oldicr — 
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fi trefidlicry “ that does not disappear in tlie multitude of his 
^ood (jualities.” 

Muslim historians h ive <l-moiiiice 1 Sivaji as a bandit or 
fi preilatory warrior. Tlie asperity of 

Siv.iji a h.iiKliir limit seems to be due to the fact 

that in the lieginning of his career Sivaji’s 
dominating passion was the lure of the loot, as evidenced by 
his association with lawdess b inds and his extensive depreda- 
tions in the. Konkaid ’. Pillage was natural to Sivaji. It was 
an expression of the; nnin and perli ips of the necessity of his 
jiosition. Ilis subscMjuent acapiisition of hill forts, however, 
clmni^ed and wichmed his outlook, and be liegan to dream of 
weaHh and power. Hut <!ven at this period of his life, Sivaji 
was not lired with any i<lea of patriotism, nor did he dream of 
the lilMualion of the Hindus from Ihi^ Muslim domination. As 
lu‘ enlar|;ed his activities and success came to him, he lj«igan to 
aim at independeid chieftHinshi|). 

As ambition invariably allies itself with altruism, it may 
b(‘ that in later stap*s of his e irem* Sivaji spoke of high 
ideals and his pre-ord.iined destiny. Hut the fact that he did 
not disdain to despoil his ' c<»-r(‘ligionists of their possessions 
is an ilhuiunating comment on his early aims and achieve- 
ments. 

'rhe government, as I'slabUshed by Sivaji, was on the 
whole bmievolent. 'Hie Maratha chroniclers naturally sjieak 
highly of his eUlcient administration; the settled territory 
under his sway was, according to them, ruled with firmness 
and justice. 'I’he account of Muslim historians is mainly 
conct‘rned with his raids and incursions. From them we only 
get a picture of pillage* and plunder; perhaps, they were not 

t '>. Fryer i ll. sjiys ahoiit Sivaji, “ Follovvinjj: his Uirbarous 

eour^c.'i of tiro and sword, he merits no more than to be branded jus a 
thief, witness lho.,c intoleraldo ernelties, devastations and deserLs made by 
hnu o\ury where, in hio 
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in ;i position lo know Ihe working of his adniinisiraliM* svsUnn. 
Kuropoan authors, however, soinetinies give us liie oilier side 
of the pieiure, and it is ?iot wliolly roseate. Fi ver savs, “ Seva 
in liis goveiMinent imitates the Moors in this, appointing a 

distinct (iovernor here for town and castle Into places 

of trust and autliority he puts only Hrachniins or their suhsti- 
tues t’/::. Pundits for physicians, Sfosdars (/. r., fdU Ahirs) 
or ( Vnturiuns, Hu\aldars, Civil (ioveriuns, (lener.ils or lighting 

liishops Tliey are neither for public good or common 

hoiu‘siy hut tiieir own jirivate interest only. Idiey ndusi no 
base offici's for their own commodity, inviting nuu’ehants to 
come and trade among theui, and thmi rob tlu‘m : alwjiys in a 
corner gtdl.ing more for themselves than their master : So 
t.liat trade is unlikely to settle whiuv he hath anything to 

do // IS (t (jjn 'f'f i •n'lvh to h ’ drplori'iL 

to hair the lom plant !s o/’ ih:' poor pi'opU' tha! rroiahi, or arc 
rather couiftcHcd to cm/an th ' sJaver/f of See tpi: 'riu? Desais 
have land im[)o>ed upon tlu'm at double* tin* former ivites and 
if l.ht’V refuse to ace pt it on thc'se hai\l conditions (if monieil 
men) they are carried to prison, then* tliey aii* famished 
almost tf) death ; rack(!d and tortured mr)->t inhumanly till 
they confess wlu*re it is; they have now in Limbo S(‘veral 
Hrachmins, whose llesli tlu^y tear with pimvrs hi‘aliMl red-hot, 
drub them on the shoulders to extreme, anguish, (though 
according to their law, it, is forbhldcn to strike a Mrachmin). 

However, under the King of Visiapour the taxat ions were 
niucli milder, and they lived with far greater c:omfort.” 

According to Khali Khan (11. Sivaji wa> very 

strict in nmintaining the honour of women prisoners of war 
and always respected the sam-tity of the (^)uran. Apart from 
un accusation made by Afzal Khan in his message to Sivaji 
{Shiva Bharat, (’hajiter XVfll), we hav<; not come across 
anv account of (hmiolition of inoscpies by th<* latter. Afanucci 
(II. 1 Id), ho’^\.vi r, .av::-. “ To make a mock of Sivaji, tia 
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MolmiiHidaiis had killed cows in temples ; in retaliation he, too, 
ordered the throats of pif^s to be cut in the mosques of the 
Mohamedans. This was to demonstrate his valour and power 
of defying the Moghal armies 

As Manucci is very much prejudired against the 
IVIu^hals find is too fond of exaggerating incidents which 
])ring discredit to them, he is not a very reliable witn(*ss. 
Hut considiu’ing the rehmtlessness with which thi‘ Muglials and 
the Marathas wag(*d war jigainst each other, th(‘. possibility of 
[\\v. ineid(‘nt cannot be wholly exchid<‘d. 

'riiough Sivaji i*etaine.d predatory tactics till tin* end of 
his <hiys, he was fully conscious of his migld and power as an 
independent king. In the words of Klphinstone, (Ili.sfori/ of 

\). (i edition of 1874) “ I hough lui laid begun 

lifii as a (hiring and artful captain of banditti '' he “ ri|)i;n(‘d 
into a skilful giuunal and an able stjitesinan.’’ 

In his activities and exploits Sivaji has been compared 
witb Mahmml of (ihazna by an eminent 
Sivuii and Mahn.ml. hislormn wlio has (U'linrnt.nl the 
character of tin* Sultan and dis('ussed his 
iconoclastic tendencii‘S with sympathy. The author v/rites, 

“ lie (b Mahmud) was an intrepid soldier and a i*on- 
sumniate I’ommander, a lover of justice and a patron of leanu'd 
men, a sov«*ridgn who laboured for the peace find pros}H‘rily 
of his people. .Vs a man, Mahmud was fi person of strict 
discipline and was not by nature cruel and avaricious; but was 
tempera ti* find generous. He was also highly religious and of 
})nre rigid faith. The great and solitary blemish in his 
character was, according to our view, liis bigoted intolerance.” '* 

li). Ihftt'nfuU of Uindti Inditt by C’. V. Vaidya, lU(i ct. 

V'l . Ibid, lOl. lUd Thi IJft uml Tinux of Mulimud ttf 
by I )r. Mulianinmd Na/iiu, wlui defend'* the Sultan from the aceU'Wilion of 
fanaliciun. 
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While artiiMiing that the tribute paid to Mahuiiid mostly 
applies to Sivaji, we think that the great blemish in Sivaji\s 
ciiaraeter was his iinscrupuloiisness and excessive use of finesse 
and artitiee. Sivaji’s military achievements will not bear 
co.n[)arison with tliose of Mahmud. Fdusiveness was tlie 
former’s forte — a technicpie of warfare, extremely harassing to 
his adversaries. Malimiid, on the other hand, fought pitched 
battles against tlu‘ imiled strength of Indiji. and every tiiiu! 
won Uu‘ day. • 

During tiie period of Mughal rule, it was the* pride t)f 
Hindu India to have produccal two men 
Sivaji Ham r.aiiarkable valour and vigour - liana 

Partap and Sivaji. While tin; one carved 
out a kingdom for himself and died in the full glory of 
ample achievements on the sUinmit of llaigadh, llu; other was 
fated t ) breathe his last in the seclusion of his mountain 
f istn(‘ss, worn out in })oly and mind. Vet the failure of liana 
Partap is n ) less inspiri?ig than the success of Sivaji. In 
pi^rsonal (‘g lation, strength of characte.r. moral fibre, naddtude 
of purpose, and chivalroiH behaviour, th • llajput far outsliines 
I he Maratha. An age-long digiiity seems to cling to liana 
Partap wliich at one • commands respect and admiration, while 
ii\ tiu* [)roud fjice of Sivaji we seem to <letect the accjuired 
arrogance of a purvruii. One scimpulousl y sticks to a straight 

patli, while the other lets himself loose, in the crookcal 
ways of diplomacy. While Sivaji is governed and guided bv 
the exigencies of the hour, the great liana adheres to Ids 
im[)erishable resolve. 

Tliough the Maratha king might suffer in comparison 
with the Rajput hero, Sivaji’s life is spun of prodigious 
exploits, and the garment of power that he left to tfie 
Marathas was an heirloo.n to which the latter added heavy 
fringes of gold and silver. Inspite of his shortcomings, 
Sivaji’s greatness must be acknowledged. 
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APPENDIX D. 

SIV-AJI AND APZAL KHAN. 

The murder of Afzal Khan by Sivaji has baco/ne a subject oC 
considerable controversy. Muslim historians have uniformly condemned flu* 
trcaclicry of iSi vajii while Maratiia authorities, with the exception of fj/ 
Jlikliar, lay the entire blame on Afzal Khan, who, it is /irst 

attejnpted to strangle wSivaji, whereupon the latter struck the fatal bio,'/. 

( ’o/ite/n/)or;irv' Kiiropean writers siipp)rt the Muslim version of the tragi,; 
incidenfj" Kincaid in his History of the Murdlha Pei)))le^ and Professor 
Sni’kar in his l^story of AnritnyzH)^ have discussed the subject in g’reit 
detail. We give below .so newhat extensive (piotitions fro ii tlie two books 
in order that our eri licisnis s'lould be conveniently followed. 

(1) “Afzal Khan,” writes Mr. Kincaid, “set out in September, lOoi), 
from liijapur. lie marclu.d due north from Jiijapnr to Tuljapur. This was 
aJid is still, a favourite ..lirinc of Hliavaiii and was, as I irive said, especially 
ilenr to the Htiosla family. Knowing this, Afzal Khan resolved , to desecrate 
it. 'rin* priests Mispe ’.ted his intentions and before his arrival moved the 
goddess’ image to a place of safely. Ihiible to destroy the image, Afzal 
Khan had a <;ow killeii and its blood sprinkled throiigiioiit the temple. In 
the meanwhile Siv.iji li.id retired with his troojis from Itajgad to daoH. 
\fzal Kh.in at on.'e altered his line of marcli and turned sjutli-west, crossing 
tlie liliima river at I'aiidliarpiir. Here also he doseerated the teniple.s 
and threw I lie image; of I’umlalik into the water. The i'dol of Krishna 
standing on a brick Wris sived fr«).ii his fmy tiy the vigilance of the Hralimans. 
I''rom randharptir, \f/al Khan marclicd through Kuhimatpur to Wai, where 
ho amused himself by preparing a cage lor Sliix.iji’s coiifiiioment. At the 
.same time he sent a messenger to Shivaji inviting him to a conference at 
Wai. Ihit Sliivaji by now had some experience of IJijapar way.s. Vishvasrao, 
a Prabhu by caste and the chief of Sliivaji’s So Tot Service, lirid already 
made his way ilre.^-sed in a fakir’s garb into Af/al Khan’s camp and had 
heanl him boast lhat bo meant to entrap Shivaji and take him prisoner to 
Hijapur. This inform it ion \’ishvasrao at once commiinicateil to liis master. 
When .Vf/.al Klian’s en\v)y, Krishniji Hh isk ir, reached lhat ipgad, Shivaji 
atl'ceied to believe his words and expressed himself as anxious to meet the 
Khan as the I liter was to meet him. “The Khaii ” siid Krishnaji, “will 
use his iiitiucnce with the Hi japur Government to obtain not only forgiveness 
but formal cos.sions of all lands in yonr occupation.’’ “ If that is .so,” 
replied Shivaji, “and the Khin is really wcll-atTected towards me, 1 shall 
gladly meet him at Jasdi. But I fear to go a.s far as Wai. Here 1 can make 
every prejiiiration for his reception.” 


i: Mami 1 II rr»»*i . Ofin***' .its. 
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Krishnaji Hhaskar spent tlie night at IVatabgad. In the ooiirse ef it 
Sliivaji managed to have a seeret interview u'itli him. Sinv.iji told Krislmiji 
his suspicions and implored him to swear by all tint a Hindu held holy and 
to disclose on oath what the Khan’s real intentions were. Did he mean, a 
SivajiN spies had warned him, to entrap him, or did Afzal Khan mean really 
to befriend him at Court r Krishnaji confessed that Sivaji’s suspicions 
were well-founded and that Afzil Khan intended treachery and nothing 
else, Shivaji retired to his own quarters and t)ie same night he sjiw 
in a vision the goddess Hliavani. She (!v)niplaine I to him of the dose Tation 
ot the temple at Tuljapur and lier champion, ^lie called upon him 
lo avenge her. Hy next morning Sliivaji had made up his mind. Ho 
knew now what \fzal Khan had really planned and iu; resolved tliat if 
Af/al Khan attempted treacher) he alone should sulVer. Ho public ly sent by 
his own olhcer, Ihiiitoji Gopinath, a formal invitation to Af/al Khan fo meet 

liim at IVatajigad a fortnight later When the fortniglit had 

elaiiscd, Afzal Khan struck his c i!iip and mac'dicd t)vcr the Maliabaleshwar 

jditeaii,., and the army encimped at l*ar, a small village at the 

foot of Pralapgad. 

'Hie interview was lixed for the following evenin »; and tlio plaice chosen 
was a spot ab )ut a qu irter of a mile fro ii Mk fort walls. S.hiviji !» id a 
shamiairi erected .and furnished with ri< h <*irp 5 ts. In the m irning he bathed 
and ate his breakfast as Usual. In the .ifteni ion he lay liown and sicqit, as 
if n j linger await 3 d him. Afti* ri^oig h 3 vi'*ited the temple of Kiiavani 
and implored lier lielp. Next he took into his confidence his comrade 
Tanaji Malusare, the Peshwa Moro Pingle and Nefcoji Palkar. They wore 
orilered to post troops round the flanks an<l rear of Ihti llijapur army so as 
to cut off all [> j^sibility of retro it in case \fzal Khan attempted treacherv. 

'Hie signal for their att i ’h w.is t > be a hi ist on a horn Shivaji 

then prepared himself to meet llie Ire ichery which lie, antici}).ate.d. Ho 
put on a coat of chain armour. Over it he put on a gtdd-embroidcrcil coat. 
On his head he fastened a steel cipaiid wonn 1 over an 1 round it a long 
cloth turban. Into his left hand he fitted the steel points known as •rnyhmtkh 
or tiger claws. He concealed a small dagger known as a rinrhu o/* 
seorpion in his right sleeve. Then fully e jiiipjied he began to descend tin* 
hill ac !ompanied by Jivba .Maliala, Sambhaji Kivaji. In the meantime 
Af/al Khan was being carried up i*artibgad in a palm |uiii. At his side 
went Krishnaji IJhaskar. Hehind them followovl a largo bidy <if arm 3d men 
Krishnaji pointed out that if the Kh iri hoped to dupe Sliivaji, ho had bett -.r 
leave his soldiers behind, .\fzal Khan agreed an 1 reduced his escort to the 
same number as .Shivaji ’s. One of these, however, was a f imous swfirdsman 
naniod Sayad Banda. Sliivaji, s* 3111 r .Siyai Birili.sjut i mec.jn^er to say 
that lie feared hi>> prcion .v* and offered to dismiss one of his .itbmdants, if 
Afzal Khan left .Sav.td Banda behind. \f/.al Khan f'on<»t 3 nb;d and Sayad 
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Bandi halted. Sivaji then sent away his third attendant and acco npanied 
only by Jivba Mahala and Sambhaji Kavaji adsrance J to gr^et th.> ' Khan, 
who had now entered the shainiana. Shivaji appeared to b;i unir.nei and 
Afzal Khan, who carried a sword, thought that the moment had co ne to 
seize him. He addressed Shivaji in insulting tones and asked how a 
common peasant like him came to have the riches displayed in the shamiana. 
Shivaji replied hotly that that was his business, and not Afzal Khan’s, whose 
father was nothing but a cook. The Khan, enraged at the taunt, seized 
with the left arm Shivaji by the neck, forcing his head under his armpit. 
At the same time the Kiian with his sword tried to stab him in the stomach. 
The coat of mail turned the point. Nevertheless Shivaji was in great peril. 

Although expecting treachery he had yet been taken unawares 

Suddenly he thouglit of his divine mission. Hope and courage returned. 
He swung his left arm round the Khan’s waist as he raised his right arm for a 
second blow. The steel claws bit deeply into the Khan’s stomach and as 
lie winced with the pain, Siiivaji freed his right arm and drove tiie dagger 
into his enemy's back. Afzal Khan broke away and aimed a mighty blow 
at Shlvaji’s head, which cut through the turban and the steel cap, inflieting 
a slight scalj) wound. Siiivaji snatched a sword from Jivba Mahala, who 
carried two and struck tlie Khan through his left slioulder. Hi fell, calling 
for help. Sayad Banda and his other attendants ruslied up. They placed 
Afzal Khan in a palampiin and tried to carry him back to Par. But Shivaji 
and Jivba Mahala ovorcame Sayad Banda ; and Sambhaji Kavaji, running 
after tlie palki bearers slasned at their legs until they dropped their burden. 
Sambhaji then <*ut off the dying man’s head and brought it back to Shivaji. 
T'lie latter blew his horn. From every corner of the tliick jimgle poured out 
bodies of foot-.soldiers and squadrons of cavalry. The battle was ended in 
a few seconds” -{History of the Maratha People, 1. p. loi) et seq). 

Professor Sarkar ( Vol. IV. p. 35) says, “ A force of 10,000 cavalry 

was sent from Bijapur under command of Afzal Khan Popular report 

had raised tlie strength of Shiva’s Mavle infantry to 0^,00 ) as the result of 
Ills conquest of Javli, and he had also enlisted a regiment of valuable 
Pathan menxnarios from the disbanded soldiery of Bijapur. .Vfzal Khan, 
therefore, did not prefer an open contest of force witli Shiva. Indeed, lie 
was instructed by the Dowager Queen to effect the capture, or murder of 
Shiva by “protending friendship” with him and offering to secure his 
pardon from Adil Shah.” The author in support of his arguments quotes the 
following letter from factors at llaj ipur : Against Shivaji the Queen 

this year sent Abdullah Khan with an army of 10,000 horse and foot and 
because she knew with that strength he was not able to resist Shivaji, slie 
counselled him to pretend friendship with his enemy, which he did. And 
the other (I.#'., Shivaji \ whether through intelligence or suspicion it is not 
known, dis.senihled iiis love toward him ” tU Il.tjapnr to ConurU at 

Sttrot, 10 October, Ui.lO.) 
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Tlie narrative iscontiiniad thus, “He (Afzal Khan) planned to effect his 
purpose by a combination of “frightfulness” and diplomacy. From Bijapur 
the expedition marched northwards to Tuljapur, and then turned due we.st 
towards I’ratapgarh. On the way he committed sacrileges on tlie gods and out- 
rages on the Brahmans at Tuljapur Manikeshwar, Pandharpur and Mahadev, 

and in a fortnight reached Wai,i^O miles north of Satara Afzal sent 

his land-steward Krishna ji Bhaskar to Sivaji with a very alluring message. 

Shiva treated him with respect, and at night met him in secrecy 

and solemnly appealed to him as a Hindu and a priest to tell him of the 
Khan’s real intentions. Krishnaji yielded so far as to hint that the Khan 
seemed to harbour some plan of mischief. Sivaji then sent the envoy back with 
(h)]>inath Pant, Ins own agent, agreeing to AfzaPs proposal of an interview, 
provided that the Klian gave him a solemn assurance of sjifety. Gopinath 
learnt by a liberal use of bribes that AfzaPs ollicers were convinced that “he 
had so arranged matters that Shiva would be arrested at the interview, as he 
was too cunning to be caught by open fight.” On his return, (Jopinath told 
it all to Shiva and urged him to anticipate the treacherous attack on liimself 
by niurdeiing Afzal at a lonely meeting and flitui surpn’sing /n’s army.” 

Afzal Khan had started from liis <*amp at Par, a village? onc5 

mile below Pralapgarh, with a strong «\scorL of more Ilian a thousind musket- 
eers. Gopinath objecled to it, s;iying that such a displ iy of force would 
M’.'irc away Shiva from Ihe iiitcrvimv, and that llu? Khan should, tliend’ore, 
take with himself only two bodyguards exactly as Shiva ji had done,. •<(», he 
loft his lroo|is some di'-laiice behind and made his way up llic, hill palh in a 
palki accompanied by two soldieiN and a famous swordsman named Say yid 
Banda.” 'flic meetiu> liet ween \f//il Khan and Slii\,iji is tlnis doscrilicd, 
“Shiva mounted the raised jdatform and bow<(l to Afzal. The, Khan r 
from liis seal, advaneed a few .steps and opened liis arms to ri'.ceive, Shiva in 
liis embrace. Suddenly Afzal lightened his rlasp, and lndd Shiva’s ne»-.v in 
his left arnivithaii iron griji , ^^hih•. willi lus right hand he drew his long 
.slraight-bladed dagger and struck at the side c)f Shiva. Sliiva groaned in agony 
as he felt liimself lieing strangled. I^ut in a monu nt he recoviued from the 
surprise, pas; . d his left arm round the Khan’s waist and tore his bowels open 
witli a blow of the steel claws. Then with the riglit haml he drove the hnhinn 
into .\fzaPs side. The wmmderl man relaxed his hold, and Shivaji wrc,stcd 
him.^elf free, jumped down from the platform, and ran tow aids his ow-ii nn-n 
ouLsidc. The Khan cried out, “Treachery! Murder ! Help ! Help !” Tli«‘ 
attendants ran up from tioth fides. Sayvid Banda faced Shiva witli his long 
straight sword and cut his turban in twain, making a deep dint in tnc ste.el 
eap tieneath. Shiva (juickly took a rapier from .fiv Mahala and liegaii b» 
pair3\ But Jiv .Maliala came round with liis (dlier sword haeki^d off the rii/ht 

arm of the Sayvid, and then killed him Sharnbhaji Kavji then cut 

off Af.;.d‘. head, whicli he < arricd in Iriumpfi to Shiva.” 
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Botli, Kincaid and Sarkar, hivcj wholly discarded the authority of Persian 
histories and have imhcsitatinpfly accepted the version of the Maratha 
chroni(ders. Apart from the improbability of the story as related by the 
Marathas, the discrepancies arc such as make their narrative doubly doubtful. 

If we assume for a nioment that Afiial Khan formed a plot to murder 
Shi vaji then, he must have framed a scheme for the purpose and formed a 
plan of action. He must have taken some one in confidence and f^iven 
necessary instructions to the officers of his army. If he did not give any 
instructions, nor did he post Ids army in such a way as to be ready for instant 
action, then there can be only one possible as.sumption ; that, relying on his 
own pliysical strength, Afxal di.sdained to have any helper and determined to 
murder Shivaji single-handed. It is admitted on all hands that when Afzal 
Khan sbirted for the interview' he liad about a thou.sand musketeers with him, 
and tlic moment Shivaji’s envoy objected to .such a di.splay of force, lie left 
Ids soldiers behind. We have not been told of any act done by Afzal Khan 
which ndglil even remotely suggest any preparation on his part. The 
alleged ‘*j»lot” lias not been unravelled before us, nor are we told in what 
maimer lie wanted to acldevc his fell purpose. The fact that he left his army 
behind collchl^ively proves his hotm fidta. It also proves that whatever 
scheme he might have formed in his own mind, he did not divulge it to any 
of his officers, and had no intention of using bis arni3\ If his officers were 
ignorant id' his deep-laid plot, how was it possible for Gopinath Pant, 
Shiva ji's envoy, to know the secret by bribing them. That. Afzal Khan was 
so b'oli'^h as to publicly boast of entrapping Shivaji, and that before a 
fakir, who was Siuva’s spy, is a .story that puts too much strain on our 
crcduleiK'c. 

If any further proof were needed of AfzaPs bona fidts, it is found in the 
fact that he loft Sayyid Panda, a famous swordsman, behind, w'hen his presence 
was objecteil to. Is it believable that with two attendants on each side, Afzal 
determined to murder Shivaji a man of great strength and a hero of many 
battles ? t’onld any cue hope to escape nnhurl in an encounter where men 
of eipial streiigtli and valour were pitted ag ! Inst each other? It cannot be 
.siijipo.^ed that Afzal Klian could Jiave hoped to be allowed to escape with his 
whole ilesh after the di.^covery of the treaeb.ery. y\fzal Khan must have 
thought out every detail of llie encounter before .starting on the perilous 
venture, and yet w'o arc not told bow’ he could have effected hi.s retreat, when 
his own army was far away from him. Even the most unimaginative plotter 
would weigh his chances, map out a line of retreat and would not light- 
heartedly elder ujioii a venture ab.'-olutely unaided, when the strength of 
Contending parties is alxmt level. 

Wliy should Afzal adopt the dubious process of twisting Shiva’s neck, 
when he could have very well asked his two atlendants to deal a fatal blow 
w hen he held his ujiponcnl in fond embrace ? Why did not AfzaPs atlen- 
dauto lull on Shiva like lightning when I hey oaw the latter in their niastera 
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grip ? Did not the fact tliat Sayyid Banda’s presence was objected to by 
Shiva himself raise suspicion in Afzal’s mind that his adversary was on the 
alert ? Was not Afzal’s army taken by surprise and annihilated by the 

sudden attack of the Marathas ? these are the points that disprove the 

theory of plotting by Afzal Khan. According to Professor Sarkar, Afzal 
held Shiva’s neck in his left arm at the moment when he was embracing the 
latter ; while according to Kincaid, there was exchange of hot words between 
the two and then Afzal seized Sivaji by the neck. If the Khan, enraged at 
Sivaji’s taunt, caught hold of his neck, where was the treachery ? Apart from 
this, docs it appeal to comnionsense that Afzal would have addressed Shivaji 
in insulting tones, when he wanted to murder him by treachery ? 

Both Ranadc and Sarkar aver that Afzal “committed sacrileges on the 
gods and outrages on the Brahmans at Tuljapur and elsewhere. But accord- 
ing to Kincaid, the priests of the temple, had before Afzal’s arrival, removed 
the goddess’ image to a place of safety. Mr. Kincaid in an appendix, 
page, 10 1, rejects Khafi Khan’s account on the ground that his story could not 
have been based on any eye- witness’s evidence as all the Musaimans near 
enough to see what liappened died with Afzal Khan. Kincaid presumes that 
Khafi Khan’s account was based on Musalman witnesses. There were many 
palki bearers present at the s|)ot and they were as good eye-witnesses as the 
Musalman attendants of Afzal Khan. 

In the opinion of Mr. Kincaid, Khafi Khan’s account should be wliolly 
discarded, as his bias against Sivaji is such that he never speaks of him except 
as that, ‘ vile infidel’ or “that hell-dog.” If the use of choice epithets is held 
to be a criterion for excluding a particular version, then no reliance should 
be placed on IMaratha authorities as well, as Afzal Khan, according to Shivtt- 
hharat ('Chs. XVIII, XIX, XXIIl) is “the wicked man, and a formidable 
demon.” 

In the opinion of Professor Sarkar, Afzal was so overawed by the 
reported strength of Shiva’s Mavle infantry which amounted to (jU,000, 
that he “ did not prefer an open contest of force with Shiva,” and has 
pressed into service a letter from factors at Rajapur. A general starting on 
a campaign always gathers information about the strength of his enemy and 
it cannot be supposed that .\fzal neglected his first and foremost duty and 
started in pursuit of Shivaji in a spirit of sheer bravado without calculating 
Shiva’s strength. There are no grounds for the supposition that Afzal should 
have been denied more men, had he asked for them. According to Shiva- 
Bharat (Ch. XXIII), when Afzal was encamped at Wai he sent his Captains 
who occupied Shivaji’s territory. “ Jadhav, Pandhre, Kharate, Hilal 
and Habshi Saif Khan took forcible possession of wSupa, Shirwal, Sasvad, 
Pona district and Talkonkan, which was full of enemy soldiers.” It is thus 
evident that Afzal Khan was amply equipped with men and materials, and 
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had no reason to be afraid of Shivaji. Mauucci’s account throws a clear 

light on the situation “ The King of Bijapur determined to 

send against him a famous General called Afzal Can. This man pursued 
Shivaji so persistently that the rebel was forced to take refuge in the 
mountains. Finding himself powerless for further resistance, he resorted to 
a trick.” (11- 37). Khafi Khan says, (11—116) “ When Afzal Khan pushed 
Shivaji in a tight corner, the mischievous man, by way of deceit and trea- 
chery requested the Khan to forgive his faults and accept his submission.” 
Professor Sarkar lays stress on Afzal’s inability to cope with Shivaji. But 
tlie allegation is not based on actual facts. (See Basatin. 37o). The truth 
is that it was Shivaji who always avoided an open contest, and ever sought 
to gain his end by unsavoury tricks. 

As for the letter of tlie Dowager Queen to “ pretend friendship,” even 
if its genuineness is accepted, it means nothing more than that the Bijapur 
General should try to gain his end by diplomacy. But where is the slightest 
justification to hold that Afzal “was instructed by the Dowagar Queen 
to effect the capture or murder of Shiva by ‘pretending friendship’ ? ” 
Does not ‘pretending friendship’ mean that Afzal should, posing as Shiva’s 
friend, try to impress on the latter that he was willing to act as an inter- 
mediary between him and the Sultan and tlms bring about a peaceful set- 
llement? Professor Sarkar has drawn the most unwarranted inference from 
Ihe Queen’s letter, the contents of which were known only in the form of 
a rumour. 

Mr. Kincaid, quoting a passage from an interview between Shivaji and 
Uamdas, draws an amazing inference. “ Shivaji spoke to Kamdas as 
follows ; 

“ When at our interview Abdulla (i, e. Afzal Khan) caught me under 
his arm, I was not in my senses and but for the Swami’s blessing I could not 
have escaped from his grip.” Now had Shivaji torn Afzal Khan’s stomach 
open with his wnghnakh and stabbed him with his dagger, he would have 
been in no danger and would have needed no blessing. A man as badly 
wounded as Afzal Khan had been was bound to collapse in a minute or two. 
From this it follows that Afzal Khan must have seized him when unw'ounded. 
It w’as, therefore, Afzal Khan and not Shivaji who >vas guilty ot treachery.” 
( 164- ) But at another place Mr. Kincaid has told us that after Afzal was 
mortally w’ounded he broke away from Shivaji and aimed a mighty 
blow at him. Stiys he, “ The steel claws bit deeply into the Khan’s 
stomach and as he winced with pain, Shivaji freed his right arm and drove 
the dagger into his enemy's back. Afzal Khan broke away and aimed a 
mighty blow at Shivaji’s head, which cut through the turban and the steel 
cap, inflicting a slight scalp wound. ” (Ibid 162), The author has contra- 
dicted himself and disproved his ow'ii theory. 
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According to Mr. Kincaid, while Afzal held Shivaji’s neck under his 
armpit, he tried to stab Shiva with a sword, while Sarkar maintains that 
Afzal used a straight-bladed dagger. But we learn from Shiva Bharat, 
Ch. XXI, that before A fzal embraced Shivaji he had discarded his stoord. The 
relevant passage runs as follows : “ With a view to inspire confidence in 

the vigilant foe, the brave son of Shivaji, the wily fellow (*. e. Afzal) gave 
his sword which he had been carrying in his hand, to his attendant.’ Dr. 
Fryer in his Nem Account of East India and Persia, supporting the above 
version says, “ At the day prefixed therefore, he (/. e. Afzal) takes with 
him his son and a selected number, which he credited would not be out- 
equalled by Shivaji, but the perfidious man had placed an ambuscade and 
with a smaller show m appearance than Abdul brought, waits his coming, 
w'ho as soon as he spied him afar off, went forth to meet him and prostrates 
himself before him with feigned tears, craving pardon for his offence, and 
would not rise till he had assured him of his being his advocate to procure it. 
Going to enter the Choultry (u e, a bungalow) together, he cries out, like a 
fearful man, that his lord (so he styled the General) might execute his 
pleasure on him and ease him of his life, which Abdul Khan surmising was 
because he was armed, and the other came seemingly unarmed, delivered his 
sword and poniard to his page.” According to Khafi Khan, (II — 117), 
Afzal carried no weapon on his person. 

If Afzal had discarded his arms before lie came in physical 
contact with Sivaji, what possible trick did the Khan intend to employ 
for killing Sivaji? Strangulation is by no means a quick method of 
tlespatch, and it is impossible to believe that Afzal could easily, by pressing 
the neck, snuff outSivaji’s vital flame. A man who proclaims his nefarious 
purpose before strangers, goes into enemy’s country without ample pro- 
tection, leaves his army at a distance and even discards liis arms must be 
extraordinarily optimistic, if he hopes to catch his foe napping, ^"et Afzal 
Khan was known to be a clever General of his time. 

According to Shiva Bharat (Ch. XVll), and Sabhasad, p. 8, Afzal 
Khan puhlicly boasted to bring Sivaji as a prisoner before Adi I Shah. When 
Afzal reached Wai ” he amused himself by preparing a cage for Sivaji’s 
confinement. At the same time he sent a messenger to Sivaji inviting 
him to a conference at Wai.” (Kincaid, 1. 158) Afzal must have had a 
very poor opinion of Sivaji’s intelligence if he expected him to walk into 
the trap so openly prepared for him. From the Maratha version, how^ever, 
it is at least clear that before reaching Wai or during his stay there, the 
Khan had no treacherous designs, as he w^as openly preparing a cage for 
his adversary. But w^e find that before Afzal had reached Wai, Sivaji had 
formed his murderous plan. According to Sabhasad (p. 8-10) “Sivaji, 
after receiving his mother’s blessing, started from llaigadh. He ordered 
Netaji Palker to reach the ghat with his forces. “ I shall ivvitp Afzal Khan 
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to JavU,"" wrote Sivaji, meH him hy preUnding to make peace, and by 
inspiring amfidence, draw him near me. Come to the Ghat Matta and 
block the way.” Sivaji’s anxiety to lure the Khan to JavU was due to the 
fact that the deneeneps of the forest and the hilly ground facilitated the 
ambuscade. Afzal Khan M'as dissuaded by his officers not to go to Javli, but 
he paid no heed to their warning (Shiva Bharat, Ch. XIX). The Khan 
was thoroughly deceived by the blandishments of Gopinath, Sivaji’s envoy. 
Sivaji’s parting instructions to his envoy were tas follow^s : - 

“ Have an interview with Afzal Khan. Demand a solemn oath from 
him. 1 f he demands an oath from you, do not hesitate to make, it. Make 
him come to .fnrii by any means.'*' (Sabhasad). Even before Sivaji left 
Haigadh, he was advised by the goddess Bhavani to have no anxiety, as she 
would get Afzal Khan killed at his hands. Periiaps Sivaji took the hint from 
the goddess and devised his plan. It is therefore clear beyond doubt that 
while Afzal was openly boasting to capture Sivaji, the latter was secret! 
maturing Iiis scheme to implement the predictions of the goddess. The 
fact that Sivaji did not give any battle to Afzal after he left Haigadh 
proves that the only manner in which he wanted to seek the annihilation of 
the Khan was the one which he subsequently adopted, namely treachery. 

It will be interesting to find out the real intentions of Afzal. When 
Gopinath Pant was sent by Sivaji to Afzal’s <*amr>, the envoy, by giving 
bribes, had enquiries made of clerks and officers. They told him that the 
Khan wanted to arrange an interview and captnre, Sivaji. When Pant went 
back to Sivaji, the latter promised his own envoy considerable wealth 
and the entire management of his kingdom if he would disclose the true and 
real facts to him. The envoy then said, “ The Khan has evil intentions. 
By inviting you to an interview, he intends to seize you by treachery and 
take you a prisoner to Bijapiir.” (Sabhasad). Aluslim and European autho- 
rities agree that, w hen Afzal went to the interview, he was not armed with 
any weapon. How Afzal could hope to capture Sivaji and bring him to 
his camp is a point that baffles imagination. The fact is that the Maratha 
version is so manifestly absurd that the narrative carries its own refutation. 

I.eaving aside the forensic abilities of Sivaji’s apologists, the opinion 
of his contemporaries provides us with the prevailing impressions about 
Sivaji. When Maharaja Jai Singh was selected by Aurangzeb to conduct 
operations against Sivaji, he thought to himself, “ Sivaji is very 

treacherous, full of wiles He himself killed Afzal Khan. How 

can I succeed against such a man?” When Sivaji heard of Jai Singh’s 
mighty host, he summoned his officers and consulted them. They said to 
Sivaji, “You killed Afzal Khan and surprised Shaista Khan. They were 
unwary Musalmans. The artifiees adopted were new, but the Rajput know.s 
everything, and he will not be taken unawares.” The above is quoted from 
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the same Marathi book (i. e. Sabhasad 36-37) in which Afzal Khan is 
depicted as a plotting knave. 

When Jai Singh had reduced Maratha forts, and Sivaji came out to 
visit the Maharaja, the latter asked liis Rajput guards to be extremely 
vigilant and careful of Sivaji’s treacheroiu designs. (K. K. II. 181). 

When on his way to the Karnataka Sivaji wanted to have an interview 
with Abul Hasan at Haidrabad, the latter spoke to his Hindu minister, “ It 
is not desirable to have an interview with the King (/. r. Sivaji). He 
treaehfirousiff killed Afzal Khan^ defeated Sliaista Khan, went to Delhi and 
exhibited his vahjur to the Emperor Alamgir. What shall I do if some 
similar untoward tiling happens-'” (Sabhasad, p. 8o. Mankar’s translation). 
The innermost feelings of Jai Singh and Abul Hasan have been revealed 
to us not only by a Muslim historian, but by a Maratha chronicler as well, 
and yet we are asked to believe in the innocence of Sivaji. The 
treacherous murder of Afzal Khan is a big blot on the career of Sivaji. 
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CHAPITER XVII. 

THE MARATHAS. 

In the summer of 1681, Muhammad Akbar, the fourth 
son of Aurangzeb, fl(‘d from Rajputana on 

^^ Th^Decrair miscarriage of his rebellion and took 

asylum with Sambhaji, the son and 
successor of Sivaji. Hefore this, in January, the Marathas had 
raided the suburbs of Hurhaiipur and carried away a large 
amount of booty, massacring women and children. The 
inhabitants of the town sent a petition to the Emperor, who 
resolved to move his camp towards the Deccan. Aurangzeb 
I'eached Burhanpur in November, 1681, and, after staying 
there for four months he moved to Aurangabad. From this 
place Princes Shah Alam and Azam were sent to conquer 
Sambhaji’s dominions from two difFerent directions, while 
several flying columns were detailed to stop the raiding 
activities of the Marathas. 

The period between 1682 and 1685 was taken up with 
minor operations which resulted largely 

Minor operations. 

in favour of the Mughals. Many Maratha 
forts were taken, and two wives and one daughter of Sambhaji 
were captured.' 

While Mughal forces were operating against Sambhaji, 
Aurangzeb repeatedly warned the Sultans of Golkunda and 
Bijapur to desist from secretly helping the Marathas, but the 
admonition had no effect ; the two kingdoms were eventually 
annexed to the imperial dominions, 1686-1687. In 1687 the 
Maratha fort of Salhir was surrendered to the Mughals. 
Freed from Golkunda and Bijapur, the Mughal army, which 
had spread all round, conquered all the forts between Tattora 

1. M. A. ^45-40. 
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and Panliala. “ The forts captured by the Mughals were 
innumerable.”'' 

According to Manucci (II. J^04), Sambhaji was a man 

of unruly habits who captured other 
Sambhaji, his capture. . . 

[>eo])le s wives. ’ He was living in a 

state of ixjrfect imbecility, passing his time in drink and 

debauchery. Muqarrab Khan, the faujdar of Kolhapur, 

learnt through his spies that Sambhaji was staying at Sanga- 

meshwar. Making a forced march, the Khan surprised the 

town and made Sambhaji prisoner. 

*• When Muqarrab Khan was approaching the royal camp, 
order was given that Sambhaji, according to the custom of 
Persia, should be dressed in a clownish fashion, and, seated on 
a camel witli dpums beating, be brought to tlie camp. 
Thousands of Hindus and Muslims wlio were sore with his 
cruelties were jubilant at the news. It is said that for four or 
Hve days, during which the approach of Muqarrab Khan was 
rumoured, people did not sleep owing to excitement and went 
two inanzUs to see the spectacle. For several days the people 

were celebrating the event like some festival Some of the 

well-wishers suggested the propriety of sparing the lives of the 
prisoners and confining them in some forts on condition of 
their surrendering all the strongholds. But the infidel, knowing 
that in imprisonment life without its pleasures was not worth 
living, let loose a string of abuse,”^ Sambhaji showered 
invectives on the Prophet and used extremely reprehensive 
words. He was in consequence tortured and put to a painful 
death." The body was then flung on a dunghill and 
M. A. 311. 

3. Also K. K. 11.390-3})!. 

1. K. K. II. 3S8-389. 

5. 31st or 38th Juniada 1, IlOU H^Marcli 1 1 or 31, 1(>89, N. S. (See. 
M. A. 335). 
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abandoned to the tender mercies of the dogs. Thus did the 
licentious Sanibhaji pay for interfering with others. 

After the execution of Sambhaji his half-brother Rajaram 
was elected leader of the Marathas in a 
Kajara^m mid siege nieetiiig at Raigadh. This fort was soon 

reduced by the imj^crial officers. In 1689 
the entire family of Sambhaji, including his son Sahu, was 
captured. After the fall of Raigadh Rajaram fled to the fort 
of Jinjee, wiiere he was later on joined by other fugitives who 
had been captured by the Mughals, 1690 A. D. When the 
Emperor heard of Hajaram’s installation at Jinjee, he sent 
Zulfikar Khan to besiege the place. The Khan having arrived 
at Korumkundah, about .50 miles from Jinjee, was attacked by 
a large army of the Marathas. Though the Mughal commander 
had a very small force, yet he engaged the Marathas and, 
completely defeating them, took several forts on the way.* 
The Khan, however, was not in sufficient strength to besiege 
Jinjee, and he asked for reinforcement. In the meantime 
Santa and Dhana, the two prominent leaders of the Marathas, 
with a flying column of a few thousand horse, were jiillaging 
the country all round. Their raids and incursions became so 
daring that many tried and experienced Mughal officers began 
to anticipate disaster and felt nervous at the encounter. The 
Marathas captured the Mughal general, Rustam Khan and the 
forts of Partabgarh, Roliira, Rajgarh and Torna in 1690 . 
They also captured the fort of Panhala in 169i^. The 
Mughals on their part made no serious attempt to reduce Jinjee. 
From 1691 till 1693 , they were busy taking possession of the 
territories towards the south and the east. But at last roused 
to the seriousness of the situation, 
^ ^ Aurangzeb sent Prince Kam Haksh with a 

large ariny and ordered Asad Khan to 

(). Manuoci, 11. :ul-Sl‘.?. 

T. Scott, 11, SO. 
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follow him. “As the chief command of the army and all 
civil and financial administration was given to Asad Khan, the 
supersession did not please the Prince.”^ It appears that Kam 
Baksh was over-anxious to acquii-e the fame of the conqueror 
of Jinjee and secretly tried to thwart the plans of Zulfikar 
Khan and Asad Khan, the chief in command, and “ even sent 
secret letters to Rajaram.”'* Some ambiguous behaviour of 
the Prince created the suspicion of the two officers and they 
tendered stern words of advice to the royal youth. The 
Prince kept quiet but nursed an acute hatred for the said 
commanders. The Marathas, when apprised of the situation, 
began to intrigue with the Prince, which event brought about 
a confusion in the army.*“ The siege of Jinjee dragged on for 
years. Santa with 20,000 horse started for the relief of the 
beleaguered fort and, suddenly appearing before the Mughal 
outposts, cut off the communications of the army so that no 
intelligence of the Emperor’s movements could he had for 
several weeks. The report of Aurangzeb’s death was falsely 
circulated by the Marathas, who made overtures to Kam 
Haksh to raise him to the throne. The Prince, beguiled by 
the Marathas, had some intention of 
confining Asad Khan and Zulfikar Khan ; 
but the secret being divulged, Asad Khan arrested Kam Baksh. 
“When Santa arrived ten koH from Jinjee, Ali Mardan Khan 
marched to oppose him, thinking himself superior. Santa had 
a very large force, and in the action a numerous body of 
Bhala foot, which the Khan had hired, deserted to the enemy so 
that he was obliged to fly, but was taken prisoner.”” Santa 
duly arrived at Jinjee but the followers of the Prince would 
not stir from their places. Zulfikar Khan, Dalpat Rao, 
and Sarfraz Khan however, engaged the enemy and repeatedly 


Arrest of Kam Baksh. 


8. Khan, 11. 419. 

9. Masirul Umra^ II. 94. 
lU. Khah II. 420. 

11. Scott II. 89, 
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defeated them so that they could make no impression. Scarcity 
and distress however prevailed in the Mughal camp. Asad 
Khan offered a large sum to Rajaram on condition that the 
Mughal army should be allowed to reach Wandiwash unmo- 
lested. Though the Maratha chief was advised not to accept 
an armistice, he had such wholesome fear of Aurangzeb 
that he acceded to Asad’s request on condition that the Wazir 
should recommend the Emperor to make peace with him 
(i.r. Rajaram). 

Asad Khan and Prince Kam Bakhsh were, however, soon 
recalled and Zulfikar Khan was ordered to prosecute the war. 

We have previously mentioned how Prince Kam Bakhsh 
wanted to win the laurels of victory exclusively for himself, 
while the Mughal commanders were equally anxious to keep 
up their own reputation. Apart from this, we find that some 
of the officers had a curious ulterior motive of their own. 
They were prolonging the campaign against the Marathas, 
not because they were incapable of the task, but for selfish 
ends. It is suspected, for instance, that 

Selfishnera of Muglml 

generals. /ulfikar Khan was carrying on secret 

intercourse with Raja Ram for establish- 
ing an independent government of his own in the Karnatak, 
after the Emperor’s death. “ He might have taken 
the fort of Jinjee in an instant, if he had chosen to follow up 
his blow, but like many other generals, he wished to prolong 
the war. Indeed the total ruin of the Maratha power 
might have Ijeen effected with ease many years before, 
but the Umrahs delayed on purpose and seci-etly assisted each 
other to draw out the war to a never-ending length, for their 
own advantage ; also dreading that when the Emperor should 
have finally reduced the Deccan he would carry his arms to 
Candhar and Balkh, which expeditions were disagreeable to 
the nobility, who did not wish to encounter the hardships of 
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the North. The significance of these remarks is accentua- 
ted by the fact that the observations were made by a Hindu 
officer who took an active part in the whole campaign. We 
shall discuss the corruption of officials and their degeneration 
at the close of this chapter. For the moment we record the 
fact that no sooner were Aurangzeb’s suspicions aroused than 
Zulfikar Khan decided to reduce Jinjee. He first secretly 
helped Rajaram to slip out of the fortress and then carried 
it by assault, January, 1698. 

Before the fall of Jinjee, Rajaram had sought the 
mediation of Zulfikar Khan to bring 

Fall of Jinjee. 

about peace between the Mughals and the 
Marathas, but Aurangzeb would not listen to any overtures. 

Santa achieved a great success in 1695 when the Mughal 
force under Qasim Khan capitulated, and the fort of Dodderi 
(in Mysore) was surrendered to the Marathas. A month after 
the above event, Himmat Khan, a Mughal commander was 
killed in action. By the middle of 1696, however, the 
position of the Marathas had weakened owing to a bitter quarrel 
between Santa and Dhana, Rajaram sided with Dhana who was, 
however, defeated by Santa and driven back to Maharashtra. 

By the end of 1696, the Marathas were divided into two 
hostile camps, followers of Santa and Dhana 
Dwseiwion^^^ong the respectively. Aurangzeb, receiving intelli- 
gence of the hatred that was smouldering 
in the hearts of different Maratha factions, had taken steps to 
exploit their quarrels and had sent an autograph letter to 
Ghaziuddin Khan for the pursuit of Santa The Maratha 
leader, chased by* his own people from one side and the Mughals 
from the other, could not escape the tentacles that were 
closing round him. He was hounded from place to place 

le. Scott. U. 97, Manucci, Id. ^71. 

13. History of the Marathas^ 1. 314. 

14. Khah. II. 447. 
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with unrelenting vigour until he was surprised and slain in 
June, 1697J' 

After his flight from Jinjee Rajaram had at last install- 
ed himself at the fort of Satara. He 
again made overtures of peace to the 
Miighals, but nothing was settled. 

After making a survey of the entire situation, Aurangzeb 

decided to adopt a new plan for finally 

Auraiigzeb rccoii- crushing the Marathas. The whole army 

striicts his army. ^ J 

was reconstructed and divided into two 
groups. The first under Prince Bidar Bakht and Zulfikar 
Khan was to attack the Marathas in the field, while the other 
under his own personal command was to reduce all their forts. 

Marching in October, 1699, from Islampuri, the Emperor 
came before the fort of Basantgarh which 
toiiqiies^of Maratha was reduced in three days. He then made 
straight for Satara and besieged the fort 
which would have capitulated early but for Prince Azam 
Shah whose connivance was bought for allowing the carriage 
of some provisions to the besieged. 

15. Describing ^'anta’s character. Sir Jadunath says, “ Ins 

greatest munument is the abject fear he inspired in all ranks of the 
Mughal army.” He then quotes Khafi Khan thus, “ when the news arrived 
that Santa had come within 16 or 18 miles of him Firoz Jang (Aurangzeb’s 
highest general) (7o/o7«r in /error, and making a false announcement 
tliat he would ride out to oppose him, appointed officers to clear the path, 
sent his advanced tents onward but then fled towards Bijapur by a round- 
about route.” (^-arkar, V. 127— 128, text and note.) The learned author 
has wrongly translated Khafl Khan. The text is as follows, “When news 
arrived that Santa with 25,0U0 horse had come within 16 or 18 miles of 
him, considering the fame and success of Santa, lohose name was enwtgh to 
make famous soldiers lose their courage and colour of their faces, and in 
view of the paucity of his troops, Firoz Jang thought it expedient to announce 
that he would be going out to meet Santa.” (K.K.II. 446). It is clear from 
Khafl Khan that Firoz Jang did pursue Santa so that he became separated 
from his army, (ibid, 447) Firoz Jang did not loose colour in terror. 

16. Duff, 1, 321. 
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Rajarani fled from Satara, pursued by the Mughals. At 
last he reached Singhgarh where he died, 

Death of Hajaram. 

March, 1700. 

After the death of Rajaram, his natural son Kama was 
placed on the throne, but the latter died after three weeks. 
A son of Rajaram, by his wife Tara Bai, was then proclaimed 
king as Shivaji III. Tara Bai proposed 
Tara to offer submission to the Emperor on the 

condition that her son was granted the 
right to collect Deshmukhi in the Deccan. She was ready to 
surrender seven forts, but Aurangzeb refused the offer and 
demanded all the forts. 

A month alter the death of Rajaram, the fort of Satara 
capitulated after a siege of about four months. Parli fell in 
June, 1700. Panhala and Pavangarh were next besieged. 
The Mughal generals were so jealous of each other that co-or- 
dination of efforts was impossible. At last through the efforts 
of Prince Kain Baksh and Tarbiyat Khan, the chief of artillery, 
the (jilada?' secretly accej>ted a bribe and delivered the forts to 
the Mughals in May, 1701. Parasgarh or Wardhan was taken 
in June, Nandgir in July, Chandan and Wandan in October. 
Khelna or Vishalgarh was besieged in December, 1701. The 
(jiladar surrendered the fort after six months, having received a 
heavy bribe from Prince Bidar Bakht. Kondana or Singhgarh 
was taken in April, 1703. Aurangzeb then came to Poona 
where he stayed for about seven months. Rajgadh was taken in 
February, 1704, and Torna about a month after. From Torna 
the Emperor came to Khad, 25 miles north of Poona and 
remained there for six months. Then he marched to Wagingera, 
the Berad capital, in October, reaching there in February, 1705. 

The land lying in the fort between the Krishna and the 

„ Bhima rivers was the home of the Berads, 

Th© Berads. ’ 

a race of aborigines. Sagar, about 70 
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miles east of Bijapur, was their capital, and their chief was 
known as Nayak, who was a vassal of the Kings of Bijapur. 
When Aurangzeb invaded Bijapur, Pa:n Nayak had resisted 
the Mughal advance. He was consequently attacked in 1687 
and forced to surrender his kingdom and fort of Sagar. Pam 
Nayak died soon after the above event. After the fall of 
Sagar, the Nayaks moved to Wagingera not far from the old 
capital. Pidia Nayak, the nephew of Pam Nayak was given 
a post in the Mughal army. In 1689 he left the Mughals and 
joined the Marathas. Punitive expeditions were sent against 
him, with the consequence that he had to sue for peace on 
payment of an indemnity in 1691. But in 169^2 again he 
reverted to his old habits. Firoz Jang was sent against him in 
1696 and he saved himself by offering a tribute of nine lacs. 
As Aurangzeb was busy with the conquest of Maratha strong- 
liolds, Pidia found his chance and extended his territory. He 
was getting dangerously close to Bijapur. He was in a 
[x>sition to menace the important towns of Gulbarga, Bidar 
and Raichur. 

After the capitulation of important Maratha forts, 

^ ^ ^ Aurangzeb turned his attention to 

Wagingera where he arrived in February 
1705. The siege of the fort was immediately begun. Wagin- 
gera fell after three months, but Pidia managed to slip out 
of the fort at night. Nusrat Jang was suspected of having 
helped Pidia in his flight. 

After the capture of Wagingera, the Emperor came to 

, , Devapur, eight miles south of the fort. 

Aurangzeb s death. 

There he lived from April till October. 
Then he began his march northward, reaching Ahmednagar 
ill January 1706. Aurangzeb remained there till death over- 
took him on 20th February 1707. 
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Diary of the Maratha War. 

1682-1685 — Minor operations. The fort of Singhgarh cap- 
tured by the Mughals in 1684. 

1686-1687 — Conquest of Golkunda and Bijapur. Capture 
of Sagar, the Berad capital. 

1687 — Bangalore and Salhir captured by the Mughals. 

1688 — Matabar Khan^ captures the forts of Patta, 

Kulang, Harish, Tringalvadi, Madangarh and 
Murdant in North Konkan. 

1689 — Mughals capture the forts of Trinibak, 

Raigadh, Panhala, Pratapgarh, Rohira and 
Torna. 

Matabar Khan takes the fort of Prabal. 
Sambhaji is captured and executed. 

Rajarani’s flight to Jinjee. 

1690 — Marathas capture Rustam Khan, and the forts 

of Pratapgarh, Raigadh, Rohira and Torna. 
Santa surprises the Mughal town of Khatan 
(25 miles east of Satara) but is heavily de- 
feated. 

Siege of Jinjee. 

1691 — From 1689 till 1691, the Mughals were taking 

possession of territories in the south and the 
east. Raichur and Adoni in the east. Sera 
and Bangalore in Mysore, Conjeverani and 
Wandiwash in the Karnatak, and Belgaon in 
the south-west were taken. 

1692 — Arrest of Prince Kam Baksh. 

Santa and Dhana attempt to relieve Jinjee. 
Marathas capture the foi*t of Panhala; siege 
of the fort by the Mughals. 

Abandonment of siege lines before Jinjee. 

1. The exploits of Matabar Khan are based upon karnamah (L O L. 
Ms.) written by Matabar ’s secretary, Jethmal. 
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1698 — Dhana attacking besieged (i. the Mughals) 

at Panhala. 

Santa, while returning from Jinjee, is defeated 
by Hamid-ud-din Khan. 

Matabar Khaii captures the fort of Sidgarh in 
Noi*th Konkan. 

1694 — Nothing noteworthy. Santa is pursued by 

Hiriiinat Khan. 

1695 — Marathas defeated near the fort of Chandan- 

Wandan, and a son of Dhana was killed. 
Rout of the Mughals under Qasim Khan at 
Dodderi, in Mysore. 

1696 — Marathiis besiege Rasavapatani. (40 miles west 

of Dodderi). Himmat Khan is killed. 
Hamid-ud-din Khan defeats the Marathas and 
relieves Basavapatam. 

1697 — Civil war between Santa and Dhana. Santa is 

killed. 

1 698 — Rajarani makes overtures of peace. Fall of Jinjee. 
Flight of Rajaram to Konkan. The entire east 
coast is now in possession of the Mughals. 

1699— ^ Rajaram Ls besieged at Satara; goes towards 

Surat but is beaten back towards Ahinad- 
nagar. Sues for peace. 

1700 — Death of Rajaram. 

Tara Bai offers submission to the Emperor. 
Capitulation of the forts of Satara and Parli. 

1701 — C'apitulation of the forts of Panhala, Pavarigarh, 

Parasgarh, Nandgir and Chandan-Wandan. 
1702 — Khelna is surrendered. 

1708 — Singhgarh is taken. 

1704 — Raigarh and Torna capitulate. 

1705 — Fall of Wagingera, the Bcrad capital. 

1706 — Auraugzeb reaches Ahmadnagar. 

1707 — Death of Aurangzeb on 20th February, 
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THE MARATHAS. 


Aurangzeb had gone to the Deccan to check the growing 

power of the Marathas, but he soon found 
What were the re- ^ 

suits of the Maratha himself confronted with insurmountable 
difficulties. What were the net results 
of his long and tedious campaign ? Were the Marathas crushed 
or did they grow into strength and consolidated their position ? 
What were the reasons that, inspite of the regimentation of 
all the forces and the vast resources of the Empire, the cam- 
paign against the Marathas dragged on for over two decades 
without giving peace to the country ? 


The Deccan divided 
into three regions. 


In order that the Maratha war should be intelligently 
followed, we divide the Deccan into three 
regions: — (1) Maharashtara, including 
Konkan. In this region were all the Ma- 
ratha forts; Salhir and Triinbak in the extreme north, Kondanah 
(or Singhgarh) and Raigadh in the centre, Satara, Khelna 
(or Vishalgarh) and Panhala in the south. Konkan is the strip 
of territory between the Western Ghats and the seaboard. To 
the east of the mountains lie the plains of Nasik and Poona dis- 
tricts. This is included in Maharashtara. {^) Golkunda- 
Bijapur region, that is the territory, lying between the 
Godaveri and the Krishna. (JI) The Karnatak. In this region 
are iticluded all the stretch of territory across the Krishna 
lying in the centre and the east as far as Jinjee and Tanjore. 


If we draw a line from Trimbak in the north-west to 

Taniore in the south-east, the distance 
Tlie Mughal front. • u n 1 *1 

will be roughly over six hundred miles. 

This constituted the Mughal front. It did not stretch in the 
form of a line with trenches as the point of demarcation be- 
tween the belligerents, as was the allied front during the 
Great War. The Mughals had to face enemies on all sides. 
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Apart from the Marathas, Aurangzeb had to reckon also with 
the States of Golkunda and Bijapur. 

There were the Bijapuris who were ready to offer pitched 
battles in usual formation, while the tactics of the Marathas 
lay in evading encounter with superior strength. Their ap- 
pearance before any place was as sudden as their disappearance 
from a battle-Held. E n3rging from their mountain fastness they 
woulfl so nctime surprise the Mughal convoy or, making a long 
detour through inaccessible dales and defiles, raid a town and 
return to their homes richly loaded with booty. The Mughals 
had to keep open a very long line of communication and had to 
protect the entire region between Tanjore and Burhanpur. 

Aurangzeb arrived at Aurangabad in March, 1682. The 
period Ijetween 1 682 and 1 685 was taken 

Minor operations. . .. i • n • 

up With minor operations chietly in the 
Konkan. While Shihab-ud-diu Khan was ordered to occupy 
North Konkan, Prince Shah Alam was sent to penetrate into 
the south by the Ram ghat pass which is about 30 miles north- 
east of Goa. The Prince failed to achieve any gain and had 
to return back. Shihab-ud-din Khan, however, several times 
defeated the Maratha fiell armies. By the end of 1684, the 
Mughals held Chakan and Supa in the Poona district, and 
many Maratha forts including Kondana were captured. 

Convinced of the secret help of the Sultans of Golkunda 

and Bijapur to Sambhaji, Aurangzeb 

Annexation of Bija- turned aside from Maharashtara and con- 
pur and uolkunaa. 

centrated his forces for the conquest of 
the two States, 1686-1687. Sugar, the capital of the Berads 
was taken in November, 1687. The entire region between 
the Godaveri ami the Krishna was now in Mughal hands. 

We have indicated above that during the period of minor 
operations some of the northern forts of the Marathas were 
taken but many of the important strongholds were still in 
their possession. Any Mughal force operating in the central 
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and southern Muhavashtara would have had on its rear the 
belligerent battalions of Bijapur. Aurangzeb undertook to 
eliminate this danger, and when he succeeded in annexing the 
two Deccani Kingdoms, he turned back again towards the west 
to complete the task for which he had set out from Northern 
India. 


Triumph of 
Muglial arms. 


khe 


The two years, 1688 and 1689, saw the complete triumph 
of the Mughal arms. While Matabar Khan 
was successfully reducing forts after forts 
in the North Konkan, the Mughals cap- 
tured the Maratha capital, Raigadh, in the centre and Panhala 
in the south. The forts of Pratapgarh, Rohira and Torna were 
also taken. But the crowning feat was the capture of Sambhaji 
and his family. The Mughals had reasons to be exultant over 
their phenomenal successes. Within throe years three powerful 
kingdoms lay prostrate at their feet ; north and central 
Maharashtara was in their hands, and their dream of conquest 
was almost accomplished. Undoubtedly the Marathas still 
held some forts in the south, but it was expected that with the 
fall of their king they will yield to Mughal ariiis in due time. 
It may well be asked at this stage, as to why, Aurangzeb did 
not return back to Delhi, leaving his generals and governors in 
charge of the conquered territories. 


After the execution of Sambhaji, the Marathas elected 
Rajaram, the son of Sivaji, as their king. 
reS inth^uS ? Raigadh. As the Mughals 

had previously besieged the fort and their 
pressure was increasing daily Rajaram thought it inexpedient to 
shut himself up in Raigadh* He slipped out and reached Pan- 
hala in the south. But the Mughals did not give him any 
respite and he fled to Jinjee* As the conquered territories of 
Golkunda and Bijapur were not fully settled, the flight of 
Rajaram supplied an additional ground to Aurangzeb for stay- 
ing on in the Deccan. 
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The Karnatak. 


South of the Krishna river lies the plateau of Mysore and 
the country known as the Karnatak. The 
last one is divided into two parts, Hai- 
dai abadi Karnatak and Bijapuri Karna- 
tak, the latter extending as far as Tanjore. In 1677-7S 
Sivaji invaded Bijapuri Karnatak, wrested territories round 
about Arcot and made Jinjee the seat of Government. After 
the fall of Golkunda and Bijapur, Aurangzeb sent armies to 
occupy the two Karnataks. By 1689 the Mughals were in 
possession of Raichur, Adoni, Bangalore and Conjeveram. After 
the arrival of Rajaram at Jinjee, Aurangzeb sent Zulfiqar 
Khan to the Karnatak who arrived at Jinjee in August or 
September, 1690. Rajaram was awed by the arrival of the 
Mughal general and fled to the Raja of Tanjore. {Sa 7 'ka}\ VM9.) 

In 1690 and 1691, the Mughals were busy in the plains 
of the south and the cast. It was during 
this period that the Marathas captured 
Rustam Khan near Satara and took back the forts of Partab- 
garh, Raigadh, Rohira and Torna. But the Marathas did 
not have all their own way. After the rout of Rustam Khan, 
Aurangzeb sent Lutfullnh Khan to Satara district who in spite 
of superior Maratha forces twice defeated Santa Ghorpare. 
“ The first Maratha attempt at revival was temporarily checked 
and Dhana and Santa were driven into hiding and com- 
parative inactivity for six months (October 1690 — April 
1691), and the Mughals retained their mastery in Maharash- 
tara during that brief period. 

In the south ZulHijar Khan began the siege of Jinjee 
about the end of 1690, while Asad Khan crossed the Krishna 
and occupied Karnul and Kadapa districts. As the Maratha 
bands were harassing the besieging force Asad Khan and Prince 
Kam Bakhsh were ordered to proceed to Jinjee, where they 


Marathas checked. 


1. Sarkar, V. 40, note. 
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arrived in December, 1691. We find that in spite of the re- 
covery of some important forts by the Marathas in the west 
the position of the Mughals had not suffered in any way. 

In 1695^ the Mughals had a set-back at Jinjee and they 
had to abandon the siege lines. The res- 
SetbackatJ* j c ponsibility for retreat rested on the Mu 

ghal generals who incessantly intrigued against each other, 

and thwarted the plans of their rivals. Even Zulfiqar Khan, 
OTie of the ablest generals of Aurangzeb, was suspected of 
nourishing private designs in protracting the siege of Jingee ; 
while the attitude of Prince Kham Baksh was of such a dubious 
character that he had to be arrested. 

Nothing noteworthy happened during the two succeed- 
ing years. The scene of action still lay 

iMughals still strong. • .1 nn 1. r • 

111 the Karnatak. Ihe rout ot Qasim 

Khan at Dodderi in 1695, was compensated by the defeat of 
the Marathas at Basavapatam in 1696. At this stage dissen- 
sion broke out between Santa and Dhana and a civil war . en- 
sued between the Marathas with the result that Santa was killed 
in 1697. About the end of the year Rajararn offered to 
conclude peace with the Mughals, but Aurangzeb refused to 
listen to any overtures. Though Aurangzeb’s position has been 
depicted in sombre colours by his critics yet his refusal to con- 
clude peace stresses the determination and confidence with 
which he waged the war against the Marathas. 

There is no doubt that the roving bands of the Marathas 
made the subjugation of the country extremely difficult, but, till 
1697, Aurangzeb thought his position so secure that he did not 
doubt the final overthrow of the Marathas. 

Jinjee was ultimately taken in January, 1698, and, with 
the connivance of Zulfiqar Khan, Rajararn fled to Konkan. 
The entire east coast and the Karnatak was now in possession 
of the Mughals. 
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From 1691 till 1698 the Maharashtara and the Golkunda- 
Biiapur ret^ion remained comparatively 
quiet, the only important event being the 
capture of Panhala by the Marathas and its siege by the 
Mughals. Duri?ig this period the Berads created a diversion, 
but they were swiftly suppressed. 

We have seen that after the triumph of the Mughal arms 
in 1689, the Marathas succeeded in taking back the forts of 
Partabgarh, Haigadh, Rohiri and Torna in 1690. No attempt 
was made to recapture these forts till 1700. Why was there a 
delay of a decade ? The probable reason seems to be that in 
the opinion of Aurang/eb the retention of the strongholds by 
the Marathas did not then materially affect the current military 
situation. With the expected fall of Jinjee it was thought 
that the power of the Marathas will be dissolved, and the forts 
will easily come in possession of the Mughals. Bub this hope 
was frustrated by the treasonable conduct of Zulfiqar Khan 
who connived at the escape of Rajarain froui the beleagured 
fort. The scene now shifts from the east to the west where 
the last act of the drama will be played. 

After his flight from Jinjee, Rajaraui came to Satara 
which was soon besieged by the Mughals. With the east 
coast clear of the Marathas and all strategic points in the 
Golkunda-Bijapur region in the hands of the Mughals, the 
only course left open to Aurangzeb was to invest the forts 
which served as rallying points to the Marathas. Rajaram 
again sued for peace but the offer was not accepted. Rajaram 
however, died in 1700, and his widow Tara Bai assumed com- 
mand of the Marathas. She made overtures of peace to Au- 
rangzeb but no settlement was made. Whatever may have 
been the havoc wrought by the roving bands of the Marathas, 
a belligerent who repeatedly sues for peace cannot be said to 
be triumphant. Between 1698 and 1700 the recognised head 
of the Marathas had thrice attempted to conclude peace, 
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blit the Mughftls were obstinate ; they wanted peace on their 
own terms. At no time during the entire campaign did 
Aurangzeb’s conduct disclose any sign of despair or despondency. 
He applied new remedies and new tactics but he was never 
doubtful of the issue. 

Aurangzeb left Islampuri, his headquarters, in October, 

Aurangzeb’s unbroken ^ 699, for the conquest of the Maratha forts, 
victories. admittedly “ unbroken victories 

from 1699 to 1701.”- Between 1702 and 1704, all the im- 
portant Maratha forts were captured; the last campaign ending 
in the occupation of W agingera, the Berad capital. Though 
the Marathas subsequently succeeded in wresting back some 
of the forts, yet Zulfiqar Khan was soon on the scene and 
recaptured some of the strongholds.^^ 


The extreme severity and hardships suffered by the Mughals 
Hardships of the during the investment of the Maratha 
campaign. forts have been graphically described by 

Khafi Khan. Famine and flooded rivers took a heavy toll of 
life ; the extreme difficulty of transport made the task well 
nigh impossible. Though the capture of Maratha forts 
caused unspeakable suffering, yet Aurangzeb would not think 
of turning back without achieving his objectives. Out of 
twelve forts that were surrendered only Torna and Basantgarh 
were taken by assault, the rest were taken for a price paid to 
the Maratha qiladars. It must, however, be noted that these 
qiladars made virtue of necessity. Realising the determina- 
tion of Auiangzeb, they knew that they could hold out only 
for a few months. Almost in every case when the Mughals 
had battered a portion of the wall of the fort did the Marathas 
realise the danger of the impending fall; it was then that they 
thought it expedient to deliver the strongholds and receive 
some monetary consideration in bargain. 

~~~ 3, Scott, II. 1^0 -m. 


Sarkar, V. 200, 
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We have seen that in the course of one yeai in 1689 

Cause of delay in re- Aurangzeb had succeeded in capturing 

ducing forts. many Maratha forts. Why was it that 

after a decade, the Miighals found the task supremely difficult.'* 
For full five years they had to concentrate all their strength 
in reducing those very places which previously had yielded on 
slight pressure. The reason for failure is to be found in the 
degeneration of the Mughal nobles. Constant bickerings, in- 
cessant intrigues and extreme selfishness were the characteristic 
traits of the nobility in whom vested all power and authority. 
The pages of history are replete with the sorry tale of their 
commotion and corruption. ‘ If any party succeeded in escala- 
ding any fort it was left unsupported with the result that it 
had to retreat with heavy casualty. Every attempt at 
daring initiative and individual effort was discounted by 
selfish rivals. The feeling of envy was so intense that every 
noble wanted the fame of achievement to himself, and, with 
this end in view, he sedulously endeavoured to bring to 
naught a similar attempt from every other {)erson. 

“At the present moment,” writes Manucci, (IV. 115) 
Aurangzeb purposes to clear out this place (Wakinkera), 
in order that the cavalry of the Marathas may not find a 
refuge there. Time will show what will hapi)en; if this aged 
king is able to live on for some years, he will succeed in taking 
these principalities of tlie Karnatak. l>iit he knows that his 
generals make no genuine efforts, and therefore he is obliged 
to go in person if he wishes to carry out his designs.” “ In 
the early days of the war,” writes the same author, “ he left 
the command in the hands of his generals while he looked 
after the administration of the empire. But finding that these 

officers did not act as he wished, he took the command of 

the army in person. It is, therefore, twenty-six years that this 
king has been in the field, and during that space of time has 

4. K. K. II. 4^5- 489,499, 
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eflFected all the conquests of which 1 have spoken.” (IV. 251- 
252). 

Till the last decade of his reign Aurangzeb had occupied 
Unreliability of a central position, guiding the policy 

Mughal Officers. while leaving the actual task of con- 

quest and subjugation to his generals. When subsequently he 
found that his officers were wholly undependable he undertook 
to carry on the campaign himself. But his plans were thwai*t- 
ed by his nobles at every turn. By his unflinching deter- 
mination he succeeded in reducing the forts; but the moment 
he left the field the Marathas succeeded in wresting back some 
of the forts from the unwary and lethargic officers. We have, 
elsewhere, quoted Bhimsen and Manucci (ante, 387) who have 
recorded their indictment of Mughal nobles for unnecessarily 
prolonging the war. Their verdict is confirmed by Khafi Khan 
who rightly affirms that the war in the Deccan would have soon 
terminated had there been complete accord and unity among 
the Mughal officers 


At the close of Aurangzeb’s reign the entire east coast 


Mughal gains, 
another,” writes. 


and the Karnatak region were in the hands 

of the Mughals. ‘‘ By one method or 

Manucci, ‘Hhey (i. e. the Mughals) have 


hunted Shivaji (i, c., the Mahrattas) out of the Karnatik, 
where he now possesses no single post, small or great.” ® In 
the Golkunda-Bijapur region the Berads had created some 
diversion but with the fall of Wagingera the chances of distur- 
bance were considerably lessened. The occupation of the forts 
had deprived the Marathas of safe places of shelter, and it was 
expected that they would soon realise the futility of further 
bloody contests. Apparently Aurangzeb had achieved his 
objective. His mental attitude is reflected in the order of the 
day issued at Devapur in which he proclaimed the establishment 


5. K. K. II. 488, 550. 

6. Manucci, 111. 491, 
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of peaceful conditions throughout the Deccan and issued 
directions foi* inducing the people to return to their hearths 
and home/^ There was, however, one disturbing factor that 
resisted the process of subjugation. 

The Marathas realised the efficacy of guerilla warfare, 

Afaratha roving- their roving columns gave enormous 

trouble to the Mughals. They were elu- 
ive as the wind. Living on loot and plunder and, free from 
he usual impedimenta of their opponents, the Marathas moved 
about with lightning rapidity. The Mughal nobles, on the 
other hand, weighted by heavy baggage and sick with nau- 
seating jealousies, found thmnselves incapable of quick move- 
ment. They failed to adapt themselves to changing conditions 
of warfare. They stuck to old methods, while circumstances 
demanded that they should have formed strong mobile columns 
for chasing the Marathas. Aurangzeb had detailed one 
division of the army to deal with the marauding bands, but it 
proved ineffective. 

When Aurangzeb was busy with the conquest of forts the 

Marathas cross the Marathas crossed the Narbada for the first 
Narbada. time^ and penetrated into Malwa as far as 

Sironj,^ leaving ruin and desolation wherever they went. With 
15,000 horsemen they made an irruption into Gujarat, defeat- 
ing the Fauidars at Baba Piaia ford.’ Order was restored 
to some extent by Prince Azam Shah, but the activities of the 
Marathas did not cease in other directions. They formed 
themselves into different bands, each independent of the others 
and robbed and ravaged the countryside. The lure of the loot 
created fresh groups of marauders, and any one who could 
muster a few hundred men became a freelance. 

C. M. A. 507; K, K. II. 53S. 

7. Sardesai (II. 355) says that Udaji Puar looted Mandu in lt)98. 

8. K. K.. II. 516; Manucci, III. 4.6,501. 

9. Later Mughals, II. 165; Mirat (Gaokwad’s Oriental Series) p. 360 
speaks of 80,000 horsemen. 
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The Maraihas were helped by the Mughals in their dep- 
redations. As they had been hunted out of 

Treasonable con- 

duet of Miigh'il their [ilaces of shelter and safety they found 
officials. refuge in the imperial territory where 

through the connivance of local officials they erected gadhis 
(small fortresses). There they left their families when they 
were out to plunder. When they returned from their expedi 
tions they deposited their loot in the fortified villages where 
they lived for a few months as jicaceful inhabitants. 


Apart from the Mughal officials, the Marathas received 
an accession of strength from the Muslim soldiery of Golkunda 
and Bijapur. After the coiKjuest of the two States, there were a 
large number of men who were without any employment. They 
either joined the Maratha bands or formed groups of their 
own for purposes of ])lundcr. 


The Marathas had at this period no organised Govern- 


Aurangzeb’s success 
and failure. 


rnent of their own. Though Tara Bai re- 
presented the Maratha State and managed 


her aflfaii’s well, every Sardar was his own Government, He 
pillaged and plundered the country on his own initiative 
without rendering account to anybody. Thus the Mughals 
had to deal not with one Government, but with a number of 


groups who were independent of each other. The criticism 
levelled against Aurangi^cb that he failed to achieve a decisive 


victory does not take into account the resisting circumstances 
which precluded any approach towards finality. The State of 
the Marathas as represented by physical possessions over cities, 
foi*ts and towns was dissolved by Aurangzeb. Maharashtra 
with its capital lay in the grip of the Mughals, and the Imperial 
Standard was hoisted in the southernmost extremity of the 
Indian peninsula. So far Aurangzeb did succeed. What he 
failed to achieve was the suppression of powerful Maratha 
bauds that roved about the country. 
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The Emperor,” writes Bhimsen, having taken most of 
the Maratha fortresses, they were left without any resource 
but plunder.” (Dilku.sha). 


When we find that, apart from the army needed for the 
Immensity of the ^iege of different forts, the line of commu- 
nication extending from Tanjore in the 
east to Surat in the west, a distance of about 700 miles, had to 
be protected, the immensity of the task is laid bare before us. 
As the entire tactics of the Marathas lay in avoiding as far as 
possible a pitched Ijattle, there is no wonder that they 
succeeded in eluding their pursuers and disappearing in such 
a vast expanse of territory. 


Manucci has drawn a woeful picture of Aurangzeb and his 
Manucci’s bias against doings, while the achievements of the 
Aurangzeb. Marathas have provided him with delight- 

fill ecstasies. Aurangzeb’s ‘ hypocrisy ’ and ‘ mock sainthood ’ 
is a theme on which he has grown eloquent ; his bias against 
Aurangzeb is patent enough. “The old king,” writes our 
author, “ still shows his eagerness for war by the gestures he 
uses on the march. While seated in his palanquin, he un- 
sheathes his sword, makes cuts in the air, first one w'ay, then 
the other, and smiling all the while, polishes it with a cloth, 
then returns it to its scabbard. He does the same with his 
bow, to show that he can still let fly an arrow.” (IV. 100) 
The achievements of the Marathas, as related by Manucci, 
should be accepted with a grain of salt. 

There is no doubt that powerful contingents of the 
Activities of raving Marathas gave enormous trouble to the 
bands exaggerated. Mughals ; their incursions some times be- 


came so daring that they came very near the Imperial Camp. 
Yet their mischief has been too much exaggerated and over- 
emphasised. Every conquest is followed by formation of groups 
which either resist the process of subjugation or take advan- 
tage of unsettled conditions for their own ends. For a long 
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time the Pindar is were a terror to the people ; and yet in the 
course of time they had to return to peaceful ways. We find 
that, notwithstanding the activities of the IMaratha bands, the 
Miighals succeeded in collecting all the revenue and peahkanh 
from the newly conquered territories after the fall of Wagingera.**^ 
The above fact has to be recorded with a view to give 
proportionate value to the achievements of the Maratha bands. 
The collections of revenue postulates condition in which the 
functions of the Government were by no means paralysed. 
The suggestion is evident that tlie Mughals had their hold over 
the country. 


There is nothing in Aurangzeb’s attitude from which we 
might detect even a distant suggestion of failure or defeat. 
In fact, till the very end of the seventeenth century, Rajaram 
Aurangzeb’s Tara Bai had made repeated offers of 

determination. peace but Aurangzeb declined to listen to 

overtures. This conclusively proves that the Em])eror regar- 
ded himself in a dominating situation and he was far from 
brooding over his failures, as suggested by his critics. Though 
there is nothing to indicate that Aurangzeb felt himself 
utterly helpless ” and was supremely anxious to extricate him- 
self at all cost from what we regard a difficult position, he 
greatly erred in not compromising with Tara Bai in 1700. 
His error of ^ retention of a few forts by the Marathas 

judgment. would not have detracted from the triumph 

of the Mughal anus, as was the case with the treaty between 
Sivaji and Jai Singh. His extreme old age and the intense 
rivalry between his sons, all of whom were waiting to wage 
the war of succession, were factors that should have impelled 
Aurangzeb to terminate the struggle. It seems, however, that 
Aurangzeb took an entirely different view of the situation. 
With forts and territories of the Marathas in the 
Mughal possession, Aurangzeb thought that their roving 
armies would be dissolved in course of time. It is difficult to 
iu.~KTK71ir338; ^nuccbin^ “ 
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speciilnte on the course of events had Auraiigzeb lived a 
decade longer, but he passed away soon after the reduction 
of Maratha strongholds, leaving successors who had neither 
the capacity noi* strength to manage a vast empire. 

A[)parently tlie Marathas seem to present a united front 

Uisscnsion >v.,onr ngaiiist the Muglmls ; but they were not 
the Marathas. from internal dissensions. After the 

death of Kajaram an internecine quarj’el had broken out 
between las two widows, Tara Bai and Rajas Bai, the mothers 
of Shivaji III and Shambhaji 11 respectively. Though 
Tara Bai had succeeded in gaining most of the Maratha 
generals to her side, a })owerful faction was against her. We 
have previously related the (|uaiTel between Dhana and Santa. 
After the death of Santa, his son Ranuji and his brother 
Baharji became sworn enemies of Dhana. Battles were fought 
between different rival factions on many occasions. In 1701 
Ranuji and Bah?irji offered to join the Mughal service, and 
so did Dhana in 1706. But their proposals did not materialise. 
In 1706 Rajas Bai attempted to seize Tara Bai while a civil 
war was raging between Dhana and Santa’s brothers Hindu Rao. 
Early in 1707, Baharji, hard pressed by Dhana, begged succour 
from Zulfiqar Khan and again promised to enter the Emperor’s 
service. Nusrat Jang liastened to his help but when Baharji 
was relieved from Dhana’s attack, he refused to come to the 
Mughals. 

There were cross-currents of personal rivalry among the 
Marathas as among the Mughals ; but while the Marathas were 
united in plundering the Mughal territory, the Mughals were 
disunited in defending their acquisitions. 

Whatever failures Aurangzeb had in the Deccan it was 
due to the Mughal officers. Their loyalty was a commodity 
for barter and their duty was a matter of convenience ; yet 
the finger of acc isation is pointed at Aurangzeb who alone 
realised the impending danger and did his utmost to avert the 
rising tide of the Maratha power. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 

Inspitc of researches of some modern scholars to discover 
traces of representative institutions in 
Autocracy- Urn of ancient system of government, it 

must be recognised that autocracy was 
the basis of Indian polity in the past. This was due mainly 
to prevailing social conditions which precluded any growth 
of democratic forms of government. ‘‘ The spirit and form of 
every polity are determined, in general, by the geographical 
and economic, social and intellectual environments. The 
vastness of the Indian plains determined, once for all, that 
society should organise itself not on the pattern of the classical 
city-state but on that of a country-state. The predominantly 
agricultural character of the country determined that the 
village should form the unit of society. The two together 
determined that, until science annihilated the distance, the 
people should not develop that intensity of life, that eager 
civic spirit, that keen political aptitude which brought 
democratic government into being in ancient Greece and 
modern Europe. The ancient and mediaeval Indian polity 
could, in the plains, assume only an arisbocratic or a monar- 
chical form From the very nature of the case, 

therefore, the Mughal Government was an absolute monarchy, 
but it is childish to dismiss it as a mere arbitrary “ oriental 
despotism.” ^ 

India has in the past produced great and efficient rulers. 

The names of Chandra Gupta Maurya, 

Hindu Kings. Asoka, Samudra Gupta, Chandra Gupta 

Vikermaditya and Harsha conjure before 
us a picture of ancient grandeur and remind us of a mighty past. 

1. History of Jahangir, 81-82. Professor Beni Prasad has devoted 
chapter IV of his book to ‘Mughal Government’ which he has dealt with 
not only with great ability but with rare sympathy. 
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However benevolent in its operation, their rale was based on 
personal autocracy. The sovereignty rested in the person 
of the king and not in any corporate body of people. All 
laws flowed from him which he could make or unmake at 
his sweet will. He was undoubtedly guided by the opinion 
of his ministers, but there was no Council or Assembly which 
could act as a check on royal excesses. The fans et origo of 
Indo-Aryan culture and polity is no more enveloped in 
mystery. A study of available literature on the subject 
confirms the thesis that in ancient India people had no 
conception of a democratic state. 

In the Mahahharatdy there is no mention of a council of 
commoners ; in fact, at one place (Sabha, V.) we find that 
during the minority of the king, only one minister, named 
Bhishma looked after the kingdom. In the Epic there is a 
direction for the appointment of seven or eight niinisters who 
were to be consulted on ordinary business. But the most 
important affairs were to be discussed only with a learned 
Brahman who was the most distinguished among the ministers. 

In the third Hock Edict of Asoka we come across the 
word Anusaviayana, This term was at one time translated 
as ‘ Assembly ’, but the accepted opinion is that it relates 
to the tour of officials for inspection as well as for inculcating 
Asoka’s Law of Piety. 

In the ArthaHcistra (see ante, page, 102) we find the 
following: “ All kinds of administrative 
The Arthasastra. measures were to be preceded by deli- 
berations in a well-formed council - 
in works of emergency, the king shall call both his ministers 
and the assrnbly of ministers, or he shall do whatever 
course of action leading to success they point out ^ “ the 


2. The Arthasastra^ I. XV, 

3. Ibid. 
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king should despise none but hear the opinion of all ; ^ 
it is verily the king who attends to the business of 
appointing ministers, priests and other servants, including 
the superintendents of all departments ; tlie ki?ig shall 
employ ministers and hear their opinion.” 

From the above as well as from the indika of Arrian, 
who says, “ the seventh cf4ste consists of the Councillors of 
State who advise the king, ” it is clear that at no time 
in history were the people associated with the government of 
the country in the Hindu period. 

We do hear of a body of councillors in later times. 
In the llurashvliarita a council is mentioned, but it met only 
once in five years. This council wiis for mere show as it did 
nut exercise any power. 

A well-known authority has summed up his researches 
thus : ‘‘ In the Vedic evidence there is nothing to show the 

existence of any form of autonomy prevalent in villages. ” 
The Dharma Satiiras and the Srnrith' prove that the village 
officers were not only appointed but also paid by the king 
and that in the matter of all kind of taxes the king used 

to exercise his supreme authority 

The villages do not appear to Iiave any sort of autonomy 
empowering them to discharge specific functions of 
administration. ” According to the same authority, available 
literature proves “ that all officers who had anything to do 
with administrative work were to be appointed by the king and 
to him they were at all times subject and loyal. ” ^ 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid, I. VIII. 

6. Ibid, I. VIII. 

7. Ancient India, Calcutta edition, 1926, page 217. 

8. The Jwimal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, April, 
1927. 
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After Harsha’s death in 647 A. 1)., India was divided into 
a number of principalities governed by 

Muslim period. Rajput chiefs who waged an incessant 

war against each other. In the period 
preceding the invasion of Mahmud Ghaznavi Indian polity did 
not undergo any material change. We do not come across 
any new (conception of state or any novel ideas affecting the 
well-b(*ing of the masses. Kings and chieftains continued to 
be the arbiters of people’s destiny. 

After the death of the Holy Prophet, a Republic was 
formed in iVrnhia, and the administration was conducted on 
broad democratic lines. 'Phere was no distinction between 
the rulers and the ruled, and every one shared in the revenue 
a(3cruing to the Government. But the new State was killed 
in its infancy by the Umayyids who established an autocratic 
monarchy. It should, however, be recognised that some of 
them at least attempted to maintain those principles of 
administration which were inaugurated by the early Khalifs. 
In spite of revolting excesses by some of the Umayyids we still 
find in tlieir age that (juantum of toleration, freedom and 
democracy which abounds in the spirit of Islam. With 
the transference of power to the Abbas ids, however, the 
traditions of the Republic gradually, disappeared. 

Baghdad was too near Persia which gloried in nothing 
more than the divine power of its kings. The hall of the 
Khalif became a replica of the Sassanian Court. Persian 
influence entirely predominated with the result that autocracy 
lield its sway over the empire whicli, however, attained a 
high degree of material prosperity. The Ulema did exercise a 
restraining influence, but in practice the Khalif was all 
powerful. With the dissolution of the Abbasid power, other 
Muslim kingdoms rose and fell in succession, but none of 
them ever conceived the idea of returning to the golden days 
of the Muslim Republic. 
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it should not, however, be supposed tlmi there was no 
exploration of political ideas ” by the 
Explonitimi of political ^Muslims. The speculation of Mawardi 
(d. 1058) as to the origin of society is 
as thought-provoking as that of Hobbes or Rousseau. The 
Siiiasdtnania of Nizani-ul-Mulk \{\. 109^), Vazir of Malik Shah, 
the great Saljuq Sultan, the Akhlinj-i-NdrSiri of Khwaja Nasir- 
uddin Tusi (d. the great astronomer, mathematician 

and philoso})her, the Akhlaq-i-Jalali of Jalal-ud-din Dawani 
(d. 15()J2), have sought to base the foundations of tlie state on 
‘‘ethical doctrine, somewhat after Aristotle.” The contractual 
theory of society is denied by Muslim writers. Their thesis runs 
counter to the chaotic society of Hobbes or the free innocent 
society of Rousseau in which government comes as a later 
Institution. According to Muslim writers government is 
coeval with society, civilisation being based on human co- 
operation and division of labour. 

When Qutub-ud-din Aibak settled down in Inditi to rule 
over the empire of the Ghoris, he proceeded on traditional 
lines. He conquered new lands and consolidated his dominion. 
But apart from Islam and its democracy, he did not bring 
with liim any revolutionary ideas about state-craft. 

Though the successors of Qutub-ud-din did not produce 
any new administrative formulae, the 
Tile Slave Dynasty. establishment of the slave dynasty intro- 
duced not only the element of choice, 
but also that of fitness for the high office in the selection for 
kingship. The acceptance of a capable man, albeit a slave, as 
a sovereign by the people, had opened up avenues of possibilities 
of political advancement. Legal heirs were ’gnored in 
preference to men of servile origin. Aristocracy lay humbled, 

8— a. The above paragraph is based on a thoughtful article by Mr. A.Yusuf 
All on the Religious Polity of Islam in Islamic Culture^ Haidarabad, 
Vol. VII, No. I. 
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and social barriers were obliterated. While a brilliant 
ruler's son,” writes Lanc-Poole, is apt to be a failure, the 
slave of a real leader of men have often proved the equals of 
their master. The reason, of course, is that the son is a mere 
speculation. He may or may not inherit his father’s talents ; 
even if he does, the very success and power of the father 
creates an atmosphere of luxury that does not encourage 
effort; and, good or bad, the son is an immovable fixture ; 
only a father with an exceptional sense of public duty would 
execute an incompetent son to make room for a talented slave. 
On the other hand the slave is the ^ survival of the fittest;’ he 
is chosen for physical and mental abilities, and he can hope 
to retain his position in his master’s favour only by vigilant 
effort and hard service.” 

There can be no doubt that the regime of Qutub-ud-din, 
Iltamash and Balban was that of ‘ vigilant effort and hard 
service.’ But after the death of Balban, the Khiljis, the 
Tughlaqs and tlie rest followed the age-long system of 
hereditary succession, and India was deprived of an unique 
experiment in history. 

The Khiljis produced a remarkable man in the person of 
Ala-ud-din. He was the first monarch 
Rights of Kings in Islam, on the throne of Delhi who refused to 
follow the principles of Islamic Law. His 
own will and discretion was his guiding star. His severity and 
stern conduct gave peace and repose to the country but he 
inflicted great hardship and suffering on the people. Ala-ud- 
din’s political theory is indicated by the questions which he 
addressed to Qazi Mughis-ud-din. He enquired whether the 
great wealth which he had acquired with so much bloodshed 
at Devagir belonged to him. The Qazi replied, If I must 
s^Hiak the truth, treasure secured at Devagir was obtained by 
the army of Islam, and as such belongs to the public treasury.” 


9. Mediaeval luduif 64. 
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The Sultn-ii then encjiiired about the rights of the king and 
his children upon the public treasury. Hie Qa/i said, ‘‘ If 
Your Majesty will be guided by the example of the (first four) 
Khalifs, then you will take for yourself and your establishment 
the same sum as you have given to each soldier, namely, two- 
hundred and thirty-four fanka,s. If you would follow a 
middle course on the ground that you should not put yourself 
on the same level as the army in general, then you may take 
for yourself as much as you have alloited to your chief 
olTiccrs. If your Majesty is guided by the opinion of the 
politicians, then you will take from the treasury more than 
any other chief receives, so that your dignity may not be 
low (.red. I have put before you the three courses. You will 
have to answer on the Day of Reckoning for all the great 
wealth which you have bestowed upon your women.” 

Ala-ud-din stuck to his views and refused to be guided by, 
what appeared to him, the latitudinarian tendencies of the 
ecclesiastics. The rights of a king on the public treasury 
were succintly explained by Qazi Mughis-ud-din. Had the 
Sultan followed the precept and practice of the early Khalifs 
he would have conferred a blessing on the down- trodden 
masses. The conception of an autocratic state runs counter to 
Islamic principles, yet despots and autocrats have flourished 
in spite of them. The observations ma Je by the Qazi, however, 
bring into relief the charitable nature of Islamic laws, as 
compared with the unlimited license allowed to autocracy. 

Alauddin’s prototype was later on found in Muhammad 
Bin Tughlaq, both of whom tried to shed the influence of 
the Ulema. It is apparent that the general discomfort of the 
people was the direct consequence of the severity of their reign. 
Admittedly, there was peace in the country, but peace was 
gained at a heavy price. 

10. Tarikh-i-Firoz-shahi, 393 et seq. 
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Thei’c call Ikj no doubt that the ecclesiastics generally 
have a narrow outlook. Though they found it expedient to 
consider the frown and foibles of the reigning sovereign, 
and their inlluence had not saved the country from rack and 
ruin, yet in many cases, when their very life was at stake, 
tfiey had the courage to speak out their minds and challenge 
the whims of sovereigns. 

From the above survey it is clear that till the advent of 
the Mughals there was nothing in Indian 

N’o basis fur popular ])olity which contained in it germs 

of popular government. Writing of 
Akbai\ Vincent Smith says, “ He had no conception of any 
form of government other than autocracy of the most absolute 
possible kind, nor was any other form practicable in India 
of the sixteenth century. No materials existed in the country 
from which a system of administration could be evolved on 
lines of organic development”. The criticism levelled 
against the Mughals that they failed to evolve new political 
formuhe does not take into account either the current 
condition of the country or the traditional passivity of the 
people. Since the days of the Mahahharata India was 
much involved in petty dynastic contests to think of political 
theories. There have been bad and benevolent rulers ; 
there were those who sought the aid of ministers ; there 
were others who refused to be guided by anything but 
their sweet will. Hut, apart from copy-book preachings and 
precepts, the entire fabric of Indian polity consisted of 
nothing but warp and woof of autocracy. 

The Mughal system of administration owes its inception to 
the genius of Akbar. The adminis- 
Mughal System. trative measures of Sher Shah and 

the system prevailing in Persia and 

11. See ante, p. 11^. 

1*2. Akbar, the great Mughal, 35I-. 
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Trans-Oxania supplied him with ideas which he reshaped in a 
new form. The ensemble of the administrative machinery sent 
the author of the Ain into delightful raptures ; we are no less 
impressed by the brilliancy of Akbar’s genius. With few 
modifications the system lasted till the reign of Aurangzeb. 
The principles underlying the revenue administration of the 
Anglo-Indian government are based on the practice prevailing 
in the time of Akbar. “ The structure of the bureaucratic 
framework of government also still shows many trac^es of his 
handiwork. His institutions, therefore, are not merely of 
historical and antiquarian interest, but are in some degree the 
foundation of the system of administration now in operation.” 

The Mughal Emperors had no regular council of Ministers, 
but in practice the Emperor always held private consultations, 
known as J)ivan-}-khas, with the chief officers of the state. 
Affairs of moment were discussed in the council, though 
sometimes confidential matters were decided by the Emperor 
and the Vazir alone. 


The Chief departments of the central 
Chief Departments. follo\\S . 


administration were 


1. The Exchequer and the Revenue under (Finance 
Minister). 


2. The recruiting of the army and the Pay and Accounts 
Office under the linkshi (Paymaster). 


fb The Imperial Household, factories and stores 
{karkhnnas) under the khansarnan (Lord High Steward and 
Chamberlain). 


4. The Judiciary under the Qazi-ul'Qn::at , 

5. Religious endowments, charity and grants under 
S (1(1 r-ns -Sadr, 


13. Ibid. 13. 

14. M. U. (Beveridge), I. p. 328 ; Blochmann, J, A. S. B., Vol. XIJV, 
PC I. 297, 
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6. Censorship of Public Morals under the Mnhtasih, 

7. Intelligence and posts under Dtirof^hd Dak ChaiikL 

S. Escheat of pmpevty under the Biiyulat. 

Each department had a regular secretariat employing a 
large number of clerical staff. 

The offices of the Vakil and the Vazir were practically one 
and the same. In Ak bar’s time the 
The Prime IMinister. Prime Minister was always in charge of 
the Exchequer and revenue department 
in his capacity as D'lvan. 

Aurangzeb’s Prime Ministers were : — 

(1). Fa/il Khan. He held office for only a fortnight 
in June Kibb. 

Jafar Khan. He was related to Aurangzeb, having 
married one of the sisters of Mumtaz Mahal. He was Prime 
Minister from 1666 till his death in 1670. 

(b). Asad Khan. He was Jafar Khan’s sister’s son and 
he had married one of the sisters of Mumtaz Mahal. He was 
Prime Minister from 1676 till Aurangzeb’s death. He was 
the father of the famous general Zulfiqar Khan. 

The Divan was the highest officer of the revenue 
department. He sometimes bore the 
The Divan. courtesy title of the Vazir. He used 

to receive all revenue papers from the 
provinces and all orders for payments were to be signed by 
him. It was his duty to place before the Emperor an abstract 
of receipts and disbursements daily. He had to audit the 
accounts of different departments. All official records were 
under his control. He used to receive regular reports from 
liigh officers in the provinces. 

The Divan had two assistants designated as Divan-i-tan 
(tan is a contraction of tankhah) or Divan of salaries and the 
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Diva?i‘i-Kkahsa or Divan of crownlan^^s. The duties of the 
Divari-i-tan were to submit before the Emperor all facts 
relating to cash salaries or Jagirs and rent-free grant of land 
(ai?na), records of arrears and ranks of mansahdurs. Ha 
used to write firmans^ ahkams (imperial orders), paiivanahs 
for madad i-mash (subsistence allowance) and hash iil-huknis^ 
i, c,, letters by order of 4ie Emperor. 

The duties of Divan of crownlan Is were the following : — 

The posting of the Subahdaj's, faujdars, amiiis, devani 
officers, kroris (the collector of a revenue area yielding one 
kror of dam i. e,, 91 . lacs of rupees) and daroghas of the 
provinces, of the aviins^ viushrifs {i. c., auditors) of mahals^ 
treasurers of provincial treasuries, and collectors of dues from 
the zamindars. The Divan of Khalsa had to answer the 
enquiries of the lower officials, to issue letters-patent {sanad) 
for services ; to issue orders {parwanahs) on the parganahs 
assigning the cash salary of the Emperor’s sons and grand sons ; 
to write letters by order {hufib-ul-hukm) on any subject as 
desired by the Emperor ; to issue passports for roads and 
passes for workmen. 

He had also to submit to the Emperor in writing a 
summary of the despatches of the lower Divani officers and 
clerks that were fit to be reported, and to reply according 
to the regulations to those that required reply.” There were 
lists of papers which had to be read to the Emperor by the 
Divan of Khaim, He had also to report to the Emperor the 
cash balances of the treasuries very frequently and the doings 
of the 7:ammdarfi. 

The Divan of Khaim drew up the statement of the 
income and disbursement of the imperial camp and of all the 
mbaksy and kept the records of the tankha (allowance) of 
the Begams and lists of the mahals (villages) of the crown- 
lands,” 

lo. Mughal Administration y 3^-47. 
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The Bakhshi or paymaster combined in himself a variety 
of functions. His duties included the 

The Bakhshi. 

recruiting of the army, the maintenance 
of various registers, including the list of high officials 
(man.suhdar's) y the roster of the palace guards, the list of 
officers paid in cash, the rules regarding grants of pay, etc. 
It was also his duty to lay before the Emperor the complete 
muster-roll of the Imperial forces, whenever a battle was 
imminent. He had also to assign posts to several commanders 
on the field ; sometimes he assumed a high command himself. 
Though all salary bills had to be passed by the Baklushin 
the actual payment was made by the Divaii, The chief 
Bakhfihl was known as Mir-Bakhshi or first Bakh.vht, and his 
assistants were known as 2nd, 3rd and 4th Bakhshi, The 
Mir- Bakhsh] was always present at the Divan-i-Am ; he used 
to submit })ctitions of the mannabdars before the Emperor 
and receive his instructions regarding promotions and transfers. 

Tlie following is the list of the Head Bakhshis of 
Aurangzeb’s reign : — 

Muhammad Amin Khan (1659-1667), Danishmand Khan 
(1667-1670), Lashkar Khan (1670^1671), Asad Khan 
(1671-1676), Sarbuland Khan (1676-1679), Himmat Khan 
(1680-1681), Ashraf Khan (1681-1686), Ruhullah Khan I 
(1686-1692), Hahramand Khan (169J^-1702) and Nusarat 
Jang (1702-1707).^' 

The High Steward and Lord Chamberlain of the lm[)erial 
Household, known as Khan-i-Saman or 

Khttn’iSamnn. 

Mir-i-Saynan., was a high and important 
officer. He supervised the Emperor’s daily expenditure and 
accompanied him during marches. All personal servants of 
the Emperor were under him. 

There was no department for purchasing stores during 
the time of the Mughals. The state itself manufactured both 

l(i. The Army of the Indian Mughals^ p. 38. 

I'l. History of Aurangzeby 111, 78-79. 
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articles of consumption as well as that of luxury, harness, 
saddles, tents, carpets, robes of honour etc., — all these were 
manufactured in factories (karkhanas) which were under the 
direct control of the Khan-i-Saman, The State maintained 
several factories in various cities of the Emperor ; the 
appointment and dismissal of the employees and superintendents 
of the Karkhanas rested with the Khan-i-Saman, In 
Aurangzeb’s time there were 69 karkhanas including mint.^^ 

The following is the list of Aurangzeb’s KJian-i-Samans : 
Fazil Khan (166'4-1663), Iftihar Khan (1663-1670), Ashraf 
Khan (1670-1676), Ruhullah Khan 1 (1676- 1678), Muhammad 
Ali Khan (1678-1687), Kamgar Khan ( 1687-1688), Fazil 
Khan III (1688-1697), Khanazad Khan (Ruhullah Khan II) 
(1697-1704), Khudabanda Khan (1704-1707) (Sarkar, 
III. 80). 

Before describing the judicial system prevailing during 
^ , the Mughal period, it is proper to briefly 

consider the principles on which the 
system worked, and to relate the powers and duties of the 
Qazis who performed the functions of the judge in Muslim 
countries. 

Though the Quran is the guiding star of the Muslims and 
gives expression to Islam as a religion, neither in form nor 
in substance is it a Legal Code. In fact, only an infinitely 
small portion of the Book has reference to law. 

The QanunA-Shari^a is not ‘ law ’ in the modern sense 
of the term. It has its basis on something elevated high 
above human wisdom and knowledge. It has its source in 
divine ordinance. The distinction between the eternal law 
and man-made law is analogous to the distinction in Western 
jurisprudence between mala per se and mala prohibita. “This 
distinction,” writes a Muslim savant, “is often overlooked 

18. Mughal AdminiKtration, description Karkhanas 

in Bernier, p. S59. 
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by Muslim jurists, and more often still by their critics who 
allege that there can be no legislation in Islam, and Muslim 
Law is so fixed and inflexible that it petrifies society. In its 
best days Muslim Law was the most 

^^^j^urispruden^^^ flexible legal system in the world, and 

adopted itself to growing and changing 
needs in a spirit of conservative common sense. Its acceptance 
of this substratum of Religion and Ethics saved it from the 
legal rigidity and unreasonableness which marred certain 
stages of Roman Law and certain stages of pre- Benthamite 
English Law. In Muslim Law, as in all law, certainty and 
clearness are required as essentials. The ceitainty — the search 
after precision and precedents — can degenerate into rigid 
absurdity. If w'c would curb this tendency in human 
legislation by an appeal to the Higher Law, which, though it 
may seem vague, is more embedded in general principles, we 
are less likely to bring law into sharp opposition to justice. 
The appeal to the Higher Law also helps to curb the selfishness 
of the legislative or sovereign authority. In public and 
constitutional law, it is the boast of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence that unwritten conventions achieve more by 
their fluidity than rigid formulae. In Muslim jurisprudence 
the result is attained by the fluidity of the Higher Law. 
Nothing is more dangerous than precise enactments which 
are disregarded. Nothing is more conducive to progress and 
right living than a limitation of transitory legislation and 
an appeal to first principles in the light of a collective 
conscience. 

After the Quran the ITaditioiis or sayings of the Prophet 
{Sunfia) are the second source of law. 
Sources of Muslim Law. Under this head are included not only 
traditions about w^hat the Prophet said 
and did himself, but also that w^hich was done in his presence 


IS-a Islamic Cultur*, January, 19S3, p. 
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without his disapproval. This last represents pre-Islamio 
custonfiS and usages. 

The third foimdation of the law is the Ijma, that is, the 
agreement of the jurists on a question of law. 

The fourth source was Qiyas or reasoning by analogy from 
the Qitrai}, the Siinna and Ijrna. Analogy, however, is 
limited in scope, as it does not purport to create new principles. 
To supply the hiatus in law Imam Abu Hanifa adopted 
Istihsaii which literally means approbation, and may be 
translated “ liberal construction or juristic preference.” 

The doctrine of Istihsan was objected to by Imam Malik 
who laid down that ordinarily analogy was to be the n.cans 
by which the law should be made to expand, but if it appears 
that a rule indicated by analogy is opposed to general 
utility, then Lsthslah ^ amendment,’ should be resorted to.” 

Another mode of reasoning in law is Ijtihad (labouring 
hard or studying intensely to arrive at a sound judgment). 
Though so far as Sunnis are concerned the Ijtihad or theorising 
in law is said to have ceased with the death of Imam Hanbal 
in 856 A. D., the capacity of growth in Muslim law was not 
arrested as the Qazis and Muftis wore given wide discretion 
in applying the law to facts. As an analogy we might 
mention the fact that though “ the Chancellor in England 
with his clerks could frame new writs, it was for the Common 
Law judges to decide on their validity.” 

Though apparently the creative period of Muslim Law 
seems to have ended “ in reality, the 
Its endurin;? merit. outstanding feature is the introduction 
of the pre-Islamic legal conceptions^ — 
the revival of the old Greco-Roman ideas. These ideas were 

19. Prinriples of Muhammadan Lav> by F. B. Tyabji, p. go. 

^0. Ibid, 91. 

91. Holland, Jurisprudenctf 69. 
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represented by the jurists {Fuqaha)^ in contradistinction to 
the upholders of the Sunnah. The old school, however, would 
not yield straight away and was still predominant in two 
very important provinces — Pars and Syria — besides Sindh. 

Two separate systems of law — the religious {QanunA-Shart) 
and the common law {Qanun^i-Urf) -htivG, prevailed in 
Islamic States. Suits relating to marriage, inheritance and 
pious foundations {zcakf) were decided according to canon 
law. Shari^a has prevailed in “ all fields w^hich in the popular 
mind are more or less closely connected with religion ” 
“ In the field of commercial h.w, practice wont its course 
unencuumbered. Constitutional and criminal law, law relating 
to war and taxation, and all the more important suits 
regarding property, were more and more appropriated })y the 
temporal power, and cases were settled by a mixture of 
arbitrariness, local custom, and a feeling of etpiity. Thus 
everywhere in Islam, (piite independent of western influence, 
a two-fold legal practice has grown uj). wliich may be called 
the religious and the temporal.” (Eriri/rlopirdfa (if Islam), 
“ There is no doubt,” writes an eminent orientalist, “ that 
the high ethical standard of certain parts of Arab Law acted 
favourably on the development of our modern concepts ; and 
herein lies its enduring merits. ” {Legm q of Islam). 

The duties of the Qazi are thus described * “ If in any 

The Qa-i perplexed by opposite 

proofs, let him reflect upon the case, and 
determine as he shall judge right ; or for greater certainty 
let him consult other able lawyers, and if they differ after 
weighing the argument, let him decide as appears just. Let 
him not fear or hesitate to act upon the result of his judgment 
after a full and deliberate examination.” 

89. The Renaissance of Islam. 

93. Fataxoa-i'Alamffiri translated in Morley’s Digest, Vol. I, 
p. CCXL; set Principles of Muhammadan Laxc, 97. 
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Hniuii-al-Rashid was the first Khalif who gave the title of 
Chief Qa::i to Qazi Abu Yusuf. In the appointment letter 
drawn up in 97() A. D , the Khalif recommends constant 
study of the Quran ; punctual fulfilment of prayers ; just 
treatment of the parties ; that is to say, he is to show no 
preference or partiality to a Muslim as against a Jew or a 
Christian. He is to walk with dignity ; speak little and 
gently ; not to look round too much, and be restrained in his 
movements. He is to select witnesses discreetly and to keep a 
watchful eye over them. He must protect orphans and 
supervise charitable institutions, and regarding such matters 
as he cannot decide according to the Quran and the Siuinah 
he is to consult the learned. Should they agree among 
themselves that the Qar:i has erred in his decision he (the 
Qa:si) must set the decision aside.” 

“ This body of learned men,” writes Metz, absolutely 
independent of the State, thus constitute the highest tribunal. 
Through them democracy, the sovereignty of the community 
of the faithful, maintained its position in the important sphere 
of Law.” * . - . 

According to Islamic jurisprudence, the Khalif was the 
supreme judge of the faithful. In the provinces the Gover- 
nor was the Khalif’s deputy, who exercised judicial powers for 
him. But the manifold duties of the Governor compelled him 
to appoint Qa::is (judges) who did judicial work alone. It 
was for this reason that the jurisdiction of the Qazi was never 
marked off from that of the Governor. 

In accordance with the defeudalization of the Empire 
under the Abbasid the Qazi was removed from the authority 
of the GoveiMor and was either appointed direct by the Khalif 

21. The Renaissance of Islam translated by S. Khuda Bakhsh in 
Islamic Culture, Haidarabad, Vol. V. No. I p. 136-137. 

25. Wellhausen, Die rclR/wns-politischeu opposition- parteien, 78. 
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or at lcn.^b confirmed by him. Mansur was the first to appoint 
judges at the capitals of the provinces. 

Ever since the days of the first Abbasid tlie position of the 
Qazi rose in importance. Though hither- 
IVitiori of tiic Qazls. to the Quzi attended the Governor’s 
levee, the Qazi appointed by Harun- 
al-Rasliid in A. D. refused the invitation to attend. In 
the 9t}i century, liowever, there was such a change that the 
Governors used to wait upon the Qazls, This practice was 
siibse(|uenLly dropped as the Qazis were found too proud to 
rise to receive the governors. There was so much respect for 
the judicial post that Qazi Al-Isfaraini of Baghdad could 
siuy to Khalif Qadir that he dare not dismiss him, while he, 
the Qazi, need only write to Khorsan to shake the Khalif’s 
throne. 

Ill early days jiious people demurred from accepting tlie 
post of a Qazi, Imam Abu Hanifa refused to accept judge- 
ship, in spite of the lash. 

The question whether a Qazi should accept a salary or 
not was at one time keenly debated. The Abbasids, however, 
who had raised the status of the Qazis gave them high emolu- 
ments. 

Originally the Qazi used to sit in the chief mosque, but 
aliout tlie middle of the 9th century of the Christian era, the 
orthodox reaction regarded the use of tlie mosque as the 
court of the Qazi as a desecration of God’s House and for- 
bade it. 

In the early days the litigants used to stand before the 
Qazis. When a prince of the Umayyid dynasty refused to 

This and the following paragraphs are based on Renaissance des 
Islam by Metz, translated by S. Khuda Baksh in the Islamic Cnlturet 
Huidarabad. According to Maulana Shihli, the second Khalif appointed 
(^azis at Kufa and Basra (Al-Faruif). 
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stand he was compelled to withdraw his suit. Later on the 
parties were allowed to sit in a row before the Qa;^i. When 
the Khalif Mahdi had a law-suit with his mother the Q^izi 
asked the Khalif to sit among the litigants. 

The Qazi wore the black colour of the Abbasid officials. 
In the 9th century A. 1). the high conical hat, galansuzvak, 
like the English top-hat, became the official head gear of the 
judges. 

“By the side of the court of the Qadi stood the temporal 
court {A 71 Nazar fil viazalnn). All 
A woman as a judge. matters for which the Qadi was consi- 
dered too weak or for which a masterful 
hand was needed, came up before this court. In all Muslim 
countries these two courts existed side by side. But their 
respective jurisdiction was nowhere clearly defined,” The rights 
that have now been given to women by Europe were accorded 
in Islam a thousand years earlier. “In 918 A, D. actually a 
lady presided over Mazalwi, Opinion was divided whether a 
woman should be appointed a judge. At least the famous 
Tabari spoke in favour of such a proposal.” 

“ The judgment was written judgment. Some of these 
have become classics of literature.”-' 

The functions of a Qazi arc strictly those of a judge, but 
we find that in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, he was practi- 
cally the head of the civil administration. The Indian province 
according to the historian Baihaqi was administered through a 
Q(t7A and a commander-in-chief both of whom resided at Lahore. 
“ The Qazi was the head of the civil administration and collected 
taxes and dispensed justice, while the commander-in-chief 
made war, took tribute, seized upon elephants and chastised 
refractory Hindu chiefs.” (Elliot, II, p. 118). 

27, “ Such as those of Tahir in Ibn Taifur, Kit^ Baghdad, fol. b; 
of Maaiun in Baihaqi, of Sahib Ibn Abbad in Thaalabi, KhasaU 

Khas, Cairo 1909, p. 73,” quoted in Renaissance Des Islam, 
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In dealing with the judicial system of the Mughals some 
writers have mistakenly supposed that 
Mughal judicial system. “■ no code of civil or criminal law 
existed ; no recoivls of proceedings, 

civil or criminal were kept and little or no attention 

was paid to oaths. 

The Mughals did 7iot interfere with the personal laws of the 
Hindus whose cases were decided hy learned Hrcalimaiis on the 
basis of the Code of Manu and the Sha.stra.s, As for the Muslims, 
the laws of Islam were uniformly the laws of the Mughals, 
the Arabs and the Persians. 'Phe Indian Muslims had the accu- 
mulated experience of a vast body of jurists of different countries 
from Morocco to Mongolia at their disposal. 'Phe number of 
commentaries on civil law is legion. The compilation of the 
Fn(aica-i-Al(tm(fni hy the order of Aurangzeb should disprove 
the theory Unit there was no code of civil or criminal law. 

The criminal law somewhat varied in different Muslim 
countries, pnrlicidarly tlie forms of 

Criniinal Law. punishment. The ])rescribed form of 

punishment for theft, for instance, is 
the cutting off the riglit hand, (Quran, V, J37-bcS). Put Timur 
commanded thieves to })c put tp death in violation of the 
Quranic law. The punishment for highway robbery is the 
deprivation of hands and feet ; but Aurangzeb gave discretion 
to the Suhuhdar and officers of the Adalaf to imprison the 
offender till he manifested signs of poniienec 

When mutilation was the usual foian of punishment for 
various ciimes, Aurangzeh’s leniency did excite adverse 
comment. Khafi Khan’s observalion that “from the respect 
for the Holy Law he did not make use of punishment, and 
without punishment the administration of the country cannot 

!?8. Mughal Jlule iu India by S. M. Kdwardes and H. L. O. Ga^ret^, 
189-190. 

^9. p. 280. 
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be carried on” may be true. But judged from modern 
standards, it will be admitted that if Aurangzeb erred, he 
erred in a right direction. 

The manner of the times is indicated by the following 
letter addressed by the English Company at Bombay, dated 
j2th July, 1671 : “We have of late several robberies com- 
mitted on this island, notwithstanding, when convicted, they 
are not only severely punished but also lose one and both 
their ears in the ])illory, yet they take no warning, whereas 
if one or two of the notoriests were hanged for example sake 

without doubt it would be a great terryfying to the rest 

We shall think of sonic severe punishment to inflict on them, 
our power not extending to death, and the company’s laws 
being very remiss as to any notorious robbery,” 

The Muslim jurists have evolved a criminal code out of 
a loose mass of rules and precedents, and, as we have seen 
above, local conditions have always prevailed to modify 
previous decisions. We are not in posscvssion of the criminal 
law as devised by Akbar or Shahjahan, but the Penal Code of 
Aurangzeb gives us an idea about the judicial notions of the 
age.‘^^ There is also a chapter devoted to criminal law in the 
Fatazca-i-Alam(jin. 

The most striking provision in Aurangzeb’s Penal Code 
is that imprisonment for various crimes was inflicted not for a 
fixed period but till the time when the offender showed signs 
of repentance. 

The law of evidence and proof is described in different 
chapters of the Fatazea, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the Qnzh or judges paid scanty attention to rules. 

“In controversies and decisions of right,” says Ovington, 
“oaths are administered and made use of here, as well as 
in Christendom,” (// Voyage to Surat iu 1689, p. 138.) 

30. Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 105, pp. ItS 1-186. 

31. Mirat, pp. s^79-281; Mughal Administration, 
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The disputes relating to civil rights were put in writing ; 

oaths were administered to parties, issues 

Civil disputes. were struck and after taking evidence 

a short judgment was delivered. The 
writer has seeii a record, relating to some civil suit, in posses- 
sion of a Mahant in Benares in which the above {)rocedure is 
set for til. 

VV'^e have not coaie across a:iy judginent of a cri iiinal 
case. There can be no doubt that petty cases were tried 
summarily, but the scope of cases triable summarily were very 
wide. The capital cases involving the penalty of death were 
reported to the Emperor after enquiry by the Q ni. The 
reports used to be co.nplete in all detail so as to enable the 
Emperor to come to a correct h tiding. In the fir man issued 
in 1()72, the Subahdar was enjoined to emjuire into the cases 
of undeiirial prisoners in different Karhahrls and jiolice 
i'hahutaras (platforms) onc3 every month, to release the inno- 
cent, and urge the speady trial of others. *- As there were 
many police stations and judges' courts in a province it is 
evident that short records of every case used tf> be sent to the 
Governor. 

Tlie Emperor was the supreme legal authority ; but he 
always consulted the Qnzi-nl-qnzat, the 
Governor’s cVjurt. head Qazi of the Eimpire in giving deci- 

sions. The Governors, as represen- 
tatives of the Emperor, tried both civil and criminal cases, 
and sat not only as a C\)urt of First Instance but also as a 
Court of Appeal within their respective jurisdiction Every 
city and large village had its Qazi who was appointed by the 
Qcizi-ul-quzat . 

From the perusal of different firmans we find that the 
jurisdiction of the Qazi extended over an area which is now 
3*2. Mirafy 
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iin ler the control of a Tahuldar in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. There were about three or four Qazi.'t, 
within the territorial jurisdiction of a faujdur. 

The Qazl was helped by a Mufti who, acting as assessor, 
propounded the law. The {indings of the Qa'^i were carried 
out by the Mird-adl (a justiciary). Another law officer was 
the Djrogh'A-i-aUaldt who was the head of the ministerial 
stair of the Judge’s Court and who was also in charge of the 
records. This office was, however, abolished by Aurangzeb. 

At the end of his reigii Aurangzeb ordered that the 
Court of Justice {divan^i-adalat) 
I)iran~i-M(izuUm. should in future be designated divan-i- 

innzalim^'^^ In Baghdad there were two 
separate courts with distinct jurisdiction, the Court of the 
Quzi and the Divan annazr fil Mazalhn (Board for the 
Inspection of Grievances). •5'’ The one administered religious 
law wliile the other customary law. Divan-i-Mazalim was a 
temporal C/Ourt. As in India the Qnzi had jurisdiction both 
over religious and temporal matters, hence the change made 
by Aurangzeb. 

Apart from their legal duties, the officers of judicial 
department always accpiainted the Emperor with the grievances 
of the public. When the Emperor came to know through 
the officers of the Dar-ul-Adaldi-ul-Alia (office of the Chief 
(^azi) that the faujdar of Palanpur was forcibly collecting a 
tax for grazing of cows {gau-charai) and for fodder of horses, 
he reprimanded the Divan of the province for allowing the 
collection of a prohibited cess.'’*'’ 

315. Mirut, 371. 

31. M. A. 160. 

35. Orient under the Caliphs by S. Khuda Baksh, 2y3-29"2; l^ho7't 
History of the Saracens by Arnir Ali, 402-143. 

36. Mirat, 276. 
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At {uiothci* occasion when Khawju Abdullah, the Qazi- 
ulrQuzat informed the Emperor that the Court peons of 
Ahmadibjtd were eolleeting money by violence from passers- 
by on tlie road, the Divan was ordered to punish the 
offenders. 

In Jahangir's time, it was also the duty of the Qizi of 
Surat to calculate the value of all goods 
Duties of V imported in to the town for purposes 

of levying ciislom duty. {Jahangir'" a 

India.) 

In l iter part of the reign the Qazi.s were asked to look 
after the treasuries of Bait-iil-Mal, The distribution of 
clothing to tlie poor was also effected in the jiresence of the 
Qazi.'^'^ The Koheal was a subordinate of the Q,azl and 
received orders froiti him {Sforia, If, 4^i1). 

From a jinn an in my posscssioii, it appears that the Qazl 
also acted as a Registrar. All deeds relating to sale, 
mortgage and trust of [)roperty usually bore the seal of the 
i)a^ii. J'he deeds used to be attested by marginal witnesses; 
those that were illiterate used to make some mark or sign on 
the document. 

The Qazis discharged tlieir duties in Muhakania-i-adaJat 
which was open to the ])ublic. When Aurang/.eb learnt that 
the judges of Ciijrat used to sit in their offices on only two 
days in the week, while on two other days they presented 
themsL'lves before the Governor, and treated the remaining 
throe dtiys as holidays, he ordered that they shoidd attend 
office for live days, visit the Governor on Wednesday and 
take a h«)liday on Friday. The officers of the court were 
enjoined to sit in their offices from one hour after daybreak 
till the time of zohar prayer (a little after midday).'’*^ 

:I8. Mirat, SlIS. 

31). Ibid, 375. 
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In Jnhangir’s time the Qazi^ used to sit only for four 
days in the week. {Jahangir's India, 57.) 

As related before, the Governor had judicial powers. 
Any party aggrieved by the decision of the local Qazi had the 
right to prefciv an appeal before the Governor. But owing 
to long distances few people reached the Governor’s Court. 
The Governor in his capacity of a judicial ofHcer was always 
helped by the provincial Qazi. 

The final Court of Appeal was tlie Kniperor himself. 

Aurangzeb held no public Darhar on 
Emperor as a Judge. Wednesday but decided cases in his 
private chamber. Bernier writes, ‘‘ On 
another day of the week he devotes two hours to hear in })rivate 
the petitions of ten persons selected from the lower orders and 
})resented to the King by a good and rich old man. Nor does 
he fail to attend the Justice-Chamber, called Adalat khanah on 
another day of the week, attended by two principal 

The Qazi-ul-Quzat was always in attendance and after 
discussing tlie points of law with him the hiniperor decided 
the cases. 

Though the Qnzi had the pow(;r to cfindemn anyone to 
death, he cannot order execution without first reporting to 
the King three times.”^’ 

The power of life and death is the Emperor’s preroga- 
tive, which he hardly vouchsafes to communicate to any civil 
judge, except they l)e at a distance, but reserves tliat authority 
entirely to himself, of pronouncing the sentence of execution ; 
and if the offender is at a distance, his crime is times 

transmitted by a messenger to the Moghul who determines 
sometimes without sending for the offender, according to the 
account of the matter that is sent him.”*- 

40. Bernier, 263. 

41. Storia, II, 419. 

42. A voyage to Suraty 13^, 
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According to the above authority, there has not been a 
criminal for this Hi) years that has suffered a capital punish- 
ment at Sui-at.” The above quotation refers to a period 
before 16*92. 

European travellers have complained of the corruption 
and venality of the Qazl'i Pelsaert, 
Venality of the f^nzis. writing about Jahangir’s administration, 
says, ‘‘All capital cases, such as thefts, 
murders, or crimes are finally disposed of by the Governor, 
if the criminals are poor and unable to pay, and the sweepers 
drag them out to execution with very little ceremony. In 
the case of other offences the criminals are seldom or never 
executed. Ordinary (picstions of divorce, quarrels, fights, 
threats and the like, are in the hands of the Kotxval and the 
One must iiideed be sorry for the man who lias to 

come to judgment before these godless ‘ un-judges;’ 

everyone stands with hands open to receive, for no mercy or 
(compassion can be had except on payment of cash. This 
fault sliould not be attributed to judges or officers alone, for 
the evil is an universal plague ; from the least to the greatest, 
right up to the King himself, everyone is infected with 
insatiable greed,”*’’ 

There is no doubt that there is an element of truth in 
what Pelsaert says, but he has painteil the picture in somewhat 
sombre colours. In our own day it will be found that there is 
plenty of corruption at least among the ministerial staff of 
almost every department, but inspite of it there is a good 
balaiKcc of justice and fair-dealing in the present administra- 
tion. We think that same was the case in the Mughal period, 
though the method of administration was different. 

43. The Uemonstrantie of Francisco Pelsaert, translated by Moreland 
as Jahangir's India^ p, 6T. 
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Wc shall conclude the subject by ijuoting Ovington : “He 
( Aurangzeb ) is the nniin ocean of 
Auran^zeb’s Justice. justice and equity, and from him all the 
smaller rivulets of wealth How, and to 
him they all pay tribute, and return again. He (jencrally 
(Irtermine.s zeith twact ju.slicc mid equity; for there is no 
pleading of peeridge or privilege before the Emperor, but 
the meanest man is soon, heard by Aurang^Zehe as the ehief 
Omrah, Which makes the Omrahs very circumspect of 
their actions, and punctual in their payments; because all 
complaints against them are readily adjusted, and they never 
want jealous rivals at court who are willing to bring them 
into disgrace with their king for any fault.”*^ 

In Aurangzeb's reign, the following were the (diief 
Qa:ds\ Abdvd Wahab Holira (16»59-1()'75 Shaikh-ul-Isalam 
(1()7()- 1()H3), Say y id Abu Said (1683-1 (>85), Khawjah 
Abdullali (1685-1698), Muhammad Akram (1698-1706), 
Mulla Haider ;1706-1707).‘‘' 

All petitions of pious men and scholars for sustenance 
allowance in cash or for rent-free grant 
of land for ecclesiastical and bene- 
volent purposes used to be presented to the Emperor through 
Sadr-us-sadur. Sayurghtl (Turkish) Madadimash, alma 
were different names for the rent-free grant of land. The 
distribution of food and clothing to the needy during the 
time of famine and scarcity used to be done through the 
sadi'o He was the Emperor’s Almoner and spent vast sums 
in charity on behalf of the sovereign. Allowance to students 
and servants of mosques wove distributed by the mdr. Every 
province had its local sadr who was subordinate to the chief 
sad)\ The following were the chief sadrs of Aurangzeb’s 
reign: Sayyid Hidayatullah (1658-1660), bheikh Mirak 


I t. A voyage to Surat in 1689 (Oxford University Press, 19:29) p. 190, 
to. History of Aurangzeb, III, 81. 
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( 1 660- H)G 1 ), Qalich Khmi (1661-1667), Hazvi Klim (1667* 
1G81), Khan (!()«]), Sharif Khan 1()HM()82), Fazil 

Khan II (HJhii-lGSS), Qa/.i Abdullah (1698), Muliaminad 
Amin Khan II (Ciiin Baliadur) (1 OOS-l'1 07).^’’ 

The office of a censor is of ancient origin. In India 

Asoka appointed officers for enforcing 
Censor of Morals. , ... 

the regulations concerning the sanctity 

of animal lifcj. In the seventh century of the Christian era 

King Harsha inflicted capital punishment on persons who 

used flesh as food. In the twelfth century, Kumarpala, 

King of (iujarat, after his conversion to Jainism “ took up 

the doctrine of the sanctity of animal life with the most 

inordinate zeal, and imposed savage penalties upon violators 

of his rules. An unlucky merchant, who had committed 

the atrocious crime of cracking a louse, was brought before 

the special court at Anhilwara, and punished by the 

confiscation of his whole property.”^' 

Aurangzeb appointed censors of morals {muhtusib) to 
enforce Islamic commands and prohibitions (avir zva nilu)y — 
such as sale of wine and other intoxicants, gambling and 
sexual iiiiniorality. It was the duty of the vuihlasih to 
persuade rvluslims to offer their daily prayers and observe 
the fast of ram::.aH and other religious rites and ceremonies. 
If slaves, male or female, ran away from their master, they 
were to be restored to the latter without any compensation. 
An important duty entrusted to the censor was the 
rcaUsuiion of debts f tom the debtors emd pnrjincj the same 
to the creditors zeithout charging any feed^ Though the 
profession of money-lending was not as common as it is to-day, 
it was less open to malpractices in the Mughal period than 
at present. 

•Kj. Ibidy 81 . 

•17. Eurltj History of India by V. Smith (i^nd editiou) p. lo*9-17o. 

48. Miraty ^260-151. 
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The Jimhtasib discharged some of the duties now performed 
by Municipal Boards. If any one, contrary to regulations 
screened off a part of the street, or closed the path, or 
threw dirt and sweepings on the road, or if any one 
seized the portion of the bazar area reserved for public 
traffic, the censor was to remove the obstruction and enforce 
the regulations.^-' 


There were three sets of persons who supplied news 

Intelligeniie Government, (1) Waquynh navis, 

andlosts. Khufiyah navis and (J5) Harknrah, 

The first was a public reporter while the other two were secret 
reporters. 

Every large town and province had a news-writer. A 
zvaq ayah-navis was attached to every field-army and to the 
head(piarters of princes. The news -writer stationed at pro- 
vincial headquarters appointed his agents in different districts 
and in the offices of town, district and provincial authorities. 
The waq ay ah- navis sent his report every week,"’'' The 
khufiyah- navis sent his report secretly to the itnperial head- 
quarters without the knowledge of local authorities. 

The reports of news writers were received by Daroyha 
Dak Chauki who submitted them to the Emperor. They used 
to be read out to the Emperor in the Zenana, 


The reports were sent in a hollow cylinder, the mouth of 
which was sealed. There were relays of 
Stationed at a distance of few 
miles who ran to the next station and 
delivered the mail {dak), “The king’s letters are trans- 

mitted with incredible speed, because royal runners are posted 

i9. Mughal Administration^ 30. Duties of Muhtasib in Al-Fnruq by 
Maulana Shibli. 

50. Manucci, II. 331; A Vogags to Surat in 1689, p. 13T. 
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in the villages 4 or 5 kos apart, taking turns of duly through- 
out the (lay an 1 the night, and they take over a letter 
immediately on its arrival, run with it to the next village in a 
breath, and hand it over to another messenger. So the letter 
goes steadily on, and will travel SO kos between night and 
day.”-’^^ It is surprising to find the r.ipidity with which the 
imperial letters were carried from one end of the 
country to the other. From the dates mentioned in the 
letters collected in the yldah-i-AIamgit i wc find that in 
Aurangzeb’s time it took only six days for a letter to reach 
Haiderabad from Delhi. In Akbar’s reign a letter reached 
Ahmadahad from Ag^a in five days. ‘‘The distance cannot 
be less than five hundred miles, and the iMte exceeds that of 
our best regulated posts in India. Four thousand runners 
were in permanent pay, some of whom, on extraordinary 
occasions, have performed a journey of seven hundred kos in 
ten days. Fourteen hundred miles in ten days, with post 
horses. 

Aurangzel) kept himself well-informed. The princes were 
in mortal dread of the news- writers. Some stray words 
dropped in the privacy of the harem sometimes brought forth 
Aurangzeb’s trenchant remarks reminding the princes of the 
utmost care that they must to observe in their words and deeds. 

Tlu* Mughal Ciovernuient confiscated the personal pro- 
perty of every nobleman after his death. 

that every officer was 
indebted to the State which took posses- 
sion of his property until the accounts were cleared. The 
Mughal manfttihdarfi took advances and loans from the 

.50 Jahangir\s Jndia, 58. 

.50-a. lihtory of the Rise of the Mohammedan Power in India by John 
Brigirs, Vol. II ; for postal system of Muhammad bin Tugblaq, see Travels 
of Ibn Batata. 
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Government in the form of casli, qiiipments or furniture. The 
assignment of jafjh.s in lieu of pay was in proportion to the 
contingent ordered to he kept by him. A nobleman was 
entitled to the entire income of his only when ho 

brought his full contingent to the muster. The troops of 
inans^uhdars were periodically inspected, and, more often than 
not, the contingent fell short of the (piota prescribed in the 
letter of appointment. 'Fhis involved a reduction of th(‘ 
allowance which was entered in registers in the form of a loan. 
An account showing the amount of salary earned, and advances 
and loans (including the cut in the allowance) was kept by 
auditors. Various circumstances, however, usually intervened 
hindering the final adjustment of accounts. When a noble- 
man died, invariably he left a heavy debt behind him. The 
State, therefore, confiscated his property ; but as soon as the 
debt was satisfied, the remaining property was handed over 
to the legal heiivs of the deceased. Aurangzeb’s instructions 
were very definite that if the deceased officer owed nothing 
to the State, his entire property was to be given to his heir. 
{Miral, 185, 819). In the latter part of his reign he 

issued orders to the divan of Ahmadabad not to confiscate the 
property of those men whose heirs were still in Government 
service. {Mirat, ) Perhaps it is tlie above firman on the 
basis of which the author of the M(d a.si r-i-Alam (jiri says that 
Aurangzcb abolished the system of escheat from his dominions. 

Inspite of the fact that the nobles freely took loans from 
the Government, yet in almost every case there was the 
temptation to the debtors to conceal their property within 
their life-time. Apart from the loss to the State, — as many 
officers left little property — the system encouraged reckless 
extravagance and left a balance of ill-feeling among the 
heirs of the deceased after the accounts were adjusted. 

The huyutal was the title of the officer who registered 
the propei-ty of deceased persons. 
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The system of escheat prevailed in ancient times in one 
form or another. We find that the Goths who settled in 
Italy during the fith century after Christ had the same status 
ns mercen aides, or travellers, or hostages. They were not 
treated as Roman citizens. As a conserpience, if they died 
on Roman soil their property fell to the state as unowned 
property, there being no legal heir, the laws of inheritance 
nota})pl3ing to them. (Bury, Invasion of Europe hij the 
Barharinns), 

\n Br'th'ispnti DJi irm isistra the following verse is 

found . ‘‘ Should any partner in trade hapjxin to die through 

want of proper care, his goods must be shown (and delivered) 

to officers appointed by the King/’ (tjuoted in Majumdars’ 

Corporate IJfe in Ancient Iinlia), 

I’he Muglial army was recruited from four different 

sources, namely, ( 1 ) contingents supplied 
The Army. , .... .> • / 

])y tributary Raj is ; {U) (contingents 

raised by Mansabdars ; (3) DakhUi or supplementary troops 
paid by state but cmnmanded by inansahdars ; (4) Ahadis or 
gentlemen- troopers consisting of young men of position recruited 
individually. They were not distributed among the inansah- 
dam like the DakhUi troops, but were under the command of a 
great noble and had their own bakhshi. 

The number of troops supplied by the Rajas is nowhere 
mentioned. But we find from the letters of Prince Azam 
that the Rana of Udaipur used to furnish a quota of one 
thousand horsemen."'^ When Shahjahan sent Jaswant Singh 
to oppose the advance of Aurangzeb, the Rajah had a con- 
tingent of eight thousand Rajputs with him.*’- 

The viansahdam were required to equip and furnish a 
certain number of men, horses, and elephants. For instance, 
a man with a rank of one thousand was obliged to keep two 

51. See ante, pp. 933, 936 and 933. 

59, Bernier, 39. 
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luiii(U*od aiul fifty horsemen of different races — sixty-four 
Pathaiis, sixty-four Muglials, sixty-four Rajputs ; the 
remainder were Sayyids, Sheikhzadas and so forth. 
(Manucci, II. 375 ; IH. 25J^). The Dakhili and Jkadi 
troops were not numcious. 

It is difficult to estimate the total strength of the Mughal 
army. The cavalry in Akbar’s time 
tinn.beiv<l about 2,50,000. 
Shahjahan’s army was estimated to 
number 4,40,000 consisting of ^2, 00,000 cavalry, 8,000 
Afmisaljdars, 7,000 Ahadis, 4t),000 musketeers and artillerymen, 
and 1,85,000 cavalry commanded by princes and nobles.-’^ 
According to Bernier, in Aurang/eb’s time “ the effective 
cavalry, commonly about the king’s person, including that of 
Rajas and Pathnns, amount to thirty-five or forty thousand ; 
which, added to those in the provinces, forms a total of more 
than two hundred thousainl horse. The same authority 
puts the strength of the infantry at three hundred thousand. 

The pay of the foot-soldier ranged between Rs. 1 0 and Rs. 20 
per month ; a trooper with one horse drew Rs. 5i5 a month. 

There was no uniform for the soldiers ; there was no 
official arrangement for transport, and no commissariat service 
existed. Supplies were provided by huge bazars marching 
with the camp, and by the noiiiadic tribe of Banjaras, who 
made a profession of carrying grain with which to feed 
armies ” (V. Smith). 

The artillery was of two kinds, the heavy and the light 
which was also called the artillery of the 

The Artillery. stirrup because it was inseparable from 

the king’s person. Most of the canons 
were made of brass. Each piece of this light artillery was 

53. iSlnd'us in MuyJml India ^ p. 20. 

51. Bernier, 2i‘). According i.o Manucci, cavalry amounted to 
290,000 (11. 422-1.31). 

55. Ibid, 217. 
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nioiiiitcnl on a well-made and handsomely painted carriage, 
containing two ammunition chests, one behind and another 
in front, and ornamented with a variety of small red streamers. 
Tlie c irriage, with the driver, was drawn by two fine horses, 
and attended by a third liorse, led by an assistant driver as 
a relay.” Tliere were also swivel guns, “ a small field-piece of 
the size of a double musket,” attached on the back of a camel. 

There W(*r(‘ a number of foreigners employed as artillery- 
men receiving as much as Rs. J^OO a month, but in the time 
of Aurangzeb their number was reduced and generally their 
pay was fixed at Rs. 

A replies were still in use. An archer could discharge 
eight arrows in much tlie same time rs a musketeer could 
loud his gun twice. 

When the Kniperor ordered any general to proceed in any 
direction with his arm)', it was necessary for him to appear 
on the river bank within sight of the palace windows at 
Delhi and parade the wdiole of his cavalry and infantry. 
I’hree days alter the inspection he must begin his inarch. 

'i'hough the jiianaubdanf were capable men and some of them 
were efficient commanders and good 

Weakness of 11 , o Mughal „„„,y inherent 

defects in the Mughal ariiiy. The 
recruitment of soldiers was not effected by oiie central 
aulliority. Kvery tnanfuibdar raised his (|U()ta of men 
according to his own clioicc witli the result that the latter 
more of leu followed the hirtimes of their immediate masters 
rather than of tlie sovereign. They feared or respected their 
])iy-masters, but they were not moved with a common loyalty 
to the Emperor. Their pay was always in arrears and they 
lived on the meagre sustenance allowed to the n by their 

o(). Ibid, 

o7. Storia, IV. 
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fivaricious musters. The manmbdara were invariuhly guilty 
of false musters, and did their best to cheat the government, 
'rhough the preparation of descriptive rolls and the branding 
of horses partially checked the evil, but it was not eradicated. 
But the greatest defect of the army was its unwicldiness. 
It was incapable of swift military strokes. The cumbrous 
equipage of the imperial camp resisted the rapidity of 
movement. The viunsuhdarft in their turn moved about 
with all the paraphernalia of the Court with the result that 
they were out-man(euvred by the Maratha light horse. 
There were serious intrinsic defects in the system of the 
Mughal army. 

The Mughals had no navy in the modern sense of the 

term. A flotilla of armed boats was sta- 
Thc Navy. . i i 

tinned at Dacca to protect the coast of 

Bengal against foreign pirates of the Arakan coast. When 

Mir Jumla was appointed Viceroy of Bengal the expenditure 

on the flotilla {namvara) amounted to fourteen lacs of rupees. 

But piracy went on unchecked. At last Shaista Khan, the 

new Governor, built a flotilla of BOO ships, and making a 

conquest of Chittagong put an end to the piracy. 

According to Manucci, Aurangzeb had resolved to set 
up a fleet, but he was dissuaded from executing his project 
l)y his prime minister. It was suggested to the Emperor that 
there was no deficiency of money or timber to form a navy, 
“ but he was without the chief thing — that is to say men to 
direct it.” Aurangzeb wanted to entrust the conduct of the 
navy to the Europeans, but Jafar Khan protested against 
this."^ 

The observation about lack of men is somewhat wide of 
the mark. We have the testimony of Hamilton who says 
that in 1686 the Surat merchants traded briskly by sea to 


58. Manucci, II, i5-4T. 
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Mocha, Persia, and Basrah to the westward, and to Bengal, 
Atcheen, Malacca, and Siam to the eastward. ‘‘ The Mogul’s 
subjects liave a good many fine large ships that trade all over 
India. Writing of Abdul Ghafur, a Muslim merchant of 
Surat, Hamilton says that he drove a trade equal to the 

English East'India Company ” I have known him fit 

out in a year, above sails of ships, between iiOO and SOO 
Tons, and none cf them had less of his own stock than 
10,000 pounds, and some of them had J 25,000 ; and, after 
that foreign stock was sent away, he behoved to have as much 
more of an inland stock for the following years market. 

l)e Laet says, “ The ships which make the annual voy- 
age from Surat to Moha (Mocha) on the lied Sea are of huge 
size but arc carelessly built, and, thougli they carry many 
guns, cannot defend themselves properly. Each of them some- 
times carries as many as 1,700 men. ’ (7V//’ Empire of the 

(treat Mofjol, St). 

The Sidis of .fanjira. an island olT Hombay, had a strong 
(leet purely manned by Indians and Moplalis. Sidi Yaqub 
received a subsidy from Aurang/eb and did gooil service 
against the English' * and the Marathas. Bui tlie fleet was not 
strong enough to check the depredations of I'hu-opean pirates. 
There was no lack of men and money, but the Mughal Gov- 
ernment grievously neglected to have an efficient navy, with 
the consequence that the sea-borne trade of India gradually 
passed into the hands of the maritime nations of Europe. 

6a. A Nfw Account of the Kast-lndics by A. Hamillon, eclite'J by Sir 
VV'illiam Foster, Vol. I, IlG. 

00. Ibid. 133. 

Gl. Ibid. 89. 

62. When Sir John Child began an unjust war with the Mughals by 
capturing their ships, Sidi Yaqub besieged the fort of Bombay. The 
English were obliged to conclude an ignoininous peace with the Mughals 
in 1689 (Hamilton 1,88, 128-129). The peace was not influenced by any 
fear of reprisals from the English as alleged by the authors of Mughal 
Jiulc in India, p. 362, 
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'rhc position of Indian shipping has been indicated by Mr. 
MorelandJ’’'^ On account of the advent of European traders 
the ship-owners of Surat suffered some injury on two out of the 
three principal export routes. The effects of competition were 
actually felt between Kj^iO and U)J3(). But by HJGO Indian 
ships were multiplying so fast that “whereas in Surat ten years 
past there were but 15 or so, there is now SO, and the most part 
of great burthen.'’ Taking the Indian-owned shipping as a 
whole, we find that it lost ground definitely in Gujrat, gained 
ground but failed to retain it in Bengal, and possibly lost on 
balance in the Coromandel ports. 

The ships built by Indians couhl not stind bad weather 
and were not sufficiently armed; while European ships were 
better armed, and could defy attacks of pirates. Had the State 
taken an interest in the building and arming of ships it was 
possible that Europe in traders would not have gained a footing 
which they did. 

G3 From Akh ir to Aur.inifieh, 81 et Svjq. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Eroni lime inimemorial, village has been the unit of adnii- 
nisliMiion in In:li‘i. CJn ler the Mughals a large nnrnbcr of 
villages was grouped together in one innhil or pargannh. 
Several UKth'ii.s formed onrj sarkur which was erjuivalent to 
modern t UTitoiial jurisdictioa of a district. A .suhah or a 
province was an aggregate of sarkurs, 

Tliere was a pul*,!,, ch uiUin or mw^addam in every village 

, oi* H group of villages. Formerly he used 

\ illaj'o hcadniaii. i o j 

1.0 be elected by land- owning families in 
a village, but subicajuently the olfice became hereditary. He 
maintained [)eacc and order in his village, and realized Govern- 
»nent dues fro n the villagers. For his services he received 
some percentage of the land-revenue he collected. 


Apart from the headman, the putwrtri was an important 
The Potwnn officer of the village. He was in charge 

of village records and kept statistics 
about everytliing connected with the village. He maintained 
accounts of the village land-revenue ami taxes, and prepared 
detailed statements about the agricultural, economic and 
industrial condition of the village. He received some percent- 
age of (jovernment duties levied on manufactured goods. 


Above the village was the circle or ^sail consisting of a 


The Zttildiir or 
Tile TahsihUtr. 


number of villages which were under the 
charge of a zinJdar or iah.sUdur, He 


collected land-revenue from the chaudhans 


in his circle. 


Above the circle was the puganah under the control of 
„„ ^ ::amindar or deshmukh. He supervised 

iho Zitmtn<i(i)\ * 

the w'ork of tahsildars, and transmitted 
to the hcad(]uartei\s the Government share of the land-revenue 
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eitlier in kind or in cash. He maintained peace and order 
Within his jurisdiction, and guardc:! the high roads. In case 
of theft and robbery he was held responsible for the stolen 
property if the culprit was not approhen led. He had to send 
a weekly report to the A mil indicating the condition of 
cultivation in his area. Every month he used to send to the 
provincial headtpiarter a detailed statement sho.ving the 
condition of people, artisans, labourers and jtigirdars, suppres- 
sion of rebellion or disorder, and curiciit market prices. He 
regulated weights and measures and controlled the sale of 
intoxicants. He levied customs and transit duties, colleeled 
royalties from markets, and realised cesses approved by the 
Government. 

The a[)pointment of a r^din'niUtr was governed by the 
terms of his patent {‘Samid), Generally he had to pay a 
succession fee on his appointment as well as arrears due to 
the Goveinnient from the last incumbent of the ])ost. On his 
appointment he had to execute a bond or fiiuchalku covenant- 
ing to fulfil all his duties and obligations. 

He was generally given an assignment of land for his 
maintenance, known as nankar. He was also allowed some 
percentage of land-revenue to meet the collection charges. 
He kept a police force and soldiers for the efficient discharge 
of his duties. 

He exercised limitetl judicial powers, and summarily 
decided petty criminal cases. The mode of punishment was 
generally by fine which he kept to himself as his perquisite. 

In the parganah there were four revenue officials the 
akigdar, the karkun, the fotadar and tlie (januticjo. 

The Aiujdar was the person who collected revenue from 

Thti Shitulur. zaildar, .(hm(dkri,<i and cultivators. 



AIjKAXU/KB and his timks 


4W) 


The. knrkun wns the accoiml inl. He kepi .‘in account of 

tlic revenue payable by each cultivator 
The Karhiu. / / , , , ^ . 

and a record of arable and fallow land in 

his (drcle. He received statements fro.n the village headman 

and the piitzcuri, indicating the liolding and the assessment 

of each cultivator. With the help of acknowledgaieut receipts 

issued to the cultivators he ha I to co npare the statements 

sent hy the rhumlhri and the paheari. I o those who paid 

revenue directly to him the karknn was to issue receipts 

co^lnter.^igned by the treasurer. xVt the end of each liarvcst 

he prcp:ired a statement showing arrears of land-revenue and 

taxes standing «against eich cultivator. 


The treasurer was calle<l the fo'adar. The treasurer and 

the orticer*in-charge of the pat rjdudli put 
The h'otinlur. ' 

sejiarate locks on the doors of the treasury. 

If any coin was deficient in weight he had to charge a 

discount. Al the end of the days’ work the money was counted, 

and fdter comparing (he ledger books of the treasurer and the 

accountant, the porgituah officer had to make an endorsement 

about the cash balance. The treisurcr had instriKdions not 

to agree to any expenditure without an order of the provincial 

dir a ft. 


The (jannupos were village re\cnue officers who reeorded 
all circumstances within their sphere which 

The Qitninn/o. 

cont^erned lamled property and the reali- 
sation of the revenue, keeping registers of the value, tenure, 
extent, and tiMiisfers of lands, assisting in the measurement 
and survey of the lands, reporting deaths and successions of 
revenue payers, and explaining, w^hen rcpiircd, local practices 
and public regulations ; they were paid by rent-free lands and 
various allowances and penjuisites.” (Wilson.) 


The records and accounts kept by the putioari were subject 
to the i/unun fjo\s scrutiny. All disputes relating to boundries 
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alluvill and dilluvial irrigation, and assessments were referred 
to him. Sales and transfer of property were noted in his 
registers. The (janiinfjo was pnhl Rs. fiO i(» Rs. 50 per month 
according to grade. 

'J'he (fafmncfo.s compiled codes indicating local usage and 
custom, known as Daslur-iiI-AinnL They 

Dastnr u'-Amal. ^ ^ .... 

comprised " a court guide, a civil list, an 
army list, a diary of the ])3riod, summaries of re'^enue returns, 
home and foreign ; practical hints about measures, weights 
and coins, with itineraries and all mannci- ol useful and 
instructive information.” ^ 

The parffttnuhs were grouped in dashiis indicating the 
tracts where a particular set of local custom prevaihMl. The 
old DA.stur-u1-Atiials have now been snirstituitd bv H 

The karkun and the fotadnr and the (lattunf/n, w^ere 
appointed directly by the (h’own. The lirst two uflicials were 
subordinate to the parcjaitfih oHicer, but the (janunijo was not. 
It is apparent that though the zamindar or pur(}<\nAh ofHcei 
exercised vast powers in his jurisdiction, the kai'knn and the 
treasurer acted as a check and the (f.ifuntrj ) could always 
restrain him from his high-handedness. 

Aurangzeb issued an order early in his reign that not 
more than two rhaitiUincs and ten (j(ninn(jos should be 
appointed in one parffdnak {M'nat, 20^). 

Apart from the revenue staff in every pnrcfanah or a group 

, of parqanah.s there was a ihanadar. He 

The Ihanadar, 

was mainly concerned with the maintenance 
of peace and order. He was appointed by the faujdar. 
He supplied recruits for the army and helped the tahfftldar 
and the shigdar in the collection of the revenue. He kept a 
police force under his control. 

I. Rtveuue Resources of the. Muffhal Kmpirs^ p. Note. 
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Above the purgitnah was the sarkar which corresponds 
to a district of British India. It was in 
The b\uijdar. charge of a faujiLw whose main duties 
were to keep order, to enforce payment 
of Govern nent diie> and suppress rebels and robbers. He 
was particularly enjoined not to dispossess any one from his 
rightful property, nor to levy any forbidden cess. The 
f(uij(l(ir guardcfl tlic high roads, and if any merchant or 
tiMveller was robbed, he was obliged to pay compensation. - 

The fiUijddr w.is the district commandant with a military 
force under his charge, lie was forbidden to use his force 
against any village without a written rei|uest from the civil 
authoiilies. 

Tlie revtmue stalf at the headcjuarbu* condsted of the 
amiffiirun'y Ihvkro/ i, the atuhi, i\w tnuhisaddi and the district 
tivasunu’. 

The or nm// was the collector of revenue and 

the entire .sarkar or district was under his 

riie Anri. 

charge. He encouraged cultivation, gave 
loans to poor pL^as ints, and had the lauds me isured. He took 
sodirities for the conduct of the land measurers, weighmen, 
and other officers in his department. He h id to compare 
accounts kept by the pafwari and the karkun. He was 
enjoined to encourage direct payment of n^venue by the culti- 
vators to the State without any intermediary. He kept an 
account of whatever was paid into the treasury and compared 
the cash balance with the journal of the karkun. He kept a 
register of rent free lands, and resumed the share of the 
defunct, the absentee, and those who were removed from 
ortices. He had to send a monthly report to the subahclnr 
about “ the condition of the subjects, jac/irdar.s, rebels, 
together with the market-prices of goods, the rent of houses and 

'i Manucci, 11. 45U-451 ; Hamilton, I, 118; Ovington, 139. 
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.shops, the stale of dvrvLshiw,, and artificers, and every other 
reniarkabh' occurrenee.” 

The (d/n/ also exercised judicial powers. If there was no 
ko^ictd in his district, he performed the duties of the latter as 
well. 


The kro) } wa.s so called because he wa.s placed in charge 

... a tract yieldini^ a revenue of one kror 

Iho kron. ^ 

of (i ii/t, b c., lacs of rupees. This 
.arrangement was inlroduced by Akb.ar but it was subseijuently 
discontinued. The title of kron^ however, continued and he 
came to be regarded as the collector of revenue. 

It is ditfieult to specify the difference in the functions of 
the (onil and the kror'i. Hut it seems that the (Dfiil was 
the head of the district and had to perform various other 
duties of administration ; while the krori was probably 
subordinate to the (unti a,nd he confined himself to the work 
of revenue colleclion.'^ The zamimlar was subordinate to the 
krori. 

According to EUiot\s Gloamrf/, (I. p. 98), Akbar’s 
krurl or collector of a kror of daina^ received eight per cent 
on the amount of his realizations, together with perquisites. 
In A. D. under Shahj.ahan, the krori or aiuil was 

invested with the additional duties of faujdar, with an 
.allowance of ten per cent on the collections. These 
percentages were subsec|uently modified in their details ; under 
S’adullah Khan, five per cent only was allowed to the krori, 
and of this one per cent was subsequently deducted. This 
arrangement was upheld in Aurangzeb’s reign, and lasted till 
the dissolution of the Fnnpire.'’ 

3. Vincent Smith says, “The officers appointed to collect the 
revenue were styled amils or kroris.''' {Akhar^ .371), 1 think amils and 

kror in were two distinct officers. See Aurangzeb*s firman to Uasik-das 
where the two officers are separately mentioned. {Muyhal Adminislration 

pp. 218. ) 
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llie imin was an arbitrator between the crown junl tl.p 

, , cultivator. He was the assessment o/Iiccr. 

The Amin, 

His duties consisted in giving' loans to 
cultivators for agricidtural purposes, to see that the revenue 
was collected according to assessment, and siii)crvisc the v.’ork 
of the treasurer. 

'The revenues received at the district hcadtpi ii'ters were 
checked hy the miiia.saddi who was a 

The M nlnsarhiL 

divisional accountant. 


'J’lie kotical was the head of the city [)olice. He had 

under him a lar^^e body of cavalry and 

'the Kotwal. 

considerable foot-soldiers. The city was 
divided into wards and in each ward a horseman and twenty 
to thirty foot soldiers were stationed. He appointed a liead- 
m in for each ward who kept a joui n il and sent his daily 
re|)oi t to the kotical, 'V\\q. kolical was responsible for the 
collection of debts .and claims from the debtors. I'he elerk.s 
of tlic kotiCati in Heng.il used to sei/o for the State one-fourth 
of the money claimed as ‘ fee for exertion \ 'This practice w^as. 
however, ibolishcd by Shaista Khan. {StudicrS in Afar) hat 
India, Hh)). The kotical arrested thieves and criminals. It 
was his business to stop the distillation and sale of spirits. He 
liad i() seii that there were no public women in the town. He 
w.is expected to know everything about C'verybody. He kept 
register of houses and persons, and waterhed the movements of 
strangers. He employed spies to gain information. He was 
expected to know the income and expenditure of every man, 
because if a man spent more than his income, he was certainly 
doing something wrong. It was his duty to see that the 
market prices were moderate ; he was not to allow anyone to 
buy more than was necessary for his consumption. He was 
responsible for the correct use of weights and measures. He 
was to discover thieves and stolen goods, otherwise he was 
answerable for the loss. He wa.s to see that no one in the 
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town remained unemployed. He kept inventories of the 
j)ioperty of persons dying intestate. 

The kotwal was not only the head of tlie police ; he way 

also the “ city father ” performing Muni- 
His Municipal duties. . , , 

cipal duties. He shall endeavour to keep 

free from obstructions the small avenues and lanes, fix barriers 

.it the entrances, and see that the streets are kept clean.” 

Ovington says that streets were cleaned by sweepers (p. 

who. according to Manucci, were under the Arv/rco/, and served 

as secret news-reporters. The Ao/zevi/ had to see that particular 

ferries and wells were kept separate for the use of women 

oidy. He had to take care that the cemetery w is outside the 

city. In case of fire he was to re([uisilion the services of 

neighbours, and if anyone disolieyed tlie summons he was to 

he punished. ^ 

In every town where there was a tlie^’e was a jail. 

It was under the supervision of the kotivnl 
or the collector of revenue. The prisoner 
was allowed to wear his own clothes and cook his own food. 
The Government did not provide him either with food or 
clothing. Usually the relatives of prisoners made tlie necessary 
arrangements. We find from a fumnn that Aurangzeb issued 
orders for providing poor prisoners with one seer of wheat 
daily and clothing for summer and winter. {Miraty ^505, f340). 
The Emperor issued orders in for the speedy trial of the 

prisoners. The governors were strictly enjoined to enquire 
into the cases of under-trial prisoners once every month, to 
release the innocent, and to issue directions for the quick 
trial of others. If any man was sent by the qazl for detention, 
the kotzcal had to take a signed order from the former. 
If any date was fixed by the qazt for trial, the prisoner was 

4. For duties of sae Aifiy ll, 41-43; Manucci, II. 420-4'21; 

Miraty Ovington, 137. 
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to be sent to the adaJat on the pnrticnlnr (bite : otherwise, the 
offender was to be sent to the court every dfiy 
2H2-2S5). Auran»/eb issued orders to qcirii.s thil no one 
should be put in custody except on leg il grounds {zvnjah-i- 
sharni), and that the kot^cni should not arrest any man 
except for theft, breach of peace and riot. {K(tlimat-t- 
rmUfahni, by Knayatullah Khan p. 92. Alidus Salam 
c()ll(‘ction, .Vliislim University, Aligarli). 


Above the sv//- A was the s ihuh or province under the 
Mithdh'lar. He had unlimited powers. 

Suhi/i (Unl Stthalulnr. . , . , , , 

Ills mam duties were to keep order and 
to e()ll(‘ct revenue. All the troops stationed in the province 
were under hischirge. He collected tributes from vassal 
princes in his jurisdiction. He sent two de‘'patches to (’ourt 
ev(‘ry month reporting the occurrences of th(‘ [irovims'. He 
lu'Mid app(‘als from the judgments of the (/(r/f. 


At tlie provinci<\l headquarters also resided the Dixuni, 
the liak'h.shi. the Sadr, the Ihiijutat, and 

'I'lic Ncw'i-rcpovters. 

the ( ensor. Hiey were praetically 
independent of the Ciovernor, especially the Divan who had the 
charge of state revenues and taxes. As a member in charge 
of tinance and being the chief authority in all matters relating 
to land he was the head of the revenue administration, and 
exercised appellate powers regarding civil dispute.*. The 
duties of the liakh.shl, the Sadr, the liu and the Censor 
have been describetl elsewhere, but these otHcers attai^hcd to 
the [irovinces exercised limited powers as compaiaal to those 
residing at the imperial heaihjuarters. 


There were 21 provinces during the time of Aurangzeb : 

Akbarabad, Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 

provinces. 

Ajmere, Aurangabad, Bihar, Berar, 
Bengal, Bidar, Bijapur, Haidarabad, Kabul, Khandesh, 
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Kasliinir, Lahore, Malwfi, OiuUi. Orissa, Sliahjahfina- 

bad, and Tatlaii. 

The Mnghal system of re vemie collection had an elaborate 
organisation for checks and supervision. 
C hecks and^^^Mip^rv i- accounts an<l papers of every official 

and officer from the village headman up 
to the Divan were subject to the closest S(UMitiny by an inde- 
])cndent inspecting ag(incy. The (‘ollections made by the 
village headman were checked by means of papers prepared by 
the p'ltwnr} .and the receipts giveii to the cultivators for revenue 
received. This was done by a darorjha. The accounls of tl\e 
.shiffdar were cheetked by the karkun. The aniils and 
wnfnsaddis compared the monthly statements sent by the 
karknn, the (/annnfjo and the treasurer. The ami I and tlie 
mnlasaddi submitted separate returns to the provincial Divan 
whose clerks and assistants carefully checked all accounts. 

With few ex(a^pti()ns, the staff were generally not paid 

in cash The exiienses of each depart- 
Pay of Hie staff. ^ i. -m i . 

ment were nitt cither by the assignments 

of land to the incundicnts or by levy of ahivah.s or cesses or by 

allowing some percentage of collections, Oross revenues were 

never sent to the Central G iverament. The local authorities 

transmitted only net revenues after deducting the expenses of 

their depvrtments wdiudi were a fixed sum and did not vary 

from year to year. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


The nmin features of tlie Mughal land-revenue system 

were {a) incasuroinent of land, (/;) 
1. and-rc venue 'lystcni. r i i / \ /* i • r x 

cL-issiheation or land, (r) fixation or rates, 

and (d) periodical setthmients. 


I’or piir[)oves of survey the (jar: was th(i unit of MKirtsure- 
iiient, which was ecpial to tl digits or finger-hreadths, or about 
dd iucluis. Tlie tanah or janh (chain) w.is (>0 (jn::, and thci 
hifjha or unit of supm-fici il measure, was bO (/ar: scpiare, or 
.‘bbOO scjuarci (fa':. 


The land was classified into four kinds, rw’*:., (1) polaj 
or land conlinuouslv ciillivated, /ffututfi oi* land left 

fallow for fi year or two in order to rcu'over its stiength, (;5) 
rhavhar or lainl that liad remained fallow' for three, or four 
years, ( t) hanjar or land uncultivated for live years or more. 
Each of the above classes was sub-divided into three' grades, 
of which the mean w'as regarde 1 t ) repiv's ad. the avei’agc* of 
the main class. 


Pa /Y///// land paid the s one revenue as po/aj ; (har/tar 
and hanjar land, when brought under cultivation, were taxed 
progressively until in the fifth year they were assessed as 
po/aj. 

As regards the fixation of rates, it should be observed that 
the State dealt directly with the cultivator; there was no 
middleman as at present. The revenue w'as fixed on the actual 
area under cultivation. If a cultivator had, say, JiO hifjha.s of 
land, and he cultivated only 15 hifjhas out of the revenue 
W'as chargeable only on 15 hlghas. Ibider the modern 
arrangement a cultivator must pay lor his entire holding 
w'hether cultivated or not. 
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Payment in casii or 
kind. 


One great advantage to the peasant during the Mughal 
rule ^vas that he had the option to pay his 
revenue either in cash or kind. There 
were fixed rales for cash payment. If in 
any seison tiie payment in rash was more profitable to the 
peasant he was free to make his choice. The system of 
payment in kind was wdiolly advantageous to the cultivator. 
In case of a ba l liarvest he had enough to feed himself and his 
family. He had no reason to run into dehl for the sake of 
land-revenue alone. There is no doubt that as the payment 
was in kind lie was often compelled by force to bring as much 
area under cultivation as was possible for liim. Bui he derived 
as much benefit as the State. There was no starvation of the 
peasantry. 


There were tlin;e systems of rttvenue collection : the 
ffludhthaksh, the zahti and the /n/ir/. 
.'y.tcniof 1 The system of was snb-divided 

into four kinds. (1) The kankut or estimation of crop by 
conjecture; {^2) the bdtai where the grain heaped up in barns 
was divided according to agreement ; (J3) the khet hatai 

where the land was divided after the field was sown ; (4) and 

the hinf) hatai where, the crop was juoportionately divided. 
Under (jlmllahak^sh the state revenue was always vacillating. 
To eliminate the uncertainties of crop-division the ;sabti system 
was introduced by Akbar. Under this arrangement there was 
a fixed rate of assessment based on the nature of crop 
and tlie assessments of previous years. This was known 
as the Regulation system ; it gave definiteness to the State’s 
demands. 

The na.sif system was based on contract and agreement. 
This was a system under which the revenue was summarily 
assessed. It was prevalent mostly in newly con(|uered 
subahs. 
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The following were some of the salient fcalurus of the laiid- 
Some siliciil f'iaturc'j. revenue system: 

(a) Loans were advanced to the cultivaiors not only 
at the time of calamity or distres?.*, hut when- 
ever tlu'v were in need of money. 

{h} If a ])easant was too poor to make arrangement 
for the cultivation of his land, then the State 
let it out to anotlier on lease, and after realis- 
ing its revenue, allowed the original cultivator 
also to have some portion of the crop. The 
land was restored to him as soon as his financial 
condition improved. 

(r) 'Tlie cultivator could demand cliangc* of reveiim* 
from (fixed revenue) to mu(ja,siin(i 

(division of crop). The Stale hy itself could 
not alter the revenue without the c-ojisent of 
the peasant. 

(r/) In case of khraj-'i-miinzzuf tiu; cultivator coven- 
anted to pay a fixed n* venue. But in case of 
calamity even the cidtivators of this class were 
allowed liberal remissions. If the peasant got 
nothing out of the crop the entire revenue was 
remitted. In the commentary of the fitindu 
to Muhammad Hashim it is indicated that if 
ten tuaufuh’ are usually produced in a field 
and on account of calamity six maunda only 
arc loft safe, then out of this only one maund 
should be taken as revenue, leaving the net 
linlf (/. c., 5 miiundfi) to the cultivator. 
{Siudicif In Mughal India,) 

(c) If the cultivator of a land, subject to fixed revenue 
died before cultivating it no revenue was 
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demanded if there was not enough time for 
sowing the field. 

(f) A cultivator was allowed to let or mortgage his 

land, and the revenue was paid by the lessee 
or the mortgagee, 

(g) There was usually no eviction for default. * 

During the time of the early Khalifs the conquered 
State’s share of territory was divided into kJwraj-^ny- 

revenue. land and land of tithe. All those 

people who voluntarily recognised the authority of the Khalif 
were allowed to retain possession of their land on payment of 
kharaj. But the land which was conquered by fon^e was 
liable to be divided among the Muslims who paid the tithe 
{i(shr). There were Uuis two divisions of land — the land of 
kharaj and the land of tithe. In his finnan to Muhammad 
Hashim, Divan of Gujrat, Aurangzeb ordered that in revenue 
matters the principles of Islamic Law sliould be followed 
which have been detailed in the firman, {Mir at 26S). The 
sixth clause of the firman gives in a nut-shell the regulation 
fixed by Aurangzeb about the States share of revenue. ‘‘ In 
places where no kharaj has been fixed on a cultivated land, 
lixed whatever should be fixed according to the Holy Law. In 
case of kharaj fix as much amount as may induce the ryots 
not to leave the land ; and for no reason exceed half (the crop), 
though the land may be capable of paying more. Where 
the amount is fixed, accept it, provided that if it be kharaj 
the State’s share should not exceed one-half, lest the ryots be 
ruined by the payment. Otherwise reduce the former kharaj 
and fix whatever the ryots can easily pay.” The same rule 
applied to revenue by division of crop {kharajA-muqasima), 
Clause If) of the finnan runs thus ; 

1. This parag'raph is mainly based on Aurangzeb’s firman in Mirat 
in which the principles of Islamic Law have been enunciated. 
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“ If a man, whether Hindu or Muslim, is not the owner of a khnraji 
land, i)ut is in possession of it by purchase or by rnortg-ag'e, he should be 
allowed to enjoy whatever is produced in it. Collect from him whatever has 
been fixed, provided that if the revenue is more than one-half it should be 
decreased. If it be less (than one-third) increase it as yf)u consider desire- 
able ” rMi7•u^ 97-2). 

Th(^ pivainlile to Lho jirman fiddros.sed to Rasik Dn,s runs 
ns follows : 

“ the asses : the bulk of the villages and piirganas at the beginning 

of the year on a consideration of the jwoduce of the standard year and the 
most recent year ( sul-ik tiuil nut inil-i-m Utdnii), the culturable areas, the 
conditions and the resources of the peasants and other data ; and should 
tlie peasants of any village refuse this procedure they assess the revenue 
on them at harvest by the procedure of measurement or estimation 
{hinknl) \ and in some tracts, where the peasants are known to he poor 
mid to lack the capital, they employ the procedure of crop division {(jhtdli- 
/KiA'.v/i j, at the rate of half, or one-third or two-fifth or m<)re or less.”' 

U is ovidoiit from llio above timi in Anran^zeb’s time tho 
i(‘veiiiK' was not fixed at one half of the iirodiice. a 

/j;erieral rule the minim mn demand was one- third or one- 
fourth while the maximum was one-lialf. Rut in dealing vvilh 
individual cases the mmm were explicitly directed to assess 
liml revenue wliicli the tenants could castlif pay. When we 
find tliat revenue was asse.ssed not on tlic entire land in 
possession of a cultivator, but on the area Jictually under 
cultivation, and that the peasant was at liberty to make pay- 
ments in cash or kind, and that there was usually no eviction 
for default, it is fair to assume that the burden on the 
cultivator was not as heavy as alleged by the critics. 

Aur.ingzeb’s order about realising half the produce has 
been wrongly interpreted. It was not meant that the revenue 
demand should he nicteciHcd from one-third to one-half. The 
direction was that the demand should in no case exceed one- 
half the proiluce. From calculation we find that in the case 

9. Jonnidl of the Royal Asiatic Society^ January, 1992, p. 97; Mughal 
A < i in i nisf rati on , 91^-914. 
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of tlic worst kind of land the State’s share could exceed one li«alf 
of the |)roducc. Hence the order. We have discussed this 
])oiTit in detail in the Note on pages 470-^7(). 

Akbar generally took one-third of the average produce, 
but in Kashmir lie took one-half. 


Aurang/eb’s second viceroyalty o[ the Deccan was marked 


Rat;i ot Revenue 
in the Deccan. 


by settlement operations conducted by 
iMurshid Quli Khan. The entire land 


was surveyed and a regular system of 


assessment of revenue was inaugurated. Murshid Quli Khan 


adopted three methods for collecting the revenue. In some 
places a lump payiiumt was fixed. In many other places the 
system of sharing th<! crop was introduced. He took half the 
produce in c ise of crojis depending upon rainfall and one- 
third in case of crop^ depending upon wells. The third 
method of revenue settloiiient was the Regulation System 
previously described. “ The standard or maximum 
government shave w is one-fourth of the total produce, whether 
grain or pot-herb, fruit or seed. The revenue at the fixed 
rate of so many rupees pe.r bigha was assessed and collected 
after considering the quantity and quality of the crop from 
seed-time to harvest and its market-price, and actually 
measuring the sown area,”^ 


It is clear from the preceding paragraph that the revenue 
ranged from one -fourth to one-half of the produce according 
to local conditions. 


In his letter to Colbert, denouncing the lack of “ tfie 
„ , right Bei-nicr, of private property,’ has com- 

pared the prosperous condition of Franca 
with the miserable state of Asia in general and of India in 
particular. He speaks of “a tyranny often so excessive as to 

Dil kasha. 

4. Histiry of Aurangzfih, 1.103-194. 
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deprive llie peasant and the artisan of the necessaries of lift* 

<*i tyranny that drives the cultivator of the soil from his 

wretched ho, no to some neighbouring state, in hopes of /ind- 
ing milder treat ineat, or to the army, where he becomes the 

servrint of sOiUe trooper It is owing to this miserable 

systenj of govej iiment that most towns in Hindustan are made 
up of cNirth, mini and other wretched materials ; that there is 
no ci'.y or town which, if it hi nob already ruined and 
deserted, does not bear evident marks of approaching decay.” 

There c in Ije no doubt that the structure (d society and 
polity in India was considerably clefective, and much of the 
poverty of the masses was due to ineijuitahle division of land 
and the inseciirity of tenure. Hut from time immemorial there 
were no freeholders in India except in Malabar and some 
other small tracts. Though the cultivator was theoretically a 
teimnt-at-will, but in practice he was never evicted from his 
land as long as he continued to pay the revenue to the 
State. Hernier's remarks are based on loose generalisations 
and on an attempt to paint the whole canvas of Asia in sombre 
colours. 

At the very time when Bernier was composing letters of 
fulsome Hottcry to Colbert, applauding the prosperous condi- 
tion of his native country we find that there was an acute and 
widespread misery and distress throughout France. The 
country lived under the shadow of recurring famines. There 
were terrible famines in 166J2, 1684, 169d-94, and 1709. 
Cbli)ert adopted disastrous measures for regulating the trade 
hi corn. His biographer has been compelled to admit that 
“he brought matters to such a pass that in a country which 
can support nearly 40,000,000 inhabitants, a portion of 
the 20,000,000 or 22,000,000 which then peopled it 
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icrn: vonipcUcd cvcrtj third pear to live on pru.ss^ rooLs, and 
the bark of treca, or to die of hungery'^ 

Hernier’s bijis is illustrated by anoUicr instance in which 
he deplores the apalling ignorance prevailing in India. 
‘•A profound and universal ignorance,” says he, “ is the 
natural consc(|uence of such a state of society as I have 
endeavoured to describe. Is it possible to establish in 
Hindustan, academies and colleges properly endowed ? 
Where shall we seek for founders ? Or, should they 
be found, where are the s<*hoiars ? Where are the 
individuals whose property is suKicient to support their 
children at colleges ?” {V ravels^ Bernier’s remarks 

are so manifestly absurd that not much argument is needed to 
demolish his thesis. The pages of N. N. Law’s book Promo- 
tion of leatning in India, during Muhammedan rule are 
replete with the efforts made by Muslim rulers to promote the 
cause of education. “It is difficult to imagine,” writes Rev. 
F. K. Kcay, “how siicli a melancholy view of the state of 
education could have been taken by this seventeenth century 

traveller Like many other visitors from the west, Bernier 

no doubt judged the state of affairs in India too mueh by 
European standards, and relied too much on casual observa- 
tion for the formation of his opinion.”*’’ 

India under Aurangzeb was not such a desolate country 
as Bernier has described, “From Brampur to Seronge,” 
writes Tavernier, “is an hundred and one costes, which arc 

longer than those from Surat to Brampur In these hundred 

leagues of the country you travel whole days journeys along 
by most fertile fields of corn and rice, being lovely champaign, 
where you meet with very little wood ; and from Serongtf to 

5. Jlistoire de la Vie et de V Administration de Colbert, par Pierre 
Clement, Paris, 1846, p. :374; The Economic Transition in India, p. 10?. 
See also post, under head-note. Famine. 

6. Ancient Indian Education, 129. 
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Agri, the cciiiiitry is Hijeli of the same nature ; find because 
the villai^es lie thick together, your journey is the more 
pleiSAuf' ([). fj). “All the ountry between these two cities 
(i.6\, Surat and HronclO is full of corn, rice, millet and sugar- 
canes.” (p. 5 Is!). 

Heruier’s rcmai-ks are often too sweeping and not based on 
careful olserviition. In spite of unprecedented security and 
better distrlb itioii of wealth, the houses in villages even to 
this day “are made up of earth, mud, and other wretched 
materials.” This alone cannot be an index of the ‘tyranny’ so 
elo([uently described by Bernier. 

It is interesting to record the opinion of Manucci about 
, Indian peasants. Though Knropean travel- 

IManueci s opiiiioii * 

of Indian peasant, lers are often misled by stray events, the 

following (| notation reveals the spirit of the 

times. Says he : 

“It is quite true that if the coinnioii people here have four rupec'^, they 
are quite hij^h and ml^^hty and decline service. It is only when they have 
nothing to eat that they take service. They have no skill unless it is 
enforced on them by harsh treatment.” “ For the pe jple of India never 
pay without being forced, and to collect half the total qu-intity of supplies 
that they are under obligation to pay to the crown, it is necessary to tie up 
the principal husbandmen. It is the peasant’s habit to go on refusing 
payment, asserting that they have no money. The chastisement and the 
instruments are very severe. From lime to time tliey pay a trilling 
instalment, and the punishment being renewed again and again, they begin 
to pay little by little.” 

“In this way, little by little, the peasants pay what they owe. This 
habit is much honoured among husbandmen— that is, never to pay readily; 
and to undergo those torments and this;disgrace is among them an honour.”: 

Much has been said against the piessui’e exerted by the 
, State on the peasants during Aurangzeb’s 

Kent and revenue reign. It will be profitable to find out if 
and 1933. and to what extent the burden on the 

cultivator has been lightened during the 

7. Manucci, II 13i) — 151. 
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present time. The following statistics compiled from official 
papers relates to Kahraich, a district in Ondh. 


1 

i 

Article. | 

1 

Price per 
rupee in 

Price per 
rupee in ! 

um. 

1 

1 

Produce 
per acre. 

Total price 
of produce 
according 
to column 

Total price 
of produce 
accordiinc 
to column 

3. 

1 


:i 

4 

5 

() 






Ks. a. 

Hs. a. 

1. VVMieat 

! 

11 seers. > 17 seers. 

1 

10 Mds. 

3(> (i 

23 8 

'i. Harley 

In ,, 1 'ix t* 

i 


20 0 

7 7 

:L Gram 

,11 .. ; 21 .. 

1 ! 

8 „ 

20 1 

1 15 4 

i 

•1. Millet, bi^ 
{Makka ). 

1 1 5 ,, 

1 

31 „ 


40 0 

1 If) (> 

1 

.5. Millet, small 15 „ 

( Laherra). 

1 '21 ,, 

4 „ 

1 

10 11 1 5 15 

j 

: 

Total ... 

13(j 2 1 718 

1 


'riie price of 5 articles have been indicated in the above 
table. If we divide Rs. l.‘36-2 and Ks. 71-S by 5 we 
will get the average price of grain per aci*e which excluding 
pics comes to Ks. 27-4» and Rs. 14-.5 for 1930 and 
1933 res))ectively. The total area of Hahraich Tahsil, 
including forest and abadi is 5,^8, 65^4 acres, while the 
goveiTiment revenue is Rs. 5,20,^69. If we divide the former 
by the latter we will get the incidence of the revenue per 
acre which is one rupee and a fraction of a pie. 
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The actual area under cultivation is 385,911 acres, while 
the area of culturablc land including hanjar (fallow) is 
483,263 acres. Ciilculating on the above basis the incidence 
of government revenue per acre will be Re. 1-6 and He. 1-1 
respectively. Fro.n settlement papers, however, vve find that 
in some are is the revenue r inges between Rs, 2 and Rs. 3 
pel* acre. 

The average price of produce per acre has been indicated 
to be Rs. 2T-4 and Rs. 14-5 for 1930 and 1933 respeclively. 
If we multiply the total area under cultivation by Rs. 27-4 
and Rs. 14-5 we shall get the price of the total produce of 
the entire sub-division. If from this total we deduct the 
amount of rent p lyable by the tenants, which is Rs. 22,19,485, 
we shall get a balancte indicating the saving to the cultivator. 
The suli-joined table gives the result of the calculations : 


(iovermneiU, Saviii*^ to Savin'^ to thc| Total price 
revenue the zaniindar tenant of produce 
per a(!re. per acre, per acre. per acre. 


He. Us. as. Us. as. | Us. as. 




S U 1 4 .* 


Out of Rs. 27-4 the tenant had to part with Rs. 6-5 
in 1930, while he Imd to pay the same amount out of 
Rs. 14-5 in 1933. Before the present depression the tenant 
had to pay a little less than one-fourth of the gross produce. 

During the iVfughal rule the State dealt directly with 
the tenants who paid one-third of the produce. On the basis 
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of Rs. ^27-4* they would have paid Rs. 9-1-d ; while on 
the basis of Rs. 1 1-5 the State’s share would have been 
Rs. 4^-1 i. t\, Rs. 1-S-S less than the present demand. 

According to an official document, the (iovernmenl of 
India believe it to be an entirely erroneous idea that it is 
either possible or e(]iiitable to fix the demand of the State at 
a definite share of the gross produce of the land. There is 
great practical difficulty in ascertaining what the average 
produce is.”'^ I, however, find from the statistics (aillected 
Iroai three districts in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudli that the jiroportion to produce of the gross rental 
ranges from one-fourth to one-fifth. The recorded demand 
on the cultivators Jiiay be less today than what it was in tlie 
Mughal periiid but in prai^tice, apart from many illegal 
demands on the peasants, the immense rise in the cost of life 
has neutraliseil the effect of tlie saving which is more apparent 
than real. 

Stress is often laid on the fact that during the Hindu 
period the State's share of revenue was much 
Kiiij^’s share in lighter than what prevailed during the 
Hindu periucl. Muslim rule. Even a slight acijuaintance 

with the literature of the period will reveal 
tile unteiiability of tlie thesis. We have elsewhere referred 
to the ArthaHiifitra of ('hanakya. We find the following in 
Rook II, Chapter XXIV : “ Fields that are left unsown 

may be brought under cultivation by employing those who 
cultivate for half the share of the produce ; or those who live 
by their own physical exertion may cultivate such fields for 
one-fourth or one-fifth of the produce grown.” In sucli 
parts of his countries as depend solely upon rain for water 

H. Land rc.vcnuc pali^y of thr, Indian (fvrernment published by order 
of the Governor-General of India in Council, Calcutta, 1903. 
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nnd are rich in ^rain, he may dcnianil of his subjects one-third 
or one-fourth of their grain according to their capacity.'”* 
Megasthenes says, The second caste consists of husbandmen. 

They pay a land-tribute to the king, because all India 

is the property of the crown, and no private person is permitted 
to own land. Besides the land-tribute, they pay into the 
royal treasury a fourth part of the produce of the soil.”‘** 
This means that the State took one-hnlf of the produce. 

On consultation of other authorities we find some difference 
of opinion. For example, Apastamba says, “ Land might be 
let ag linst a half or other share of the ])roduce.” Gautama 
says, “cultivators must pay to the king a tax amounting 
to one-tenth, one-eight, or one-sixlh of the produce.’' Visnu, 
on the other hand, maintains tint only a sixth pirt of every 
kind of crop was to be paid, while a sixth, an eiglith or even 
a tvvelth ])art of the crops is allowed by Manu. The 
allowed a sixth part, and so did the Murkanduifd 


The Sufutnih says, “The king should realise one-third, 
one- fourth or one- half from places which arc irrigated by 
tanks, canals and wells by ivain and rivers, respectively.”^^ 

We have in the previous pages described the assessments 
made by Murshid Quli Khan in the Deccan which exactly 
tallies with the arrangement noted in the Sutra mil. From a 
comparison of rates, it is obvious that Aurangzeb did not 
demand more than wdiat was collected by the Hindu kings. 

}). Compare the assessment on ban jar land durin^f Mughal rule when 
one or two seers of grain per bigha were demanded in the first year, 
seers in the second year, 1/lith of produce in the third year, I /4th in the 
fourth year, and l/3rd in the fifth and subsequent years. 

lU. Ancifnt Iniia^ 

11. J. \ tSaniadar, TIu' iUuries of Magadh, p. II 1-1 1 c. 
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Revenue of the 
Mut^hals. 


The revenue statistics of the Mughals have been collected 
by many authors, but the interpretation 
of the dumb figures is not free from 
difficulty. It has not been possible to 
ascertain whether the sum total represents the standard 
assessment ” {Jania-i’kamil) or the demand of some particular 
year {J(i)iui-i-zmijU)) or the actual collections {J ama-t-ivihsuH) , 
Any inh rence, therefore, drawn from the figures is more or less 
conjectural. 


Thomas in his Revenue Resourees, p. 54, gives the 
following “ Recapitulation of the amount of the revenues 
of the Mughal Empire at various periods, rejerding all imperfect 
returns ” : — 


Mui?hal 

Kujperors. 


Authority. 


Land 

Kevonue. 


(i 


1 Akbar, A. D. Nizam ud-din Aluiiad. 

'-i ,, ,, 1591. Abul Fazl, Mss. ... C 

,, Official Documents.,. C 1(>,.58'2,U0 

!• ,, ,, liDO. Indian authorities 

quoted by l)e. 

I^aet. ... e 17,150,000 

5 Jahanj»ir, ,, l(iU9. Captain W. Hawkins. 

Kill. 

,, ,, Abdul lianiid Lahori. ,C 17,500,000 

7 Shalijahaii ,, lOlb- ,, C 'J's?,UUO,O00 

1019. 

j Gross 
I JC i:^G,7LC970 

8 Aurani^zeb ,, 1G55. Official documents, -j 

I Nett 

LC ^*,056,111 

f Gross 
1 M, 35, Gil, 4.31 

9 ,, „ Later official docu- ^ 

ments. j Nett 

Lt 3t, 505,890 

10 „ „ 1695. Gemelli Careri 

11 ,, ,, 1G97. Manucci ( Catrau) ... 0 77,438,800 

1-2 ,, „ 1707. Ramusio ... Ji, 30,179,692 


Revenue 

from 

all sources. 

C 32,000,000 


C /)0,0;'0,000 


C 80,000,000 


12. Thomas is wrong in putting this under Aurangzeb. The reign of 
the latter began in LG58. 
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Thonifis, writing in 187), had Gladwin’s translation of 
the A'ln before him. Sir Jadiinath Sarkar in following 
Jarre tt’s translation discovered obvious errors in the figures 
recorded in the Ahi, After corrections, his total of Akbar’s 
revenue excluding Kabul is Rs. 1 J,J^1 ,86.861 , while Thomas 
gave Rs. 18,88,88,55^3, as the total i*evenuo. {India of 
Anraiiffzch, xxxi). 

According to Manucci (II. 418-15) the land-revenue 
during Aurangzeb’s reign from all provinces except Oudh was 
Rs. 8S,7-,5Jb60(). William Irvine quotes the statement 
of revenues prepared for Bahadur Shah in 1707 on the 
basis of the Mnntakhah-ut-Ticar'ikh of Jag Jivan Das 
Gujarati, according to which the last recorded receipts 
amounted to Rs. 18,99,84,868. The standard assessment was 
Rs. 88,J26,96,^341 . “This brings into relief,” writes 
Irvine, “ the great exaggeration of Manucci’s ligures which 
are about £ 5, 000,000, in excess of the assinmid standard 
land revenue demand of seven years lat(U* than his time ; while 
the actual demand for that later year was ^ 16,000,000.”’" 

According to Bernier, the land revenue of Anrangzeb 
for twenty Provinces was Rs. .^313,59,85,500 or ‘313,598,550. ” 
Thomas thinks that the above figures “ bear the stamp of a 
certain degree of authenticity, and, allowing for deficiencies, 
they fairly fit in with the prior and subsequent returns.” 

Prom a manuscript prepared in the ninth year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign we find that the land revenue of nineteen 
Siibah.s {}. excluding Golkiinda and Bijapur) was daniM 
913,47,916,0813, which is equivalent to Rs. ^3,1 1,97,9013. ’’ 
From the statement of Jag Jivan Das who indicated the 

IS. iStoriiJ^ 11. 41(», 

14. Hcrnier, 454-8. 

15. Ama-i-Bakht by Bakhtawar Khan, f. -214-b., Abdus Salani 

Collection, niiiversity, Aligarh. 
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revenue of twenty-one provinces, we find thfit Golkundfi ainl 
Bijf'pur yielded Rs. 8,76,70,000. If we add this to tlic 
totnl of the A'nia-i-Uakhf we get Ks. J51 ,88,67 d)0i^. This 
fipproxiinately corresponds with the standard assessment of 
Rs. J3‘3,26,96,241 of all the provinces, as given i)y Jag Jivan 
Das. We aie, tlierofore, on safe ground, if we state that 
the actual receipts in Aurang/eh’s reign were about nineteen 
krors of rupees, as indicated by Jag Jivan Das. 

Th(' following table indicating the revenue of the provinces, 
excluding Kabul, is given in the Ind'ni of' AunDUjzch 

p. XXX, ii : — 

Us. 


1594 

( Aooi-Akha It ) . . 

i:Vil, 36,^31 

(lor 

1(» Suhhas ) 


164H 

{ Radshahiinma ) 

^21,15,0(»,'KI() 

( 

19 

„ ) 


1651 

( Jj(tst.ur~al-(on<*l ) 

'26,35,l5J.75-^ 

( M 

18 

) 

... 

1665:-' 

(Bernier' 

‘^•2,06,70, 

( 

18 

„ ) 

Omitting 

Bengal. 

1695 

( IC/iulasat ) 


c „ 

17 

„ ) 


169? 

(Manucci) 

,3M ,30,39, 55“^ 

f 

‘31 

) 

Omitting 

Bengal. 

nuo;- 

( Dastur, Ms. C) ... 

.33,68,16,581- 

M 

30 

„ J 


1707 

( Kaniiisio) 

‘39,77,70,876 

( „ 

30 

) 


17^J'»r 

(Chahar (lulshan; 

39,1^,76,776 

< „ 

19 

„ ) 

Omitting 

Orissa. 


Mr. Moreland in detailing the statistics of Mughal land 
revenue has come to the. conclusion 

Mr. Moreland’s 

conclusions that during our period administrative 

challenged. ,, , . , 

pressure on tlie peasants increased so 

seriously as to affect the productive resources of the Mughal 

Empire.” (From Akhar fo Auran(jz( b, 5^J60). According 

16. The M. S. used by Sir Jadunath Sarkar is MS, D -163 of the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

It is referred to by Thomas on p. 40, line 3, of the foot not© 
{Rpv. Res). 
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to him the index for nine provinces rose fro.ii 129 at the 
accession of Shahjahan to 175 in the end of his reign and in 
the eirly years of Aurang/el), the revenue demand under 
Akbar being fixed at 100 as the basis of cilcuhtion. It 
is urged that the increase in revenue was not due to corres- 
ponding incre ISO in cultivation, but to enhanced assessment. 
We, however, find that the area of measured land rose 
considerably in the reigns of Shalijah in and Aur'iiigzeb. In 
the sixteen Indian provinces of Akbar, the area of 
m(i:isured land rose from 12,70,00,440 hifjha.s in 1594 to 
27,H1,70J5() 1/20 h\(fh(tH in 17^0 — an increase of nearly 119 
p. c. {India of Aarunfjzeh^ xxviii). Though the ciiltiviited 
area increased by 119 p. c. the revenue demand rose only 
to 75 p. c ; enhanced revenue is, thus, not a correct basis for 
deducing a high rate of assessment. 

From the statistics provided l)y rJag rlivan Das, we 
find that though the standard assessment of revenue was 
Hs. 99,20,9(),^ii41 , the actual collections amounted to 
Rs. 1S,99,94,S()9, i. c., a little above one-half of the actual 
demand. In other words, even if the revenue was assessed 
at one-half the produce, the cultivators actually paid, at a rate 
equivalent to a little above one-fourth of the produce. The 
theory of increasing pressure on the i)ensants during Mughal 
rule is, therefore, wholly conjectural. 

NOTK ON Mil. MORELAND'S THESISL 

In his scholarly work From Akbar to Aarangzfb^Mr. W. H. Moreland 
has come to the conclusion that the condition of the peasantry very much 
deteriorated during the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan, and became 
still worse during the time of Auraiigzeb. His thesis is based on the 
following data: 

1. Akbar insisted on cash payment to his officials, while in succeed- 
ing reigns they were paid by assignment of land (jay/V) which ‘gave 
increased scope for tyranny within the village.’ 

1. Pages indicated in the bracket in this Note refer to Mr. Moreland’s 

book. 
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-2. Summary settlements of revenue. 

:i. Increasinjif pressure on the cultivator to extend U'e area under 
•rops beyond the economic possibilities of time. 

4. Standard of assessment raised from one-third of the ^ross produce 
to one-half. 

I shall prove that Mr. Moreland's contentions arc incorrect, and that 
he drew his conclusions from premises which are not based on facts. The 
testimony of European travellers or residents in India is valuable in many 
ways, but it i.s necessary to observe that jj^enerally they fail to appreciate 
the spirit of royal orders. Their interpretations are often at variance with 
actualities. To (piote one instance, every Fltiropean traveller noticed the 
law of escheat prevailing]: durin*]: the Mut?hal period and rushed to the 
conclusion that the property of every man was confiscated after his death. 
Hut the fact was that the property of only those men were escheated who 
had dealing? with the (Government and wlu had borrowed a loan and had 
failed to discharge their debt. (Rogers, Memoln of Jahauglr, p. As we 
h.ave dealt with this subject in Chapter xix, we need not pursue it further. 
Caution demands that the remfirks of European writers .should be .subjected 
to .scrutiny. 

VVe shall discuss Mr. Moreland’s contentions ad seriatim 

1. Assignment of land. It is admitted that the system of assigning 
land }(fgir to officials, instead of making cash payments, prevailed in India 
even before the Mughals. It i.s also a fact that Akbar endeavoured to 
make cish payments as far as possible. Rut I have not come across any 
order of Akbar abolishing the system of jagir altogether. In fact, the 
great Bengal revolt of loSO was partly due to the re.sentinent provoked by 
his insisting on the resumption of jagirs. But the system pensisted. 

Mr. Moreland says, “ I have not traced any instance of a farm of the 
land revenue being granted during .Akbar’s later years.” (p. I will 

set out the following evidence against the above statement. 

Before dealing with Akbar’s later years, we may point out that after 
tlie conquest of Gujarat the Emperor granted extensive jagirs to his 
nobles in the province. Ahmadabad was given to Mirza Aziz Kokaltash, 
Baroda to Naurang Khan, Patan to Mir Muhammad Khan (uncle of Mirza 
Aziz) and Baroach to Qutubuddiii Muhammad Khan. The entire mahal 
of Gujarat was given away in jagir {Mirat^ 119;. 

In 1689, Jalor (in Gujarat; was as.signed as jagir to Gharnin Khan 
{Miraty 171). The firman Issued in 1591 against the collection of zakat is 
addressed both to uwih- of A7m/ira (crown-land) and to \agirdars. {Mirat 
17-3 ) In the same year some people complained to the E-nperor that the 
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accents t>f the Government and those of the jagirdars in Gujarat were 
collecting cesses l)eyOnd the sxnctioned scale. Instriiclioiis were issued to 
officers of crownland as well as to jagirdai's of the province to collect the 
cess accordin^^ to the fixed rate ( Mirut^ ITll''. The author of the 
describing the rebellious nature of the Kolis, mentions the assig-nnnent of 
j'lgir.i to officers who were rc paired to maintain a body of horsemen to keep 
the Kolis under c^nitrol. {Mirut p. 171). We find that in 15‘)l, the 
brolliors of Qilich Khan had Surat as their j<tgii\ and that the .sons of Is.nail 
Quli Khan were the bi^^cst in the province. ( Mirat, i7 '> }. 

After the defeat o( Mu/.ifTar Siiah, thi ex-kin^ of Gujarat at Navana;^ar 
in l.MH, we are told, that the ummhs went back to their respective jagii's. 
Mirnt 177. After the capture of Muzaffar Shah, in lo9'2, Abdurrahim 
{ Khan-i-Khanan ), sent back Xauranj^f Khan, Gujar Khan and Khwaja 
Ashraf to t\\^^\T jagirs { ISl). It seems that Khan-i-Khanan did not 

receive any cash paymcnl, as he had his /uyir in Gujarat in KiO^-KiUl. 
iMirnt, IHd). Tlicre were many in Malwa. ( Mirnt IS:?,) 

Immediately after ascendinj: the throne, .f ihan'^ir issued twelve orders 
to be observed as rules of condu'd. of which Xos. i, s, and Id arc repro- 
duced below; 

1. “ b’orbiddin^ the levy of cessc.s under Ihc names of tamghu and 

lu'trhuhri ('river tolls), and other hiirdcns whicli the of every 

province and district had imposed for their own profit.” 

d. “ f)n roads where thefts and robberies took place, which roads 
might be at a little di'tance from habitations, the juginlors of the 
neighbourhood should build sutrais (public rest-htniscs), mosques, and dig 
wells, which might stimulate population ” 

(h) “ I gave an order that the officials of the crown lands and the 

jtigirdars should not forcibly take tlie ryot’s lands aiul cultivate thcjii on 
their own account.” 

(Id) ” 1 gave an order that the offices and jitgira of my father's 
servants shoidd remain as they were” ( lU»gers and lleveridge, d/c/a/y/zw of 
./iflniitgh\ 7, l>. ) 

It is clear from the evidence set forth above that the system of 
granting j(fgh' prevailed down to the verj' end of Akbar’s reign. Jahangir’s 
reference to jaoirdars in tlic very first regnal year proves beyond doubt 
that the allotment of jogir had become very common in the preceding 
reign. 

It should be noted that the jttgirdars usually did not exercise any 
executive power in their jurisdiction; they were mere collectors of revenue. 
In other words, they did not act either as executive or as revenue officers 
in the tract held by them a? i>tgirt they had no authority to alter the 
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aiTioiiiit of revenue demand or the system of payment. They wore as much 
bound by the rules of revenue department as the officers of the crown-land. 
Generally they did not hold any office in the district in which their yiyir 
was situated. Their position was little different from Liiat of the modern 
znmindar or kuu^dar. 

N\ e have not been able to ascertain the respective revenue dcnrinds 
frrjin the crown-lands and the jaylrda)\i durinj^ Auran^zeb's rei^^n. Hut we 
i'lid that in Itifjy there were m tnsiihdars who were j>aid in cash, and 

■l.OtM) who held j-tyira. 

'2. Sumniaiy setUement of revenue. 

It is su^r^ested that .\kbar had forbidden tlie practice of maUini^ 
summary settlements, but Auran^;zeb reverted to it. Mr. .Moreland says; 
“ Orders which were issued by Aiir.iii/zeb to take effect from t!ie eighth 
year of his rci^n 1). l{in.>-Gt>) show tint by this time the normal proce- 

dure was that which .Vkbar had prohibited : 'The assessors proj)osed each 
year a lumji sum based on general considerations, and applied Akbar's 
metliods in detail only when a village or a larger area refused to U( cj^pt 
their proposals." (p. 2^j2). 

As Ihe above view' is based on Auringzeb's firm ra.v, - w’e shall consider 
them in detail to find out whether U»e text justifies the concludon arrived 
at by the learned author. 

'Tile preamble to Ihe firmnn to Hasik Das, as tr/inslated by Mr. More- 
land, has been ])revi(*usly noticed, 'fhe version given in the AJnyhal 
Adiniiiisfrati<>n is as follows: “The agents of tlie imperial Court have 
re})orted, after inquiry among the ofiicers of the parynuns of Crownlands 
and fiefs (tu'.id) of jagir-holders, tliat at the baginning of the current year 
the amuts of tlie purydiKts of the imperial dominions ascertain the revenue 
of many of the m( mas and pfivyanas from a con-«ideratic)n of the produce 
of the past year and tlie year preceding it, the area capable of 
cultivation, the condition and capability of the ryots and other points. 
And if the ryots of any village do not agree to this procedure, they fix the 
revenue nt the time of harvesting by (arlnal) survey or estimated valuation 
of crop. And in some of the villages, where the cultivators are known to 
be distressed and deficient in capital, they follow the practice of division 
of crop^ (y kail (i-bakhsi) at the rate of one half, one-third, two-fifths, or 
more or less." 

2. Text of ih^ fit mans with translations in Journal A. S. B., June 
1900. 'Translation in Studies in Mughal India, 168-197, and Mughal 
Administration, 197-221 'Text of the firman to Muhammad Hashiin in 
Aiirat, 2i)^-272. 
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When revenue \vas fixed after considering Hhe condition and cd},. 
nhUit\j of the ryots, and other points^ it cannot be said that the assesmwnt 

was arbitrary. Whatever may have been the practice before the eigldh 
rc/^iial year, since however, Aurangzeb ordered the revenue oWcen 

to inquire into ‘the true state of the crops and cultivators of every village’, 
and at the beginning of the year to inquire, village by village 
into tiie number of cultivators and ploughs, and the extent of the area 
(under tillage) and atthulion to details assess tlie revenue in such u 

way as to benefit the Government and give. CAtse to the ryots.’ The sixth 
clause of the /fmro/ rims thus ; ‘When you yourself goto a village, for 
learning the true condition of the parganas, view the ruudition and 
o/ rro/w, the capability of tlie ryots, and the amount of 
the revenue. If in apportioning (the total revenue among the villagers) 
justice and correctness have been observed to every individual, fair and 
good. Hut if the rliaudhri or mn’fnddam or pntWiU'i has practised oppves- 
^i()n, conciliate the ryots and give them their dues.” 

From the foregoing quotations it is clear that revenue was a^sesscd 
by estimating the crop and by considering various other details. 

We liave previously described the tliree sy.stems of settlement, 
minicly, (/hallnhaksh^ zabl and a cv//. 

'I'lie was the summary settlement in which tliere was no neces- 
sity for measuring lands. Hut in the or Regulation system revenue 
was hxed after ineasuring the sown area and considering the quality of 
land and the markel-pri<*e of the grain. This kind of revenue became 
known as kharaj-i-mnuzzaf: the payment of revenue by the division of 
crop was known as kha ra j-i-mw/asima. 

In the firman to Muhammad Hashim issued in 1 ('(18-^0. A. 1) there 
are frequent references to kharaj i-mnatzuf and kh(U'ayi-j},n</asima, but 
there is not a word about summary settlement. The seventli clause of the 
firman decides the point in issue. It says that that only the cultivator couid 
change fixed revenue into share of crop or rice rersa. The revenue 
ofiicers had no option in the mitter; and a cultivator w'ould naturally 
choose that method of settlement which he found best to his advantage. 

If the settlement, wliich Mr. Moreland calls summary, did not suit the 
tenants, they were at liberty to choose the alternate methods. Apart from 
this, we are not in a position to say that the pitch of revenue in summary 
settlement was higher than in the case of znbt. No evidence has been 
cited that summary settlement was necessarily oppressive. When revenue 
ofiicers were directed to acquaint themselves with the condition of 
each individual peasant and then make an assessment such settlement 
cannot be said to be summary. The firmans, clearly prove that the 
assessment was never arbitrary. It depended mainly on the capability of 
the ryot. 
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While discussing the summary settlement, it will be proper to describe 
the different systems prevailing in the provinces in the time of Akbar. 
We find that the system of prevailed in ijcng.il, Bev.ar, and 

Gujarat; ghallabaksh in Kashmir, Ajmcre and Sindh, and the xabl in the 
remaining provinces. There were ‘unmeasured lands' in Bihar consisting 
of Gl /;a/-yt<a«/ov; it follows that the revenue was assessed by estimation 
of crop or by means of summary settlement- The Ain does not t»ivc the 
measurement of Allahabad and Khandesh, thereby indicating that the zubi 
system did not obtain there. Even in those provinces where zttht prevailed 
we find several pdrganahs without .any mention of the extent of tlieir 
areas. This denotes either crop-division or summary .assessment. 

As much has been written about the perfection of the syslem inaugu- 
rated by Akbar we might (piote the impresuons of Badayuni with advant- 
age. He says, “In this year (I.j 7I) .an order was promulgated for 
improving the cuUivalion of the country and for bettering the condition 
of the ryots. All the p irgdwis of the country, whether dry or irrigated, 

in towns or hilh, deserts or jungles were to be measured .... so that in 

three year's time all the uncultivated land might be brought under crops. 

Rules were laid down but were not properly observed, and much 

of the land was laid waste throuj^h the rap.icity of the Cruris; the peasants’ 
w’ivcs an I children were sold and di.spersed, and everything ivcnl to eon- 
fusion.’’ ( ll. IHP.) 

IL Tile extension of the .area of cultivation beyond the economic 
possibilities ni time. 

No de tills hfivc been given to show that the area of cultivation 
during the reign of Aurang^cb exceeded beyond the capability of the 
p6as.ant, nor arc we told about the extent of ‘the economic possibilities of 
time.’ There is no doubt that the Emperor suggested the use of whip, 
but only in the case of those cultivators who abstained from cultivation, 
in spite of having means to cultivate, and of a favourable season. Force 
was not suggested to be used foj extending the area of cultivation. In 
the firm in to liasik l)is the rivenui officers were ordered to ‘ use conci- 
liation and reassurance-, in gathering together cultivators from all sides 
with praise-worthy diligence,” .and to “conciliate the ryots and give them 
their dues.” In the firman to Muhammad Hashim, the officers arc asked 
to “practise benevolence to the cultivators, inquire into their condition 
and exert themselves judiciously and tactfully, so that the cultivators 
may joy fall}/ and heartily try to increase the cultivation, and every 
arable tract may be brought under tillage.” (Mughal Administration, 197). 

When the State was .at all times willing to advance money, to provide 
implements of agriculture, and to dig wells for irrigation, it is obvious 
that the Government did its best to impruv^c the economic condition of 
the oullivators. The extension of cultivation under the above circuin- 
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stances, therefore, could not be said have exceeded “beyond the ccon 
(»f time.’ 

L The pilch of revenue w.t-s rahed from one third to oncTialf of the 
produce. U'e li ive fully cleilL with thi'^ point in the precedin;r pages. Even 
a eurory e'ei;uinilion of Aur.inr/.b’s /innvis will indicate that the 
Kinperorwa-. an-.ious to d.minl only th it amount of revenue which the 
culUvalors coul 1 e'l^ily nay. Tlie extent of niinijnuni and maxirniirn demands 
were detinitely hid down, bid i* h extremely difficult to ascertain the 
acLuil worivi..V'»f the rule. ItciMi>: be d mi • 1 thitin nnny instances 
there would have been clashes bel ween practice and proce])l. At the same 
lime The possibility of hmient and eipiil/ible treatment should nol be ruled 
out. I think the normal demand was much Ihe xime as in the time of Akbrir. 

Manucci and ()vinj;t ai declare that the Stale’s share was one-half of 
the prodiK’C I am inclined to lliink t’lat the. Kuropean writers have been 
misled. Krom llie chart fjjivcn in the wc hnd that (,ne iufl.n of the 

best, the middliii^ and the wor>l ^ort of land yielded 17 mauncis, 
WrnauiKh 'in •eei", and 1) inauiuh l.‘» -eers of rice i especlively. Tiie 
Hff^re^ale produce of the three o/yZ/nv i. mamids X') .eers. Th() avera;re 
produce ])er /ny/c< couu-s to li m.iuiuhitH'. ncci-.. 'I’lic, Slate’s share \va. 
t inaunds i;t sr.ors. II ivobviois that in relation to the worst kind of 

land 1 yieldin.i;' n mauiuJs l.‘» seers Ihc dc.niand was capial lo ab()ut hUf 
Ihi* produce. i( ua. on ac<*ouul (*f thi. demand that the Eurc^pean 

wiilers wcie led to remark that tiie rovonue was fixed at one-half of the 
ju'odiu’e. II >!iould, however, he noted that in relation to the best kind 
of land Ihe revenue corner to about one-fourth of the produce. The 

prvibahle interpretation of Auranfxzeb’s order that the revenue diould not 
exceed one-half of the total yield is that if the produce of the worst kind 
of land in any year decreased beyond the avera;?c even then the revenue 
demand should not go beyond one-half. As noted above, t’le average 
yield of the worst kind of land was 9 inaunds 16 seers, and the State’s 
share was i niaunds in sears. If in any year the produce amounted lo 
say, only H maunds, then I he revcmie should he 1 inaunds and not 

^ maunds i:i seers which was the averaj^e demand. 

As indicated above, tlic avcra‘>:c produce per hij^ha was li maunds 
.ns]. seers ; half the share will he li maunds 19 J .seers. If the State took 
half the average produce then in relation to the worst kind of land it 
aeliially took more limn two-lliird.s which does not seem to be at all 
reasonable. 

I ha%'c indicated the probabilities of error which a superficial ob.server 
was likely to commit. Gcnerali;;alions are easy to make but they are not 
safe guides. My impression is that conditions in .Vurangzcb’s time were 
much the same as in the rcipn of .\khar. 
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('HAPTKR XXII. 

BCONOMIO AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS-((’o;2^;i;/a/). 

Ap'irl: fro n Hk^ In, rl rovoinu, tlu govoiMinciit had other 
sources of iiico.iic. rhoy were known as 
.v/, ir and ahicuh. Tliese imposts included 
( U.^oins diitie.':, taxes o:i property, transit duties, ferry tolls 
taxes on sale of pro lure, cattle and inovchandise, fees for 
s(|unt!in|L> in market ])lac.es, an 1 disco mt on exchange of coins 
etc. Some of tliese tax is wore levio 1 hy the central ^rovernment, 
some hv the governor > as provincial rates and others hy 
flistrict olliceis as loc d cesses. 

'riic Imperial heads of reven ie, ns stated hy Manncei 
(U. 115-17), wort' Tribute, (kistoms Duty 
Heacl-s of impcriU Mines, Mint, Escheats, and Presents. To 

revenue. 

this list may he added the income from 

The local rec^ipt'J fi*'> a tributes offere 1 hy v issal Rajas arc 
nowhere mentioned. But the amount must 
have been conisdcrable ; Golkundn and 
Bijapiir alone paid a very large sum. 

The customs were, usually administered .along witli the 
land revenue. Tliey were usually entered 

Cm>LoniN Dut} . mahdls (heads of receipt) in the 

inal (land revenue), and not in the .yu,ir (miscellaneous) 
accounts. Most of the v i, ir items (hues, market dues, ferry 
tolls) were collected by the police— that is, by the kolwaln rwA 
faujclar.s. The customs duties were fixed by the Emperor, 
and were sometimes .assigned to a high mansabdar, 

Accordiiig to T.a vernier, “ particular merchants pay from 
4 to 5 per cent at the custouis-housc for all sorts of ware. But 
for the English and Holland Company, they pay less... Gold 
and silver pay two in the hundred.” 
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The iTitcs on imports were generallj 2[ per cent, but in 
H)8() “ the government of Surat, by the spcL-ial order of 
Aurang/eb, increased the duli(*s of all the Muropern imports 
from U to ^‘‘‘»t, which was intended to etpial their 

rates to lh(^ poll-tax cstablislu-d on all his subjects not 
Mahomed ms, in the Empire/’ ’ 

hiuropean merchfiiits and Iravellers lune complaine:! of 
over-valuation of goods by customs autho- 
ill Ux. ritics. It cannot be denied that in many 
intancfs their grie\ antes were justified. Ikit there was the 
other side of the picture as well. Evasion of customs duty was 
common, and yet when tl.c delin(|uent was caught he was let 
off only on payment of double tax, as against the practice 
])revairvng in Europe. They ('. c., the njcrchants) do all 
tliey can to shift oft' l)aying the customs ; and that, so much 
the rather, because they do not run so much hazard as at the 
customs-houses of Euro))e. For in the Indian customs-houses if a 
man be caught in the fraud, he is (juitted by paying double." 

How the concessions granted to the English (\mipany 
were misused is related below. “ The king had granted 
to the English C aptains, that they should not be searched 
when they came ashore. Hut one day one of the English 
C’aptains going to Tata,,.. he was stopped by the officers 
of the customs-house, who searched and rifled him, whatever 
he could allege to the contrary. They found gohl about 
him, of which he had already carried oft’ several cjualities at 
several times..., but they (|uitled him, upon paying the 
usual custom." “ As for what concerns the heads of the 
(a)mpanies, as well English, as Dutch, and their associates, 
they have so great a respect for them, that they never search 
them at all, when they come ashore, though they will not 
stick to conceal their gold."- 


1. Orine, Fragments J)(>. 

2. Tavernier, 
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Kale of riistuiiis Diit}'. 


In Chfipter VI (pp. 164 170) we hnve dealt with regulations 
about customs duty. By an order issued 
in 1665 customs duty was (ixed at J2!. 
per cent in the case of Muslims and 5 per cent in that of 
Hindu traders. In 1667 the duly on Muslim traders was 
altogether abolished, while the Hindus were taxed as usual. 
We, however, find from a letter, dated J^^nd March, 1668 
sent from India to England that the discriminating rate of 
duty was cancelled. The letter runs ns follows. “ What I 
advised in my foru er concerning the Circa t Moguls taking off 
the (tusloms from the Moors and laying them on the Clentoos 
was then true ; yet hoe hath made manifest that his laws are 
not like the lawes of the Modes and Persians, for lice liath 
altered and abolished that edict, laying the customes ecpially 
on botii ; having made a decree tliat whatsoever wrs imposed 
in his father Shahjahan’s time shouhl be paid.’' ^ It seems that 
the rate prevailing in Shahjahan’s time was retained till 168^^ 
when it was again revised ; the Muslims then paid percent 
while the Hindus paid 5 per cent.- 

The mines were owned by the State. Merchants were 
allowed to dig the mines on payment of a 
foe. In llui diamond mines of Ciolkundah 
any stone weighing above three eights of an ounce belonged 
to the Crown.^ 


The Stat(* charged a discount on coining bullion into 
current money. According to Manucci 
([I, 417) the government derived eleven 
lacs as profit from new^ coin struck at Surat. But the figure 
seems to be high. The duty payable to the State is given in 
the A) 71 part I and M'lral p. 804. 

1. Public Record O Alice : t’. O. 77, Vol XI fol 7o quoted in K) glish 
Heoords on Siraji, I. 1?J. 

i?. Miraty ^98 99; Hamilton, I. 89, 9U. 

3. Storia, 11. 417. 
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Apparently the iiKtonic fro)ii eseheals would appear to be 
considerable. Hut it is doubtful whether 
on c*onsideiii»i»; both the debit and the 
credit side of the transfu tion the ^ain was in favour of tl.e 
Stite. The freely took loans from the (iovern- 

ment which, however, did not ch ii^<;any interest on the money 
ndvinced. 'rhou^li after the ileatli of the debtors their entire 
property was confiscated, yet there must have been many 
instine<-s wlum llu; assets fell shoit of the lial)ilities. 


l’re\iously pr(*sents made to the Kmperor were treated as 
privat(‘ prop<‘rty of the Kinperor, but 
Aurin^*/(d) ordenal that the.s(‘ belonged 
to Ihe Hnit-ul-mul of which the sovereign v. as only llie trustee 
and not tlu* oun<'r.'’ Previous to this in lf)77 lie h.id a})()iishe«l 
th(‘ making of pi*es(*nts to him l)y Llu* nohhs of his eoiirt on 
tin* oce isiiUi of his coi'onalion nnnivei'sary. 

'rhe receipts derived from the* in Aurangzehs' 

reign is not known. ])ut wlien ll.e tax v. as 
al)olished hy Aliih immatl Sli di in 
it yielded about four Ao-o/.v of rupees annudly." 


rrovinei.il rntos and 
ecsscs 


As re tiled iii a previous ehapt>‘]', ihe charge.^ of general 
administration were met })y as.^ignmenls 
of hind, pereenlagcs on revenue collections, 
and the levy of miscellaneous imports and cesses. There was 
haiullv any cash pavment from the Stati? treasuries. It sould, 
however, he nciled tli it gross revenues were not sent to the 
Imperial treasuries ; each departmei»t transmitted oidy net 
revenue.^ after deducting its exjxnses. 


The expenses of Provincial Governments were met by 
transit duties, oelroy on fooil stuff, duties on the manufacture of 

t>. 1. l). L. .'Ms. No. lat*. 

7. Loiter Muyhiih^ I. UTS 
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S ilt, sfiltpetre, niul opium, royalties on sale of houses, cattle 
and llshery rights, fines, and by various other imports. Most 
of the taxes were oppressive and hindered trade. A\iiang/eb 
abolished about eighty imposts early in his reign. 

‘•The revenues of India then, as now, followed the type 
of i:er own great ant-hills, and were built up of irinnmera})le 
minute accessions and aggregations. Going back to earlier 
periods, we find that the whole theory of the Hindu law of 
taxation [)roceeded upon the primitive village system that the 
elected authority, or Raja, should take his portion of all gains, 
of whatever description local knowledge could reduce into a 
tangible form. In such a stale of .society the produce of the 

land was obvious to the sight Hence we find the ruler 

claiming rdl nu«nncr of odd items, extending to his share of 
commercial profits, one day in the month of the arms and 
sinews of men, and descending even to a c|uota of the grass of 
I he (adds and the leaves of trees for the state granary.” 

The list of cesses abolished by Aurangzeb are given in the 
T.ixativai in Hindu Mu(jkul mlministrat t(jti (90 — 105) (see 
fdso K. K. II 88 — 89). The human 

ingenuity in finding out new sources of income is remarkably 
demonstrated l)y the list of (thicahs abolished by the Emperor. 
Eor the sake of comparison we give below the laws of Manu 
specifying t\\e King’s taxes : 

As the leech, the suckling calf, and the ))ee take their 
natural food, thus must a king draw from his dominions an 
annual revenue. 

Of cattle, of gems, of gold and silver, a fiftieth part 
may be taken by the King. 

He may take a sixth part of the clear annual increase 
cf trees, flesh- meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical 
substances, liquids, flowers, roots, and fruits; of gathered 

S. Thomas, Rtrfiinf lifsi.urces, 1 1 -la and note. 
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Icfives, potherbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, 
earthen pots, and all things made of stone. 

In addition to these demands, the king was entitled to, 
graduated taxes on merchandise. Tiie State tlemanded a 
day’s work in each month from every labourer. There was a 
royally of lialf upon old hoaivls and treasure trove. 

It will lie found on comparison tlmt the taxation during 
ih(‘ Mughal inh‘ was much lighter than what ])revail(‘d during 
the Ilin In period. 

There was an important tax known as rnlidun (fe.e for 
JOthtiori road-guarding). Originally r((hil(iri was 

a payment for travelling guards but after 
a time il became a tax for guarding the roads wliether guards 
were supplied or not; later on it was reg.nahal as a duty on 
internal transit. Zukaf was .another name for the duties paid on 
merchandise. ' According to strict Muslim law customs duiv 
was prohibited, but the jurists brought it under Llie category 
of ::ak(tt. As the poor-tax was j)iyable only once during a 
year, mtifaf '/x mut^indts the legal fiction was extended to duties 
on merchandise also. We lind from a comtemporarv record 
tlmt customs duty was chargeable only once in twelve months. 
Tlu* imposition of rnhdint or r:(tk(d or transit duties on the 
same goods at different places was therefore, decidedly illegal. 
It was abolished by Aurangzeb, hut it appears from the 
re|)ovts of European travellers that the tax was levied by 
local nutliorities, cnu.sing great inconvenience and liardship to 
travellers and trader's. 

Aurangzeb’s view of rnhdart is indicated by the following 
letter sent to Prince Muhammad A/.am : “The news reporter 
of the parf/un .h. Noni writes to his brother that Hs. lo,0()() or 

f>, Foster, Knylish Ftutorifs in ftHia, lUo.VBO, p. tVX 

U>. Ante, p. r()4. 

II. Oatti’i-Rashidi^ folio, 5.W. 

i ^ Sfuriu, n\ iKi, 4:v>-:ia, 
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Rs. If), 000 arc realised rahdun, but the aniin and the 
fiaujdar do not remit more than one or two Ihousand rupees in 
the treasury. This in fact, is not rahduri (road-guarding) 
but rahzan'i (road -brigandage). This impost on the public 
is Jutfum (unlawful).” 

The rate “f rond-Lax is given by Hamilton. After every ten 
or twelve miles in Orissa he found “a fellow to demand junhann 
or poll-money for me and my servants which generally came 
to a ])enny or thice half pence apiece.”^* Tavernier’s ex- 
perience was different from that of Hamilton. Writing about 
Burhanpur he says, ‘‘ At Badelpura it is where the loaded 
waggons pay the duties of Branipur ; but the waggons that 
carry nothing l)ut passengers pay nothing.” Travelling from 
Agra to Dacca, he paid toll at only three places — Allahabad, 
Benares and Sah israni — while crossing the rivers. 

Inspitc of strict orders of the Emperor illegal exactions 
continued in distant parts of the empire. This was due both 
to the cupidity of the officials and the passivity of ihe people. 

The chief characteristics of the Mughal currency were as 

( urrency follows : 

(1) It was bi-metallic, (^l) All coins were unlimited legal 
tender. (l5) There was very little alloy in them. The coins 
were full-value coins of ])ure metal, (t) There was a great 
uniformity of coinage. (5) The State did not reserve to itself 
the mintage of coins. Every one was free to bring bullion to 
the mints and get coins instead; mints were free and open mints. 

The Muglials were not acquainted with the principle of 
maintaining a stable ratio between gold 

U.'itioof gold to Miver. . i -i-. 

and silver. At present the stability 
between the two metals is maintained either by suspending the 

IS. iMHiur-nl-Amnl'At/ahin f. (Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippu 

Sultan’s Library; 

11. Hamilton, A yuw A^^ornit of tJu Lost liidihS, I. llo. 
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issue of this or that c.oin oi* hy inflating the coiuji^e. Tlu 
artificial methods for rcstrioiiu.!^ the circulation of a piiticul ir 
coin, as occ isioii dcm iuds it, w.us then unknown. The fluctu i- 
tions in the ratio het^veen tin: values of ^ohl and silver were 
not freejuent. During lie* time of Akhar the ratio of the 
value of ^old to that of silver was 9-f : 1 ; in the reien of 
Jalnui^ir it was 1^; 1 ; under Sh dij deal it stoo.l at It: 1 l> 4; 
and in the rei^n of Anrangzeb it rose to !() : 1. 1 lie ratio 

indicates the value of gohl tnnlir^i in diff-rent reigns.’’ 
According to an authority the depreci ition of silver in the 
second half of the sixteenth century was due to a veiy large 
ont-|)nt of th(' metal thiongh tlie agency of the foreign 
meia hauls. 'Idiis resulted in the virtual adf)ptH)n of a silvi r 
currency for the empire. 

Idle ahove view runs counter to the tlu'sis of Mr iMorelaiid. 

In his oninion the supiily of silver was 
Nt) in silver, * 

maint lined hy the imports on the coast that 

is to say in Hengai, Sindh and (Tujrat. ddie account of tlu* 

maritime trade in Hengil does not indicate any great inHux of 

silver. Sindh was even less important from this point of 

view. As regards Gujrat, it is urged, that if the ipiaiitily of 

silver in circulation tended to rise, the resulting fall in its 

value would liave heen most apparent Hut as no noticeahh* 

fall in value occurred in (iiijrat, we may infer that the 

slability of silver as a stindard extended throughout the 

country, or in other woi\ls that the stream of silver poured in 

hy the Dutch and other merchants was not in excess of the 

ahsoihtive capacity of Northern and Western India taken 

as a whole.'" (From Akhor to AurangrA’l), p. IThh 

Another authority gives facts and figures evidencing a great 

influx of silver. In 1601, the amount of 
C ontrary view. i , i. , , 

silvcu* imported into India was valued at 

I'i. S. H. Hodiwalii, Jlistorirul iiStwtics in MnyJml yumiiimativSj 
( hapter XX. 
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fihout ^5^^2,000; in 1(5 Ki, it was t!5i2,()00 ; aiul in Auvatigzcb’s 
reign, between 1(597 an<l 170^, it rose to about £800,000. 
In one year alone 1681, the bullion consigned to Kengal 
was worth £t3,20,000. 

It is surprising, however, that inspite of the large iin})ort 
of silver, the price of the metal in 1681 was one rupee per 
lobi. {Mirat, 808); wlule in the reign of Akbir it sold at one 
/o/a nii>] two nitt'i.s per rupee. (Ji/i). 

I'oreign meveliants were struck ad. Ihe puritv of the Mughal 
ioi?iage. Kdmund Terry says, “'The coin 

Purif y ul eoiri i‘^c. 

there is more pure than in any other part 
of the worltl.” Thevenot rem irks that “ the silver money of the 
groxl Muglial is liner than any other’'; and Ovington tells us 
tint the gold of Surat is so very fine that twelve .‘uul fourteen 
per cent may be gained by bringing it to Kurope.” The 
fineness of the Mughal coins is evidenced by the fact that out 
of forty-four coins that wau'e assayed and (juantitatively 
analysed by modern methods, fourteen were found to be 
absolutely pure and without a single grain of alloy (Hodivala, 
^288-41). 

The long list of gold, silver, and copper coins given in 
the Aift (pp, f27-88j has only a tlieoretical importance at 
present. Of the coins issued by Akbar, the gold ntuhr, the 
silver rupee and the cop[>er duiu were the chief current coins 
in the period under review. The rupee was first introduced 
by Sher Shah ; it was revived and made more pure by Akbar. 
It then weighed 178 grains. The dutn was a massive copper 
coin weighing normally 8J28'.5 grains; tw^o paisu.s were equal 
to one dam, I'he nortnal relative value of copper to silver 
was 7J2*4 to 1 ; 40 copper dams- e<jualled one silver rupee of 
178 grains. Akbar’s gold 7nnhr was worth nine rupees, 
while that of Aurang/eh Rs. 16. In the reign of Aurang/eh 
i(i. Dr. S. A. Khan , L^wii India Trade in the seventeenth cfininry. 
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there was a slight decrease in the DDdallie coiilent of the 
rii})e • ; its (jxehaiige value was equ il to ^s. J>d. Apart fro u 
th(i rupee, two other coins weiv in use. tlu; puffohi and the 
inalrifidi. The for.ner was current in Soulli India and was a 
jrold coin worth from about to dl rupees; the litter w,is 
the ciiief silver c )iu of (iujr.it ; 5 were eipial to 

two rup <*s. ddu; above two <‘oins W(‘ri‘ not minted at the 
imperi?il mints. 

“ 'File modern suli- division of the rup.a' (annn and pie) 
do not appear in tlie accounts whiidi hive survived for 
Northern an I Western India, which show only rupees (or 
tn’ilifitiKH.s) and pice ; the anna was, howi'M r, familiar as a 
unit of .account thougli not of currency in Hen^.il and Bihar. 
We, however, (ind fr<)m the D.t.si u f (n/mis of the third 
year of Auran^/eb th it sixteen annas m ule one rupee. 
'Fhere i'. a refcu*(‘nre to t v.ianni ami four-anna pieces in 
the Ma'd'si r-i- Alafftfiiri (p. IHo). 

The ru[)ee was sub divi led into eii^hl annas, four annas 

and twv) anil is \lIoUvala, 101). There wms also the half 

/nu.vn, two /)(iii((, and four paisa. 'The rate of the some- 

what fluctuated. Aceonliu^ to 'Tavernier, •‘the reason is, the 
niuirer you )^o to the cop[)er mines, the more /A r/nc'.v (pai.sa) 
you Imve for a rupee.'* 

A k bar’s dajn was .ilso known as pai.sa .and f tin. s. In 
(iujrat, tlie p ti. sa w.is not the ^/ ////, hut the half da}ii of our 
period. Aecordinj^ to Mr. Moreland, from Ki.'iT onward, 
the ru])ee was worth 00 dam or (>() pice, as against 

40 dam under Akbar. The dam under Akbir weighed one 
tola eight mnsha and seven ratti.s {Ain). In the ninth year 

of Aurangzeb’s reign the circulation of fafn.s was withdrawn ; 
it weighed J21 masha.s. The new copper coin was only 14 

17. From Akhnr to Anrangieb. Appendix 1). 

f8. Adrlit iNNs. British Museum. No. and 6599. 
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musha.s in weight. As the labourers in Giijrat refused to t^ke 
the new coin, they wore orlered to be pud ;it the rate of one 
and a half tank'd per day ; and the rale of exclmnge was fixed 
at three fulus per tank'd. {Mi rat . 52(17). According to Mr. 
llodivala one tank'd w is cipi il to two (htuis and widgliod (it 
giains (pp. 107, 152'2). According to (Jenudli (!aieri, a rnpte 
was wortii 5 t piist^.s in 1(195. ( round th‘ icorld in 

CJiurchiirs Collection. /T, 

Tiu* newly-nunLcvl ru})ees were known as cJi ilani. while tlie 
coins of ])revious reigns were c illed lih izd/nh^ and a discoiint 
was taken for ileprecintion when presented in a treasury. 

There were no counterfeit (oin>, as the punishment for 
counterfeiting was v(‘ry severe. “ 1 never saw any clipL- 
mone.y,” writes Ovington, “ and it is rire if tdther the gold or 
silver coin is falsified ” (p. 1052). 

'rhough there w<nN* S(‘veral mints in (liff<‘r{mt parts of the 
empire, the Mughal \ \ iqxu’ors maiiitaine 1 a high degiaa* of 
uniformity in their coinag(‘. 

A word may be s lid al>out t!)e wciglits u e< })v le 
Mughals. The /o/a w IS th'^ u lit. but it was he. vie than 
the one in use now, I’he /o/a is tlie unit of the iiiti;! 
system of weights and weighs 180 grains troy ; tlte Mughal 
t()ta ranged between 185 and 18*1 grains troy. Ihc Mughal 
tola was based on ratlfs wdiich was dependent on rice grains. 
All the weights, tola and masha. bore the ‘Kings mark’. 

Akbar’s gold mnhr weighed 1 I nia.sdia.s anti was woitii 
nine rup^jes. Aurang/eb’s fnukr was worth sixteen rupees in 
the first decade of his reign, but later on c ime down to 
fourteen rupees (ravernier; Ovington, 1^152). Akbar’s rupee 
weighed IIA niash tsov 178 grains. In the reign of Aurang^eb 
it was fixed at 11 mishi,^, {Mirat, 817). VVe, however, 

IJI. Tjivernier MSanjifbasi edition), p. 10. 
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find [rom i\ contemporary record timt Anrnngzeb h^d ‘‘rniso.l 
his com to 5/8 per cent finer than formerly, 

All the foreign coins broncflit to hrlia vverr* melted hUo 
ciiiTcnt coins ; and silver or g )ld was not riilowed to f)e 
exported. 

When Aiirang/el) asc nido 1 the throne he forbade tlie 
prictice of ins'trihing K'lVrn t!i (confession of faith) on the 
coins, as was the practi'^o du”ing the reign of Sh dijahan. 
Anrangzeb’s coins })orc on the o'lver.se the following Persian 
conplet, meaning. — 

Shah Aurangzeb Alnnigir slrnck the coin 

On eart!\ as hislroiis as the shining full moon. 

'ri^c reverse hoiv.‘ the name of Ihe mint-city, the regnal 
year, and the K nporor’s full title in the titfjJtra script : 
Ahul Mufiiitddin Ma/himmud Auri^n()':t'h Biihadur 

Ahoiuj'ir Bad •shah GhaA. 

The present Indian currency systcxu is also fonnderl on 
Uie rupee which contains 165 grains t)f pure silver. As silver 
can he purchase! for ah.) it one <in 1 six pmee half-penny per 
ounce, the value of tin m Ual conlaine I in the rupee is only 
6d. As there was no alloy in the Muglial iMpje its value 
was equivalent to the current value of silver. The monet iry. 
policy of the Muglials was i'l the best interest of the country. 
The people being mainly agriculturists and knowing little of 
])anking habits, it wis necessxry to issue a currency that 
should command the cmfnleiTe of the peasant. The Mughals 
discharged their obligations with eHficieiit simplicity. They 
had no necessity for devising elaborate schemes for holding 
large stocks of ni'til backing to the currency, as is the case 
nt present. Though they may have been ignorant of the 
various methods for retaining a stable ratio between gold and 

'20. The English Fitrfories in Jntlin^ (ltio5-1660), p. 211, 

21. Heriiler, 201. 
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silver, their system was admirable ; it maintained a stable 
internal price level, a factor that chiefly uetennines the 
economic condition of a country. 

Besides the general treasury known as Jehazinah^i-arnra , 
scattered throughout the empire, there 
Treasuries. Were several special treasuries. A 

Persian history enumerates the following 
twelve treasuries: (1) Andrun-i-rnahal, i.e., treasury inside 
the harem, Baqajja, ^. t’., treasury of arrears collected. 

Jel)-i-/ch(is, or treasury for supplying the Emperor’s 
pocket-money. (4) Khazinah-i-rikab or the treasury that 
accompanied the Emperor during his marches. (5) Jeb-i- 
faiz or treasury for pious donations. (6) and (7) Khazinah- 
i-iiazar wa peshJeash or treasuries for tributes, presents, gifts 
etc. (8) Khazinah-i-fiarf-i-khas or the Emperor’s privy 
purse for his parsonal or household expenses. (9) Bait-uUmal, 
Here the properties of persons dying without heir were kept. 
(10) Treasury of precious stones. (11) Treasury of gold 
ware, and (IJ^) Treasury of inlaid jwellery. The Zawabit-i- 
Alam^iri names 24 treasuries. 

Tlie provinces had only four treasuries, vlz,^ 1. Khazinah- 
i-arnru, also called bait-i-kharaj or house of land revenue 
from the crownlands, tributes and duties on the goods of 
Hindus, etc., 2. Kliaz'inah-i-haqnya or dues for taqavi, tribute, 
etc., 3. KhazhialiA-sadqa containing the tithe of 2i per cent, 
from Muslims and 4. Khizinah-i-jizyah or poll-tax on the 
Hindus.'^- 

There were elaborate rules for receipts and disbursements 
which were regularly checked. According to Vincent Smith, 
the treasury arrangements were “much the same as those in 

22. The two paragraphs are entirely based on the Mugkal Adminis- 
iration, 182-185. 
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force some years ago in the United Provinces, and no doubt 
still maintained for the most part.”*^ 

The Indian unit of weight was the man or maund. It 
contained 40 fter, but the weight of the Her 
Weights. differed in different reigns. Akbar’s ner 

contained 30 dam ; its approximate weight 
in lbs. avoirdupois was 55. Jahangir’s ser was of 3S dam^ 
weighing 66 lbs ; Shahjahan fixed the ser at 40 dam^ and 
weighed 74 lbs. In Aurangzeb’s reign, according to Manucci 
(II. 449) a ser weighed 98 ounces ; a maund, therefore, was 
70 lbs. in weight. This refers to South India. According to 
Mr. Moreland, ‘‘Southwards from Surat, and up the East 
Coast, as far as Masulipatam, the maund was equal to about 
^6 lbs.” Gujarat had a system of its own, and all important 
transactions were conducted by means of a maund weighing 
23 lbs. Accordirig to Tavernier, the maund in Aurang- 
zeb’s reign weighed 70 lb. This agrees with the weight 
given by Manucci. 

In the first (juarter of the seventeenth century the normal 
rate of wheat in Gujarat was 80 or 

Food grains and ^ n 

other commodities. los. per rupee, ri'om the available 

data it appears that the price of wheat 
remained the same in the third quarter of the century. In 
Northern India the rate was higher ; sometimes, it reached 
185 lbs. per rupee, best rice could be got at Surat at 65 lb. 
per rupee (Moreland). Beef was available at three farthings 
a pound ; mutton at three half pence ; and good large fowls 
at seven pence half penny each.-^ According to Bernier, 
markets were amply supplied with fowls, ‘tolerably good and 
cheap,’ and with pigeons, partridges, ducks and hares, 
(p. 252). In 1691 in Bengal forty fowls, or fifteen ducks 

«8. Jkbar,S76, 

A New Account of the East Indies, I, 95. 
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could be bought for a rupee (Ovington, 169). The fruit- 
market at Delhi was well stocked with dry and fresh fruits 
from Persia, Balkh, Bokhara, and Samarqand. Fresh grapes, 
black and white, were imported, wrapped in cotton. Pears 
and apples of three or four sorts and ‘those admirable melons 
{fiarda) which last the whole winter were available. These 
fruits were, however, very dear ; a single melon selling for a 
crown and a half.'’ 

Salt was very cheap during the Mughal period. The 
price of salt in A k bar’s time was about one-cigliteenth the 
current price of salt, “Merchants purchased rock-salt from 
the mines at to 9;-; pies a maund (thice pies equal to 
one pice and sixty-four pice equal to one rupee), the landlord 
charged a royalty of four annas on each porter of salt (i.e., 
on one and half maunds), and the State levied a duty of 11^ 
pies (approximately equal to one anna) on every maund. 
Thus, a little less than 4^ annas per maund was the cost 
price of rock-salt in Akbar’s time. 

Fish was very cheap. As much fish could be bought for 
‘ half a rupee, as would serve fourscore men.’ Bricks were 
procurable at the rate of one thousand per rupee (Mirat, 

26 ^e). 

Tavernier gives the rates of the following commodities 
at Surat where one maund was equal to SB or B4 lbs. and 5 
Malunudis were equal to % rupees : pepper — 14 rnahmudis per 
maund, cloves — lOSj rnahmudiSy cinnamon— ^50 mahmiidu, 
Sugarcandy — 18 rnahnudiH per mmmd which comes to about 
Rs. 7 per maund. 

There was a nirkh-navifs in every big town who reported 
and regulated the price of commodities {Mi rat, S09). 


25. Bernier, 249. 

20 . India of Auranffzeb, 
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Ordinary labourers were paid 2 or 3 dam per diem, i,e,, 
onc-twentieth of a rupee ; skilled work- 
men received Rs. 3 or Rs. 3} per month ; 
household servants Rs. 2 monthly. One 
and a half dam (3 pice) was enough for the daily subsistence 
of a man. In the eighth year of Aurangzeb’s reign orders 
were issued against forced labour {ber/ar}). At a later date 
when the Hindus c(jmplained against the mnih and faajdarsy 
the (Governor of Ahnu'dabad redressed their grievance and 
forbade the use of forced labour. {Mirat 260, 338). The 
writer saw an order of Shahjahan inscribed at the gate of the 
cathedral mosque at Srinagar in Kashmir forbidding employ- 
ment of forced labour. 

As gold and silver were not allowcil to be exported out of 
India, any foreigner trading with India 
XradB a«a I..dust.y. hacl cither to bring in foreign coins or 
bullion or such goods find commodities 
for wliich there was a demand in the Indian markets. 

file import trade was, therefore, \ery limited. Except 
for so lie foreign commodities, India was 
f'clf-suKicient, and the needs of Indian 
masses were few ; they could not afFord 
to buy imported good,’. Horses, spices, raw-si'k, ivory, coral, 
lead, copper, tin, zink, i[uicksilver, some luxury goods and 
foieign larities were imported into India. In our period the 
Dutch, the Portuguese, the English and the French were all 
competing for the capture of the Indian market. 

As reg.'irds exports, cotton goods were the foundation of 
the trade. Large quantities of pepper 
"ei'c exported from Malabar ; indigo and 
otlier mercliandise from the westem poiis; 
rice and sugar from Bengal. Viirietics of cotton goods, e.g., 
calicoes, nuislims, “chintzes, haiid-kerchifs, short dyed pie«s 
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of calico, goods woven with patterns, and cloths wit! an 
intermixture oi silk” \vere sent out cf India. 

The amount and extent of the import and export trade 
cannot be determined ; nor can it be ascertained whether the 
advent of European traders effected any general inciease in 
trade. Mr. Moreland suggests that those markets which 
were previously served by Arab traders were captured by 
European merchants ; there was only a change in the carrying 
agency ; and increased exports do not represent any new 
business. Some new lines of business were, however, opened 
by the Dutch who exported Bengal silk and Coromandel 
skins to Japan 

According to the authority quoted above, the annual 

exports in English vessels from India to Europe in 1658-60 
amounted to five lacs of rupees from the West coast and three 
lacs of rupees from Bengal and the East coast. In 1620 it 
amounted to 2i lacs of rupees. The volume of the Dutch 
trade cannot be estimated but it was larger than the English. 

Before the arrival of the Europeans and during the 

period under review the market was 
dominated by individual Indians — 

Muslims and Hindus. Pirji Borah, the 

merchant prince of Surat was reputed to be the richest merchant 
in the world. His dealings were on a very large scale, and 
‘syndicates dominated by him were ready to buy entire cargoes 
valued at from five to ten lakhs of rupees.’ Apart from 
foreign goods, he controlled the pepper market in Surat, and 
the coasting trade to Malabar ports. There was another 
merchant, named Abdul Ghafur, who ‘ drove a trade equal to 
the English East-India Company, which represented transac- 
tions worth 30 or 40 lacs of rupees. 


5^7 . From Akbar to Aurangztchy 73-75. 
28. Hamilton, I. 89, 117. 
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Products and 
manufactures. 


421 ei seq) eiumsrates the oroducts and manufactures 
of different provinces which are summarised below; 
1. Delhi- grain. Agra- white cloth, silk stuffs, 
cloth of gold and of silver of great fineness, lace, 
indigo. 3. Laiiore fine white cloth, silk of all colours, work in embroidery, 
carpets-plain and flowered, tents, saddles, swords, coarse, woollen stuffs, 
boots and shoes, and rock-salt 4. Ajmer^- fine white cloth, grain, butter, 
salt and saltpetre, h. Guj;irat - gold and silver cloth, flowered silks, gold 
and silver vvorU, jewel lery set witli stones, and cereals. G. Malwa— white 
and coloaied clotli, poppy and cereals. 7. Patna -fine white cloth 
saltpetre, e.ntlien f ottery as fine as paper. 8. Multan —printed cloth, 
bows and arro.^s. 9. Kabul horses, camels, fruits, skins, musk and rubies. 
iU. Tattah -fine while clotii, course and printed t loth, leather, grain and 
butter. 11. Hliakkar- -white and coloured cloth and grain, li, Orissa — 
fine white cloth and rice. 13. Kashmir— fine woollen cloth, wood-work 
and fruit. I i. Allahabad— dishes of different colours. 15. Benares — 
stuffs of silk, cloth of gold and silver, and goods suited to women’s use. 
IG. Aurangabad - white cloth and silk stuffs, sugar-cane, mango, coconut, 
betel leaf, and rice. 17. Berar— cereals, corn, vegetables, poppy and 
sugar-cane. 18. Burhanpur— fine white and coloured cloth and grain. 
19. Baglani— coarse white cloth and grain. 20. Deccan— while cloth 
am) silken stuffs. 21. Ujjain— grain and salt. 22. Hajmahal— fine cloth 
and rice. 23. (hrlkanda - diamond mines, bast printed cloth and iron. 

The author of the khnlasat ul-taimirikh gives the following description 
of crafts and industries of different provinces; 

A gnu—*' Sugar of extreme whiteness was manufactured at Biana and 
a famous kind of sugar-cindy at Kalpi. Excellent carpets were woven at 
Fatehpurand Alwar, the latter place producing articles of glass also. Agra 
was famous for its gold and silver embroidery on turbans.” 

yf//a/ia6(td-” Cloths were beautifully woven at Benares, Jalalaba 
and Mau Woollen carpets w^ere manufactured at Jaunpur and Zafarwal. 

Owd/i. - ” In the environs of Ajodhya gold was obtained by sifting 

dust. 


Bihar. - ” Stone ornameuts w'ere carved at Rajgir near Gaya. Good 
paper w'as made in this district. Gill glass and various kinds of clolh were 
manufactured in this province.” 

Bengal. Silk and sack-clolh (jute) w’ere manufactured in Ghoraghat, 
ganga-jal cloth in Barbakabad, and fine Muslin in Sonargaon. Bengal 
was famous for its mattresses.” 

Malwa . — “ Cloth of the best texture w'as woven here.” 
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Gujaj'at, — ^*' A large number of arti.*^<'i-b carried on painting, feal 
engraving, and inlaying mother-of-pearl on boxes and inkstands. Stuifs of 
gold embroidery, velvets and brocades were skilfully woven. Good cloth 
was manufactured at Patan and alchak at Proach. Swords, daggers, bows 
and arrow's were well made at Somnath. Rare perfumes at Nosari, Salt 
was extracted from the Hann.” 

Multan, — “ Flowered carpels, satranjisy and chhints with figures, were 
woven in Multan.” 

“ Rajwara (li m from Hoshiarpur) was famous for its cloth 
manufacture. At Sultanpur in the Jalandhar Doab, chhints dolai, and 
embroidered cloths were finely made. Sialkot was celebrated for the 
manufacture of paper, embroidered cloth, table-cloth, tray-covers and 
small tents. At Gujarat were maiiiifactiired swords, and embroidered cloth. 
Near the salt mines of Shamsabad, trays, dishes, lamps and other fancy- 
articles of rock-salt were made.” 

Khandeifh.—*^ Good cloth stuffs were w'Oven in the province.”-* (/«dia 
of Aurangzeb.) 

Some passages in Streynsham Masters’ Diary for 1676 
have been inier[)retcd to indicate monopoly 
No Monopoly. beeswax by Aurangzeb. But 

the Emperor’s orders against monopoly arc so clear and 
definite that no reliance should be placed on far-fetched 
deductions. Eroin the list of illegal exactions abolished by 
Aurangzeb in 1665 we find that officers in Gujarat used to 
buy and sell by forego, buying at a less than market price and 
selling goods at a much higher price. “ Collectors, merchants, 
and village headmen do not allow the pulilic to buy the new 
harvest, but take the whole of it themsehes, and force rotten 
grain on the traders, while exacting the price of good grain 

from them (i. r., the traders) Officials and rich men 

cultivate every kind of fruit and vegetable in their own gardens 
and in those of the State, and force them on the vegetable 

sellers at double the price In Ahnmdabad and the 

par ganahs of the province some men have monopolised the 
sale and purchase of rice, and no one can deal in that grain 
except with their consent ; hence rice h^is become dear in 
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Gujarat.” {Mirnt, 260-62) Some years later another order was 
issued against monopolies [ibid, 292). In the last decade of 
his reign Aurangzeb wrote a stinging letter of censure to his 
grandson Azim-ush-shan, the Governor of Bengal, for 
conducting private trade. 

From the commercial correspondence of foreign merchants 
it has been established that Shahjahan carried on private trade, 
and that he had set up monopolies in different commodities. 
Tlic information at our disposal is too scanty to determine 
with accuracy the reasons that led to the establishment of 
monopolies. There may have been cases in which the 
engrossment was actuated by reasons of private gain ; but we 
find that in most cases the restriction on free trade in some 
articles was justified by necessities of the Slate. For instance, 
the reslriclioii on the sale of saltpetre was due to the fact 
that the latter was used for making gunpowder. The monopoly 
of lead was justified as it was used for making shots and 
bluets. The export of copper was prohibited at a time when 
the sup[)ly for currency was deficient. There were instances 
of private trading by high officials, but Aurangzeb’s orders 
against official trading were definite and clear. 

The general condition of trade and markets is summed up 

Aptitude of Indian following quotation: “Buyers 

merchants. find sellers restunbled in all essentials to 

the buyers and sellers of the present day, and the commercial 
aptitudes of Indian merchants were certainly not inferior to 

those of the foreigners who dealt with them Throughout 

the country we find recognised market prices, constantly 
fluctuating with variations in supply and demand ; the 
conception of a normal price governed by cost of production 
was perfectly familiar... We meet, too, the keenest competition 
among buyers and sellers, eager search for exclusive 
Mttghal Administration ^ 9^. 
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iiiformation, the organisation of rings and commercial 
monopolies, the specialised activities of a large class of brokers, 
a remarkable development of financial machinery for credit, 
exchange, and insurance ; a crisis was as f an)iliar an event in 
Surat in the seventeenth century as in modern Bombay ; and 
though a bankruptcy law did not exist, the institution itself 
was generally recognised.” 

The above remarks are subject to two important 
observations, viz., the risk of official interference and cost of 
transport. 

In a system based on autocracy there must have been 
many instances of extreme arbitrariness ; but even under an 
autociacy no local authority could violently disregard the 
public opinion. We have not come across a single instance 
in which complaints properly lodged before constituted 
authority was not redressed. A few officials here and there 
might derive a t imporary benefit by manipulating the market, 
but on the whole the even tenor of trade and commerce was 
not disturbed. 

In the matter of crafts and industries the policy of the 
Mughals was directed in having all 
^twought to^Ind^^ articles of necessity and luxury manufac- 
tured in the country. With this end 
they encouraged foreign craftsmen and skilful workmen to 
settle in India. These men not only taught the people the 
technique of their trade, but also introduced improved 
methods of manufacture. Cotton, silk, shawl, and carpet- 
weaving industries received great stimulus from the royal 
patronage. As a consequence, factories for silk- weaving, and 
for the manufacture of shawls and carpets were established 
at Lahore and Agra in the reign of Akbar {Ainy Gladwin, 
566). Formerly shawls were rarely brought from Kashmir. 

30. From Akbar to Aurangzeb, 145-I4(i. 
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Now they are ••-hy people of all deyreefi 

In Lahore there are upwards of a thousand inaniif actories of 
this commodity,^'' {ibuL 79). 

The marked progress made in the manufacture of cloth 
is evidenced by the following passage in the Ain, {ibid, 75). 

“ Through the attention of His Majesty, a variety of new 
manufactures are established in this country ; and the cloths 
fabricated in Persia, Europe, and China have become cheap 
and plenty. The skill of the manufactures has increased with 
their number.” 

With the advent of European merchants, there was 
improvement in the variety of Indian goods. We find that 
in 1()7J2 or 1G713 several artificers were sent from England 
to teach the Indians how to manufacture goods for the 
European markets. From the following extract from a 
pamphlet entitled Enfila7id\s Danger by mdUm Manufacture, 
circa 1698 (Ilodleian Libarary, folio Q. 658 No. Ji8), it will 
be clear how Indian goods were adversely affecting the 
indigenous industries of England: 

“ They (East India Company) have already brouirht over great 
quantities of double calicoes, used in room of English fiannels 
for shirts and other uses, and many have told me that it is 
so much belter than flannel made of wool that they will never 
wear flannel while they can have this. They have brought 
over great (piantities of cotton stockings, and many cotton 
slocks are now worn and exported to the West Indies; as 
for stuffs, they have brought over great quantities of cotton 
stuffs, dyed, striped, plain, mixed colours in directest 
opposition to woollen stuffs ; as for silk and luixt cotton, it 
were useless to give an account of the many sorts of 
Norwdeh and London stuffs that are made of silk and English 
wool, which they have imitated. ” 31 

The yearly output of cloth manufactured in India is not 
ascertainable, but, apart from the statement in the Am, the 

existence of a cloth-weaving industry in almost every town 

31. Documents in the British A rchives,^7 46, 497 Tn Journal of 
Indian History, Vol. I, Cart I. 
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find village postulates plentiful production and proportionate 
demand. 


According to a critic, the main defects of the economic 
system during the Mughal i*ule were 
econmnl'^iem. inadequate production and faulty 
distribution. The inadequacy of 
production can be judged only when there are sufficient data 
before us ; the scanty material in our possession gives no 
indication either of the extent of demand or of production. 
Cloth-weaving was in our period a cottage industry ; it was 
organised in numerous small units. The weaver was either 
both capitalist and labourer or worked for outsiders who 
advanced funds for the supply of material. Generally only 
those who were required to manufacture finer cloth or 
goods of a particular quality dr those who handled costly 
stuff were in need of advances ; these may have been in 
the power of the capitalist as they are even to-day. But 
the number of such men was considerably smaller as compared 
with those who manufactured cloth for rough and common 
use and who required no advances. Weavers of the latter 
class were not land-less hired labourers. They were in 
occupation of small agricultural holdings and they imple- 
mented their income by manufacturing cloth. 


Urban workers were, perhaps, amenable to pressure both 
of the employers and that of the Emperors’ agents. But 
even here we have not sufficient data to ascertain the effect 
of the pressure on production. A few grasping capitalists 
might have forced a number of men to sweated labour 
for a time, hut the relation between labour and capital 
was on the whole normal. We have previously described 
the rate of daily wages which in the case of master-workmen 
was about Rs. 3 per month. Leaving exceptional cases out 
of account, there is no indication on record that skilled 
workers were usually paid less than the normal wages. 
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Much bus been said against official interference, and stress 

is laid on the fact that craftsmen were not 
Official interference. connection Manucci’s 

remaiks may be cited as indicating the trend of public 
opinion. “ It is quite true, ” he says, “ that if the common 
people here have four rupees, they are quite high and 
mighty and decline service. It is only when they have 
notliing to cat that they take service. They have no skill 
unless it is forced on them by harsh treatment.” (11. 451). 
Regarding the lethargy and indolence of the Indian workmen 
Bernier says, ‘‘ Nothing but sheer necessity or blows of a 
cudgel keeps him employed ; he never can become rich, and 
he feels it no trifling matter if he has the means of 
satisfying the cravings of hunger nnd covering his body with 
the coarsest garment.” When such was the characteristic 
of a craftsman or a labourer the charge of his not being a 
free agent is robbed of its point. There seems to be some 
justification for forced labour, if there was any. From the 
avfi liable data, however, it appears that the services of only 
those men who had attained a high degree of skill in the 
manufacture of particular commodities were requisitioned. 
Such craftsmen were transported from different parts of the 
Empire to the capital where they, worked in the State factories 
(KarJehanas) under expert guidence. Governors and eminent 
nobles vied with each other in secui'ing the services of best 
craftsmen by offering liberal rewards. Speaking of Sultan 
Khurram, afterwards Shahjahan, Pelsaert says: “ He was a 
patron of all craftsmen, to whom he paid such high wages that 
he attracted all the splendour of his father's Court''* (p. 37), 

The same authority tells us that, the roads can*y 
indescribable quantities of merchandise, 
cotton goods.” (p. 6). 

Describing Burhanpur, Tavernier says, 
“ There is a great trade in this city, as over all the province. 
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there is made a prodigious quantity of calicuts very clear 
and white, which are transported into Persia, Turkey and 
Muscuvia, Poland, Arabia, to Grand Cairo and other places.” 

{IravelSy 40) About Sironj he says, “ Seronj is a great 

city There is also a great trade for all sorts of painted 

calicuts” (i6?d, 44). “ Baroche (Broach) is a great city... 

In this place are made a great quantity of baftas” 

(Ihid, 552). “ Amadabad, (Ahmadabad) is one of the greatest 

cities in India ; and where there is a mighty trade for 
silk-stuffs, hangings of gold and silver, and others mixed 
with silk ”, (p. 56). “ Multan is a city where there is made 

a vast quantity of linen calicuts ” (p. 72). 

Before the introduction of railways difficulties of transport 
and cost of carriage were as great in India as elsewhere. 
But inspite of them there was a considerable amount of 
inter-provincial trade. Gcods from Dacca, Lahore and 
Gulkanda were freely available at Surat and other towns. 
Ahmadabad imported ‘Bengal Cassas (muslins), and cloth- 
ing for Hindu women from Bengal and the Estern Provinces, 
Pamrhs (shawls) from Kashmir and Lahore, and Bengal 
Kauiul or white sugar.” 


Mr. Moreland in the concluding portion of his book in 
‘ attempting a rough balance-slieet’ says, 
“Weavers, naked tliemselves, toiled to 
clothe others. Peasants, themselves 

hungry, toiled to feed the towns and cities Men and 

women, living from season to season on the verge of hunger, 
could be contented so long as the supply of food held out; 
when it failed, as it so often did, their hope of salvation was 
the slave-trader, and the alternatives were cannibalism, 
suicide or starvation. Their only way of excape from that 
system lay through an increase in production, coupled with a 
rising standard of life, but this road was barred effectively 
by the administrative methods in vogue, which penalised 
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production, find regarded every indication of increased 
consumption ns a signal for fresh extortion.” 

The sonibrous picture depicted in the above paif.grnph 
is highly over drawn ; neither the weavers toilei for a strip 
of clotliing nor were the peasants in a perennial state of 
famishment, before the advent of modern industrialism the 
old economic order accorded well with ihe prevaling condi 
tions. Ihough machinery has now considerably ousted 
hand-looms, many economists are of the opinion that in a 
country like India where labour is cheap the cottage weaving 
industry should be revived to enable the peasants to have a 
subsidini'y source of income. That the abundance of hand- 
looms in the IVIughal period was conducive to the economic 
prosperity of India, is a proposition that needs no proof. 

The conditicn of Indian weavers in the seventeenth 
^ century may have Icen deplorable, but 

C ondition of wcavois ^ ^ i 

in Kiigland and we find that till the middle of the nine- 
teenth century weavers in England and 
Germany were in no better position. The distress among the 
hand-loom weavers in England was so acute that a Royal 
C’ommission was appointed in 18J37 to en(|iiire into the possibi- 
lity of remedial measuies. “ The Commissioners then found 
that insuHicient wages and excessive toil ” was the general 
lot of the hand-w eaver, and that he had fallen from the position 

of a small master to that of a w^age-earner The earnings 

of a family were miserably low The statement gives 

7 A* 11 il, a w eek as the net wages of a weaver, his wufc, and tw^o 

children The cottage or hovel in wliich the weaver lived 

was small and insanitary, the windows were few and narrow, 
there was little furniture in the house, and no ornaments. The 
principal, and often tlie only room, was used both as a kitchen 
and a workroom; in it was placed the loom of the weaver. 

39. Sir Theodore Morison, The Economic Transition of India, p. 13^^ 
IS8, i:u. 
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About a hundred years ago Prussia was still in the Indian 
stage of economic evolution. “ The following description,” 
writes Sir Theodore Movison, by an Englishman in 18^6 
not only shows that her industrial organisation was in all 
important respects the same ns that which I have described as 
characteristic of India, but also that she was then a far poorer 
country than India is now ; no body, I think, would paint 
the industrial condition of India in such gloomy colours as Mr. 
Jacob used in describing the Maritime Provinces of Prussia : — 
The working class,” he says, “ of the inhabitants, 
amounting in the Maritime Provinces, to 
upwards of a million, including both those who 
work for daily wages and those who cultivate 
their own little porlions of land, cannot be 
compared to any class of persons in England. 
This large description of inhabitants live in 
dwellings provided with few conveniences, on 
the lowest and coarsest of food, potatoes or rye 
or buckwheat, the chief and frequently their 
only food, linen from flax of their own growth 
and wool spun by their own hands, both coarse 
and both worn as long as they will hold together, 
furnish their dress, w'hilst an earthen pot that 
will bear fire forms one of the most valuable 
articles of their furniture. As fuel is abundant 
they are warmed more by the close stoves than 
by the shelter of their mud or wooden houses, 
covered by shingles which admit the piercing 
cold of the severe weather through abundant 
crevices. If they have bees or a plot of chicory, 
their produce serves as a substitute for sugar 
and coffee, but so often these must be sent to 
market to raise the scanty pittance which the 
tax-gatherer demands.” 


33. Ibid, lOs?. 
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If such was the condition of England and Germany in the 
second quarter of nineteenth century as has been indicated in 
the preceding paragraphs, no surprise need be felt at the 
insufficiency of wages of the Indian weaver or his lack of 
ordinary comfort. But we think that a comparison of condi- 
tions prevailing in the East and the West in any given period 
before the introduction of machinery will reveal India as being 
in a much happier ))osition than many other countries. 


'riic defects of tlie old indusirial organisation were not 
peculiar to India; they were found in 

Defects of industrial , . , nn • i x* jr 

organisation. almost every country. Ihe isolation oi 

the village, the imperfect division of 

labour, the paucity of capital, and the direction of industry 

in the hands of small craftsmen working independently on his 

own account — these were the distinguishing characteristics of 

the old economic order which had their origin in the want of 

transport and facilities of communication. As the village 

oifered only a limited market for any one class of goods, 

production could not be specialised, and a minute division of 

labour was almost impossible. As the only available market 

was a small one, there was no advantage in producing on a 

large scale, and, consequently there was no necessity for 

employing any large amount of capital ; and as the local 

demand was not more than sufficient to keep in employment 

one or two representatives of each industry, each craftsman 

worked independently on his own account. It will thus be seen 

that the defects of the old industrial system were the inherent 

defects of the old economic order based on lack of transport. 


Consequently, it will Ixj wholly inappropriate to fasten the 
blame on the administrative system of 

Mughal 

adminiftrative system the Mughals. Within the limits of the 
wrongly criticised. ... . 

prevailing economic conditions, every 
encouragement was given to crafts and industries by the 
Mughal Emperors. 
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The last part of Mr. Moreland’s criticism about the rise in 

the standard of life requires a short comment. Inhere is no 

doubt that a rise in the standard of life will cause the economic 

uplift of the country, but it is impossible to change the agelong 

customs, habits and traditions of a people. The average Hindu, 

as a rule, is keen on amassing a fortune rather than on raising 

his standard of life. He is very economical in his expenses. 

His outlook differs from that of a Muslim who lives for the 

day rather than for the morrow. He is recklessly extravagant. 

He is more anxious to enjoy the good things of the world 

, , , ^ , himself than to derive satisfaction from 

Low standard of life. 

hoarded treasure. ‘‘ Snmptuousness and 
State,” writes Ovington, ‘‘suit not very v;ell with the Life and 

Condition of a Baimian This keeps our Brokers at Surat, 

who are Bannians, from all costly disbursements, tlio’ they are 
reckon’d by some to be worth 15, by others 30 Lacks of 
Roupics, and causes a contraction of their Expenses, and a 
retrenchment of their Tables to three or four thousand Roupies 
a Year, without any show of a luxurious Garniture either on 
their Dishes, or in their Houses.” 

The literature of the seventeenth century indicates that 
so far as urban population was concerned the contact with the 
Muslims brought about a general rise in the standard of life. 
But the rural areas have remained unaffected even to this day, 
and unless the system of land tenure is radically altered, there 
is little hope of elevating the condition of the peasant. 


Rate of interest. 


The Dutch and the English sometimes boiTowed capital 
in India. Between 1625 and 1650 the 
rate at Surat ranged about 1 2 ])er cent ; 
in the next decade it fell to 6 per cent, but in 1659 it rose to 
9 per cent, “ At Agra we read of rates between 9 and 24, 
in Sind 15, in Bengal 36, and on the Konkan coast 13^, per 


34. A Voyage to Surat. 188. 
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cent.'^'^ From a letter sent by the president at Surat to the 
East India Company — London, dated 20th November, 1670, 
we find that the Director could have borrowed money at 

per cent.'^^ There is an entry in Dutch Records about 
the rate of interest. The affairs of the French here are in 
a bad way, the inland rulers and merchants having a great 
aversion for them. They have borrowed about 5,50,000 rupees 
here at ; per cent interest.”-^' The reference is, I think about 
n monthly rate of interest 

Agra and Delhi were the converging centres for all routes 
from the different parts of the Empire. 
The overland route to Persia and beyond 
passed through L ihore or Multan via Kabul or Qandhar. 
There was a direct route from Delhi to Lahore ; and Lahore 
to Gujarat. From Gujarat one route led to Srinagar and the 
other to Atlock and then to Kabul. The Punjab carried on 
trade with Kashgar via Kashmir, Ladakh and Yarqaiid. There 
were two routes from Surat to Agra ; Surat Burhanpur, Sironj, 
Gwalior, Dholpur, Agra, Delhi ; Surat, Baroach, Ahmadabad, 
Merta, Ajinere, Bayana, Agra. There was a route from Delhi 
to Ajinere and from Delhi to Koil (Aligarh). Agra and Delhi 
were connected to Bengal ina Benares and Patna. There was 
a route from Agra to Allahabad via Etawah. Ajodhya was 
connected to Agra via Kanauj and Lucknow, There was a 
route from Ajodhya to Allahabad via Jaunpur. The route 
from Agra to Golkunda passed through Burhanpur and 
Daulatabad. Surat was reached from Golkunda via Bijapur 
and Goa. There was a route from Golkunda to Masulipatarn. 
Tavernier mentions a route from Bengal to Surat. We have 
noticed the route from Delhi to Bengal via Allahabad, Benares 
and Patna. A traveller from Bengal to Surat covered the old 

lio. Ftom A kbit r to Aurangzeb , 62 . 

3». C). C. 3alo. 

31. Letter from India.. Dutch Records L<. First Series, Vol. xxx, p. 3, 
quoted in S^urcr^ for the History of British India in the 17 th centuru, 
(p. 38^) by Or. S. A. Khan. ^ 
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route as far as Allahabad. At some place between Agra and 
Allahabad another route branched off to Surat via Sironj. 

The route from Bengal to Lahore and beyond was cons- 
tructed by Sher Shah, and is known as the Grand Trunk Road. 
He pi lilted trees on both sides of the road. Both Akbar and 
Jahangir issued orders for the maintenance of roads. Tom 
Cory at travelling from Lahore to Agra in Jahangir’s reign 
found the roads ‘ shaded by trees on both sides’. Tavernier 
says. All the way from Lahore to Delhi and from Delhi to 
Agra is a continual walk set on both sides with fair trees ; an 
object most pleasing to the sight.” 

The Mughals were not acquainted with metalled roads. 
In one istance, however, we ffnd that at Rajmahal in Bengal the 
road was paved with bricks for a league or two. (Tavernier, 
100 ). 

In the accounts of travellers mention is made of bridges ; 

but it appears that these were built over 
small rivers. Tavernier mentions bridges 
at Paterki Serai (a place between Gwalior and Dholpiir), at a 
place near Dholpur, at a place beyond Firozabad (in U. P.) 
at Sahasram, and at Dacca, (pp. 51, 91, 97, 102.) The 
above-named bridges vvere built of stone. 

Mr. Keene in his Mughal Empire, p. 23, thus sums up 
the good works of Aurangzeb : He ‘ abolished capital punish- 
ment, encouraged agriculture, founded numberless colleges 
and schools, and systematically constructed loads and bridges.” 

All along the routes throughout the Mughal Empire there 
were serais built at a distance of about 

Caravanserais. • i . . *1 u i j.u 

eight or ten miles or more. Round these 
serais villages sprang up where articles of necessity were 
available. Sher Shah built 1,700 serais (Elliot and Dawson, vi. 
188). Jahangir issued orders for digging wells and for 
the building of serais and mosques at State’s expense along 
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the routes {Mira!, 185) Nurjahan built a large number of 
and so did Jahanara Begum, daughter of Shahjahan. 
Aurangzeb built numberless .serais along the imperial highway 
{Alamcjirnavici^ 1081). The semis were in the form of big 
walled enclosures with rooms. Tavernier mentions niany 
caravanserais. About Benares, he says, “ there are many 
inns in the town ; among the rest, one very large and very 
handsomely built in the middle of the court are two galleries, 
where are to be sohl calicuts, silks, and other sorts of 
merchandies.”'^ ' Manucci says : “ For the use of wayfarers 
there are throiiglioiit the realms of the Mogul on every route 
many ‘serais’ (sarae). They arc like fortified places with 
their bastions and strong gates, most of them are built of stone 
or brick. In every one is an official whose duty it is to 

close the gates at the going down of the sun The saraes 

are only intended for travellers (soldiers do not go into them). 
Each one of them might hold, more or less, from 800 to 1,000 
persons, with their horses, camels, carriages, and some of them 
are even larger. They contain different rooms, halls and 
verandas, with trees inside the courtyard, and many provision 
shops ; also separate abodes for the women and men who 
arrange the rooms and the beds for travellers. 

Apart from serving as inns, the serais were marked as 
stages for carriers of the royal post {dak chauki), “ The post 
in the Mogul’s dominions,” writes Hamilton, “ goes very 
swift, for at every caravnnscray vvliich are built on the high 
roads, about ten miles distant from one another, men, very 

swift of foot, are kept ready, so that in eight days, advices 

are brought from the farthest part of that large empire”. (189) 
Horses, oxen, coaches and palanquins were used for 
Transport. travelling. The coaches were called 

hackei ies (from Hindi, ekka or chhakra) 

88. The Remonstrantie of Pelsaert, oO, 

39. 'Travels^ 94-95, 

40. Storia, 1. 68-69. 
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by the Europeans. “ The hackeries are made of a square 
ficrure as our coaches, but the seat is flat, not raised with 

o 

cushions to lean upon. They can carry three or four persons, 

and are all open on the sides some of better fashion are 

hung round, with an imperial over head to fence off the 
scorching rays of the sun.”^^ The hackeries were drawn by 
oxen. According to Tavernier, these oxen are very strong, 
and will travel upon the trot twelve or fifteen leagues a day 
for sixty days together.”^- He paid six hundred rupees for 
two oxen. The hire of a coach and a pair of oxen came to a 
rupee a day. From Surat to Agra was forty days journey, 
and forty to forty-five rupees w'ere paid for the whole journey. 
The journey from Surat to Golkunda cost the same amount 
and took as much time ; and by the same proportion you may 
travel over all the Indies.” 

Wealthier people used the palanquin which ‘‘ is more com- 
modious than anything that has been invented for ease in 
France or Italy.” The kaharfi or palki bearers were paid 
Rs. 4 per month. They travelled twenty to thirty miles per 
day (Ovington, 15J2). 

There was a large traffic by river. Travelling by boats 
was sometimes quicker than by land. It 

Water routes. * •' 

took only fifteen days to cover the distance 
between Patna and Dacca (Tavernier 99-106), The water- 
ways of Bengal carried a large volume of traffic. There was a 
brisk traffic of heavy merchandise along the water-routes of 
the Ganges, the Jumna and the Indus. 

Merchandise was carried by oxen or camels or in waggons. 
The caravan of waggons consisted of one or two hundred 
waggons. Every waggon was drawn by ten or twelve oxen 
and attended by soldiers. 

11, Ovington, 152. 

42, Travels, 35. 
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The Banjaras were the carriers of merchandise. It was 

“ a wonderful thing to see ten or twelve 
The Banjaras. , n i i •.! 

thousand oxen at a time all laden with 

rice, corn and salt.” They transported goods and merchandise 

from country to country, from Cape Camorin to Surat 

(Ibid, We have not been able to determine the freight 

charged by the Banjaras. 

A rough idea of the of cost of land transport can be formed 
by the following details. In 1619, the 

Cost of transport. , . r a i. o i. 

rate for conveyance from Agra to burat 

was Rs. 14 1 for a camel load of 500 lb; in 1651, Rs. 15^\ 
was the charge per camel from Agra to Ahmadabad ; while 
in 16J39 goods could be carried from Agra to Lahore for Rs. 2 
per maund of 71 lb. “ Reducing these and other rates to a 
common standard, we find that the cost of carrying 100 lb. a 
distance of 100 miles in Northern and Western India ranged 
between half and three-quarters of a rupee, exclusive of any- 
thing required for payment of armed guards and inland 
customs duties. According to the authority quoted above, 
cost of carriage could be borne by goods of high value per 
unit of weight, but in the case of agricultural produce it was 
prohibitive ; inter-tr.insport of food grains was possible only 
within a radius of 5200 miles. 

It seems that the carriage of agricultural proiluce in 
bullock-cirts was not co umerci illy feasible, but, from available 
data, it appears that the Banjaras covered very long distances. 
When tliey laid upon an ox’s back BOO or B50 pound 
weight,** and every caravan consisted of ten thousand oxen, it 
vvas possible for food grains to be transported from a distance 
of more than 5200 miles. Generally the Banjaras carried sugar, 
salt and grains. From Tavernier’s accounts it appears that a 

43. From Akbar to Anrangzeb^ loO. 

44. Tavernier, 30. 
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considerable number of waggons was used for commercial 
traffic between Agra and Surat. 

A rising or a war occasionally disturbed trade ; local 
officials sometimes tyrannised over people ; sweated labour 
may have existed in some industry : yet inspite of all this we 
find that necessities of life were very cheap, internal price 
level was stable, manufactured goods were transported over 
long distances, indigenous industry was well patronised, and 
the wealth of the country remained in the hands of the 
people. 

The deficiency of rainfall for one or two years caused 

scarcity of grain and food-famines. There 

Kamines. 

was scarcity of grain in Sindh and Surat 
in 1659. Prices were very high on the East Coast in 1660. 
There was a famine at Patna in 1670-71.^'’ There was famine in 
Gujarat in the twenty-fourth regnal year, and again in twenty- 
eighth year {Mirat, 600, 609, 615). Manucci (iv. 97) mentions 
that there was no rain in the Deccan from 1702 to 1704. 
The famines in Aurangzeb’s reign were, however, not as severe 
as in the previous reign. The Emperor abolished the transit 
duties, and forbade the collection of tax from grain markets. 
Shujaat Khan, the Governor of Ahmadabad, forbade the 
cornering of grain by the b any as, and, importing grain from 
outside, he fixed the rate of grains. {Mirat, 629). Some writers 
have blamed the Mughal Government for providing little relief 
in times of calamity and distress. It has been admitted that 
public kitchens were opened, taxes were remitted, and some 
money was distributed among the poor and the needy ; but 
the effect of these measures was very scanty. No effort was 
made to tackle the problem in a manner that should have 
effectively alleviated the distress. 

Harleian Ms. Uo4, (British Museum) quoted in Sources for the 
History of British India in the 17th Century by Dr. S. A. Khan, p. 59. 
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It is not sufficiently re ilised thut the difficulties of trans- 
port were such as excluded the possibility 
Difficulties of relief ^ ^ 

measures. of providing food-grains in an area cover- 

ing hundreds of miles. The difficulties 
l)ccame more intense when famine conditions prevailed in 
more than one province. Under such circumstances the 
facilities of inter-transport could not have afforded much 
relief. In cises of serious drought there was neither fodder 
nor water for animals. Hence the impossibility of transport- 
ing grain over long distances. Writin about the famine of 
1631 in Gujarat, Mr Moreland says, “Sind was itself affected, 
the Malabar coast ordinarily imported a large proportion of its 
food ; the East Coast was starving ; and it appears to be at 
least doubtful whether the best and most human administration 
in the world could have organised imports by sea sufficient to 
meet the situation. There were surplus grain in the north, 
but the cost of carriage by land, as we have seen, exceedingly 
heavy, and it is bard to see how pack-animals could have 
moved through country without fodder or water in numbers 
adequate to the emergency. It would be unjust, therefore, to 
blame the Mogul administration for failure to avert a calamity 
which in the circumstances of the time, must be regarded as 
inevitable. 

It must be admitted that in some cases the measures 
adopted were not only inadequate but tardy. Rich merchants 
with the help of influential men tried to corner the grain and 
raise its price. We have an instance when the local official 
responsible for doubtful dealings was severely man-handled 
by the infuriated mob. (JZ/bv//, 300-301). Local Governors 
had, however, sufficient authority to adopt emergency measures, 
and, as related previously, Governors did all that they could 
to ensure sufficient supply of grain. 

i(J. From Akhar to Aurangzeb^ ^13-14. 
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Before quitting the subject it will be profitable to observe 
that famine was inseparable from the conditions which 
determined the old economic order. There was a famine in 
blngland in 1586. The Mayor of Plymouth wrote to the 
Council that “ by reason of the intemperateness of the weather 
this last summer the price of com and all grain for the space of 
three months has been very high and daily increases in these 
western parts, so that the poorer sort of people, being many 
thousands, are like to perish for want of relief.” {The Eco7iomic 
TrnnHition in India, 94). A hungry mob of 500 people looted 
a bark laden with malt. When some of them were arrested 
they pleaded that they were driven thereto by the misery and 
necessity they were in for want of corn and other victuals for 
their relief, ‘ for they are not so sett on worke as heretofore 
they have been by the Clot he-men and that so great was their 
necessityc as that dy vers of them did justifye, they were dryven 
to feed their children with cattes dogges and roots of nettles 
with such other like things as they could come by.” {ibid, 
95-96). 

Miserable conditions prevailed in France in 1662. The 
document which follows is a translation of a letter written by 
the Mother Superior of the Carmelite Convent in Blois to a 
lady in Paris ; the original may be found in the life of Colbert 
{Histoire de la Vic et da V Admmi fit ration de Colbert, par 
Pierre Clement, Paris, 1846, chap. Ill, p. 118). 

“ We know truly that the present dearth has reduced so 
many {people to poverty that there are estimated to be 3,000 
in the town and the suburbs. All the streets echo with their 
pitiable cries ; their lamentations pierce our walls and their 

sufferings our hearts in pity thereat, The poor in the helds 

seen like corpses dug up from their graves, the carrion upon 
which wolves feed is now the meat of Christians ; for when 
they light upon dead horses, donkeys or other beasts, they glut 
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themselves with this putrid flesh which more often makes them 
die than live. The poor of the town feed like pigs upon a 

little bran soaked in cold water They pick up in the gutters 

and in the mud slices of half rotten cabbage In brief, 

wretchedness and dearth are become so universal that we are 
assured that in the neighbouring country half the peasants are 
reduced to eating grass, and that there are few roads which are 
not fringed with dead bodies.’’ In another work {La Police 
,wii,s Loni,s XIV) the same author has given details of the wide- 
spread havoc, caused by the famines of U>84, 11)98-94, and 
1709 in Fancc. If in a country like France famine was 
frequent, it is not surprising if India, which had fewer facilities 
for transport, should have suffered from famine from time 
immemorial, “ Famines arc recorded from the very dawn of 
Indian history. In the Jataka Books they are referred to 
as one of the incidents of life in those days.” { ’Phe Economic 
Traumtion in India, chapter v.) 

The first recorded outbreak of bubonic plague in India 

was in 1616 in the reign of Jahangir. 
IVstilencc. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

There was plague in the Deccan in 1688. 

Ovington speaks of a violent pestilence during his stay at 

Surat in 1691. Plague first broke out six years before his 

arrival at the port and ‘ raged without interruption from the 

time of its first rise.’*' J’here was famine and plague in the 

Deccan in 170Ji'4. According to Manucci two million people 

died in two years. 

The establishment of public hospitals in Muslim lands is 
proved beyond doubt. As regards India, we find from a 
description given by iMat|rizi that there were seventy hospitals 
at Dellii during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluk.*^ 

47. Ovington, "i03. 

48. Stvria, iv. 97. 

49. Rasail-i-Shibli (Urdu) p. 18. 
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In his Memoirs Jahangir mentions the order that he 

Hospital, and issued for the building of hospitals, 

physicians. “They should found hospitals in the 

great cities, and appoint physicians for 
the healing of the sick ; whatever the expenditure might be, 
should be given from the khalisa establishment.”'’^ We have 
not come across any account reciting the details about the 
working of the hospitals; but there seems to be no reason to 
doubt the establishment of free public dispensaries. Whether 
these dispensaries continued to exist in succeeding reigns 
cannot be definitely ascertained ; we can, however, hazard the 
statement that Aurangzeb would not have slopped the benevo- 
lent activities of charitable institutions. 

The existence of a dispensary is evidenced by Carr 
Stephen. He says, “ To the north of Jami Masjid (of Delhi) 
was the Imperial Dispensary, and to the south was the Imperial 
College ; both these buildings fell into ruin long before the 
rebellion of 1857. ...They were built with the mosque in 1060. 
A. H. (1650. A. D.”) {Archaeology of Delhi, p. J^55). 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad in his Asai'-iis-Sajiadid p. 69, mentions 
a hospitil near the College named Dar-ul-Baqa which was 
repaired by Shahjahan. 

From Maiiucci’s account it is clear that there were a large 
number of physicians at Delhi, Lahore and other places. He 
says that the Emperor is extremely scrupulous over the 
selection of his physicians. He gives a list of titles conferred by 
the Emperor on the Court physicians and adds, “Those 
bearing the title of khan that is, ‘ noble,’ have a gross 
allowance of from twenty, thiidy, fifty, one hundred to two 
hundred thousand rupees a year.”"’^ 

60. Memoir of Jahangir, (R. and 13. p. 9); Mirat, 18T. 

61. Storia, 11 366>66, 
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There were physicians in every town, but they dul not 
charge any fee from patients. Generally only men of means 
took to medicine ; and the cultivation of this science was a 
part of an accomplished education. 

Under the p iti\)nage of Sikandar Lodi a large number 
of books were translated and compiled ; the Argar-mahabedak^ 
a book in Sanskrit dealing with the science of medicine was 
translated into Persian {Tarikh^i-Daudi, Elliot iv, p. 446). 
We find in the Wakiat-i-MuMa'ii that “ Miyan Bhudh 
succeeded to the late Khawas Khiri and was confirined in the 
dignity. He got together fine caligraphists and learned men, 
and employed them in writing books on every science. He 
brought books from Khurasan and gave them to leamed and 
good men. Writers were continually engaged in this work. 
He assembled the physicians of Hind and Khurasan, and, 
collecting books upon the science of medicine, he had a 
selection made. Tlic hook so compiled received the name of 
Tibb-i-Sikatidari ; and there is no work of greater authority 
in India.” (Elliot, iv. p. 451, n). Several books on medicine 
were compiled in the Mughal period, some of which are extant 
in private collections. 

The combination of the Unani (Greek) system of medicine 
with that of the Vaidik (Hindu system) very much broadened 
the scope of the indigenous pharmacopceia. Though the Unani 
system is, in some respects, empirical, and inspite of the rival 
European system, il still claims adherence from a very large 
class of people. 

In our period, as perhaps in the past, cholera and malaria 
took a heavy toll of life. Ovington mentions a curious cure 
for cholera. “ It has been cured by a red*hot iron clapt to 
the heel of him that is sick, so close that it renders him uneasie 
by its neaiTiess, whereby it leaves a scar behind it ” (p. 205). 

Some white powder was found very efficacious for malaria* 
‘‘ The general ease and cure which the white powder in India 
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gives to Feavers, makes that a very common and acceptable receipt 
there ; and it has, with very good success, been administered 
in England, sent from thence by the Indian physicians.” (Ibid) 

Surgery was not as developed as medicine, but the Indian 
surgeons (jarrah) performed some remarkable operations. 
During the Bijapur war when the enemy caught hold of any 
persons belonging to the Mughals they cut off their noses. 
The operation lor artificial nose is thus described : “ The 

surgeons belonging to the country cut the skin of the forehead 
above the eyebrows, and made it fall down over the wounds 
on the nose. Then, giving it a twist so that the live flesh 
might meet the other live surface, by healing applications they 
fashioned for them other imperfect noses. There is left above, 
between the eyebrows, a small hole, caused by the twist given 
to the skin to bring the two live surface together. In a short 
time the wounds heal up, some obstacle being placed beneath 
to allow of respiration. I saw many persons with such noses, 
and they were not so disfigured as they would have been 
without any nose at all, but they bore between the eyebrows 
the mark of the incision. 

Though Jahangir had penalised the drinking of wine, his 
^ , evil example was followed by some of the 

Temperance and ‘ 

public health. Muslim nobles. Shahjahan did not drink 

wine, but Dara did. The evil spread, and 
we find that by the time Aurangzeb ascended the throne, 
intemperance was common in Delhi. The Emperor took strong 
mea'^ures against wine and strictly forbade the use and sale 
of liquor. According to Manucci, the regulations were strict 
at first but they were gradually relaxed ; some of the nobles 
secretly began to distill spirits in their houses. There may 
have been many instances of the infringemenb of the penal 
law, but it appears from available evidence that intemperance 
had greatly decreased in the reign of Aurangzeb. Apart from 


6a. Sloria^ III, 30 J. 
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wine, orrleis were issued ngaiiist the use of bhang (hemp 
leaves) and other intoxicants as well. Bernier speaks of 
general habits of sobriety among the people.” 

There has been a lamentable deterioration in the general 
health of the people. They were much more healthy 
in the seventeenth century than they are now. “ Gout, 
stone complaints in the kidneys, catarrh and quartan 
agues are nearly unknown ; and persons who arrive in the 
country afflicted with any of these disorders... soon experience 
a complete cui*e. Even the venereal disease, common Vs it is in 
ITmdoufilan^ is not of so virulent a character, or attended with 
such injurious consequences, as in other parts of the world. 
But although there is greater enjoyment of health, yet there 
is less vigour among the people than in our colder climates.” 

Fryer, writing of the mortality among the English at 
Bombay and the parts adjacent, says : “ Notwithstanding this 

mortality to the English, the country people live to a good 

old age, supposed to be the reward of theiv temperance.” 

It is surprising to find that the English at Surat were 
“ much less vigorous and athletic in tlieir bodies than the 
Indians.” ’’ The robustness of health was due to scrupulous 
regard for physical exercises which was a part of a boy’s 
training. Every one was trained to be a soldier, and the 
feeling of self-reliance developed both body and mind. 

From the Ain we find that changan (polo), chaupar (a 
Games and game of dice), (jnnjufa (cards), and chess 

recreations. were the popular games. Hunting of wild 

beasts was a manly pastime. The Mughals sometimes hunted 
antelopes and deer with tame leopards and hawks. (Ovington, 
161 ; Bernier, 867) Duck shooting was also common. 

;>3. Bernier, !^53*5I. 

54. A yew Account of East India and Persia (Hakluyt Society 
1909 ; vol. I p. 180.) 

55. A Voyage to Suraty ^304. 
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Recreation often consisted in frequenting the ‘ coolest groves 
and pleasant gardens adjacent to the city ’ where dancing 
wenches entertained the spectators with ' their sprightly 
motions and soft charming aspects’ {Ibid 15 S). 

The system of education prevalent in the Mughal period 

differed from that in vogue in modern 

Education. t j* rr>i • 

India. The primary school was known as 

viaktab which was generally attached to mosques. Here the 

Quran and elenientary rules of reading and writing were taught. 

Akbar introduced a new system for imparting education. 

The boys were first taught the Persian alphabet along 
with accents and marks of punctuation. 
After a few days they were taught the 
combination of two letters. After a week, they had to read 
short lines of prose or verse containing religious or moral 
sentiment, in which those combinations frequently occurred. 
After a few days, the teacher taught a new hemistich, and in 
a very short time, the boys could read with fluency. The 
teacher gave the boys four exercises daily, viz. the alphabet, 
the combinations, a new hemistich or distich, and repetition 
of previous lessons. This method proved very successful, so 
that what usually took them years was now accomplished in a 
few months. 

Maklabs were very common in the period under review ; 
cities and towns swarmed with them ; and in villages, wherever 
there was a large population of Muslims, there was a maktab. 

Madrasah was a school or college for higher learning. 

, These were maintained either by nobles 

Madrasah. . , _ 

or private benefactors or depended on 
royal bounty. The curriculum for higher education was also 
fixed by Akbar. The sciences were taught in the following 
order ; — morality, arithmetic, accounts, agriculture, geometry, 

6(i. Ain. Blochmann’s, ^^78-79; Gladwin, 192-193. 
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longimctry, astronomy, geomancy, economics, the an of 
Government, physics, logic, naturai philosophy, mathematics, 
divinity and history. Akbars’ regulations for education has 
been rejected by Mr. Vincent Smith {Akbar^ p. as 

bearing no relation to facts. The curriculum, however, was 
not meant to be strictly followed in every school ; it was only 
an indication of the subjects to be gradually studied. 

Apart from madra.sahs^ much useful work was done by 
the domestic system of teaching. Houses of learned men were 
(centres of instruction where students often carried on post- 
collegiate studies. Board and lodging was provided by rich 
men of tlu; locality. 


It is beyond 

rrouiotion of Icarnini^ 
by Auranj^zeb. 


our province to trace the different schools 

and colleges founded by the Mughal 
Kmperors. There is, however, su(licient 
(lata for the statement that Aurangzeb 


not only stimulated the foundation of schools, but maintained 
all the endowments made by previous Emperors and private 
benefactors in favour of educational institutions. We learn 
from Bernier (p. that he confiscated the buildings 

belonging to the Dutch in Lucknow, known as Firangi Mahal, 
and had them converted into a madraffiih. He sent orders 
tliroughout his Empire for the appointment of teachers and 
directed that all students reading the Mizan and the Kashshaf 
be given stipends from the State Treasury. In conse(|uence, 
three professors and forty-five students were added to the 
existing nuiTibcr in Ahniadabad, Patan and Surat. {Mirnt^ 
J258). “ Aurangzeb assisted students in proportion to their 
proficiency, with daily stipends, viz. students of Mizan received 
1 anna, of Mun-Hha'* ib ^ annas, and up to Sharhi-wiqayah and 
Fiqh 8 annas \ycY diem.” 


57. Tatnkh‘i-Farh-Baksh of Muhammad Faiz Bakbsh, translated by 
VV. llooy, p. 104; N. N. Law. Promotion of Learning in India, 18S. 
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111 l(iJ)7 Akrfimiuldiii Khan Sadr liiiilL a college, iianu'd 
Hklidjat Jiuk.sh, at Aliniadabad at tlie expense of Hs. 1 1',()00. 

When he asked for help Aurangzeb i^ranted as jttfjir \illai;e 
Siindra (in pnrjiunah Sanoly) and village Mitah (in parjjanali 
Kari) for the expenses of professors and students, and allowed 
Ks. ])er day for kitehen {Inn gar) {Mi rut ]). besides 

the (a)llei»'e of Akranuiddiu Khan, there w'erc otlicr ///ai/z-a-va/i.v 
established by private individuals. K^azi Hafiuddin IMuhamni; 
founded a collei^e in Hiaiiaii. It bears an inseri[)lIon date 
lOSO A. II. (U)TO A. 1).). 

During the rei^n of Auvangzeb, ♦launpur, Delhi, Siyalkot 
and Thalia (in Sindh) wi‘re i^jveal seals of 
ton CulloKe^ III. Muslim learniim. The repulalion of 

Siyalkol dales baek lo Ihe lime of Akbar. 
llamillon who \isiled 'riialla during Hie end of Aurangzeb’s 
reiii;n vsays, “ The eity of Thalia is famous for learning in 
theolo<i;y. p]nlolofi;y, and politicks, and t/icg hurc ubovc iOt) 
fur t raining up \oulh in those parts of learnin*^'.'' ’* 


rlauniiur reared its liead as a famous seat of learninj. 


Ill 


Jauii))iir. 


the rei^n of Muhammad Ibraliim Shanii. 


During his reign (iJOIi-lO A. 1).), tlie 
court of flaunpur far oulslione that of Delhi, find was the 
lesort of all tlie learned men of the East. lleri* hundreds of 
mo.sques and inadra.'aths lay scattered, and seliohu’s and 
teachers lloeked from all palls of Hindustan. Alter tlie 
eoiHjuesl of Jannpur by Sikandar Lodi and the deslriielion of 
colleges it fell on e\ il days. Hut the appearance of IIuma}un 
on tlie throne of Delhi restored its re[)utation as a centre of 
learning ; it continued to enjoy the jiatroiiage of the Mughal 
hhiiperors. “ It a))pear.s that up to the reign (»f Muluuiimail 
Shah, it was the usual practice of Dellii lanperors lo send 
fannan.s to the hakinrs of »Iauii[)ur in order that they might 

jS. rrunwlwH of Li nnuajy 1S1>. 

A j.Voc* of tht loUit'ty 'el. I, ?s, 
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never Oe. Niniss in ilieir Julies lowarJs Ihe many sludeiils {MhI 
professors in Uie eiiy. Reports had to be sent to tlieni by tlu* 
Reporter stationed at Jaunpur after earefully impiirint^ into 
the state of every )na(lr<(sah. Fresh grants were made if any 
uKtdrasah a})peared from the report to reipiire tliem. Frinces 
and Amirs while passinj^ by this city used to pjy visits to its 
)ini(lrU’Suli<s and maki*. donations to ])lease thereby the Delhi 
Sultans/’ 

h’rom a review of the educational activities of llie period 
tlie existence of a lar^e number of maktdh.s 

Defects uf educational wadnt.salis is clearly established. Much 

'<yslein. 

stimulus was ^iven lo education by 
<lomestic teach in |i; which aiuuul at the j^rowlh of the individual. 
In the. old system iu(U\idual attention wfis paid to each sludent 
and no allempt was made at standardised muss production 
which is lh<‘ characteristic feature ol the present system of 
education. \\\\ howeser, find that in the sexenteenth century 
ednention had nrox\n too formal and scholaslie. While 
iOnrope wns just be^inuiiio to divest itself of mediaexal 
crudities and superslilion and laying the foundation of a, 
scientific research and critical investigation the Indian Muslims 
did nut attempt lo get out of the (jiiagmirc of useless 
dialecticism. 'Ihcre is no doubt that sciences were taught in 
schools and colleges; and there xvere a number of eminent 
theologians and jurists. Hut xve do not bear of scholars 
xvbo profiting by the profundity of Arab or Indian philosophers 
tried to break new ground or to make any advance on the 
researches of Hm Tufail. ihn Sina or Ihn Rushd. 

Aurang/eb's vicxv ef (he current system of edmalion is 
indie, ilud in tlie following lines in which 

niUcuiii- , i • . i • i 

lie « oijiplains ui his iiarassmcnt lorsexciTd 
Ncurs ‘ w illi idle and foolisli pro] lus it ions, the solution of which 

lio. Titikii Clunt f, IMS in A. S. 1> , IT, au«jlc<l in N'. N. 

y,. ' f 
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yield no satisfaction to tlie mind — proposition ^ thal s(ddom 
(‘nt(M* into the hiisinoss of life ; wild and (‘xtrava^ant rovt ru s 
coiKadved with groat labour, and forgotten as soon as conceived ; 
whose? only effect is lo fatigue and ruin the intellect, and to 
I’cnehu* a man he id-strong and iiisufft‘ra})l(‘.” (Ihu-nier, KiO). 
Addressing his (prindom tiitor, Aurang/el) is alleged lo lia\<' 
said, Was it not incundxmt upon my pi(‘c<^[)tor lo make me 
accjuainted witli the eUslinguisliing f<‘atures of every nation of 
the earth ; its n sources and stnmgtli ; its mnde of warfare, ils 
manneivs, ndigion, form of (lovt'rinmmt, and wlunein ils 
interests principally consist, and, hy a regular eourst* of 
historieal reading, to render me familial* with the origin of 
States, their progress ami decline ; I he events, accidents, or 
errors, owing to which such great changes and mightv 
n‘Volutions, hav(‘ hecui efTected (ihhl, 151).) 

Aurangzeh was against lh<‘ rigid formalism of tlu* 
provahmt system of education, and advocated some of the vi‘ry 
reforms which are being sought by the leading edu(*ationabsts 
of th(‘ present day. The formation of high ideals and 
of such habits of thought and action as would enable th<‘ 
pupil to m(‘et all the dilliculties of life with wisdom and 
eourage’' and ••th(‘ d(‘sira})ility of connecting th(‘ (‘dueation with 
the vocation to be bdlowed by the pupil in after-life” were 
the two points urged by Aurang/eb as necessary to a good 
education.* ' 

Inspite of his conservatism, Aiirang/eb seems lo have 
advocated a remarkably radical attitude 

\uranM:zeb’s ideas relation to praye rs. He (luestioned his 

uhoiit prayer. * * ‘ 

tutor in the following words : Can w(; 

repeat our prayers, or aetjuire a knowledge of law and of the 
sciences, only through the medium of Arabic ? May not our de- 
votions be offered up as acceptably, and solid information com- 
municated as easily, in our mother tongue ?” (Hernier, 1.51)). 

f»l, F. K Anrienf I n>linn inflation, t, 1J^7. 
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How far the Emperor’s revolutionary ideas woe .aceeptahle 
to the ecclesiastics of the day is not known, but men of his 
race in Turkey after a passage of two hundred years are 
])leadin^ for the same point of vi<‘w, miiciA to the disgust of 
the oi-lliodox people. 

d'h(i Mugii.'d Emperors wore great bibloliopiiiles. Akhar 
hid a splendid library, but the total 

I /ihrario'*. r i .1 uri 

number ol volumes is not known. Wnen 
Ihe inventory of his treasures was takiai after his de itln th(‘ 
books ‘ written liy gritat men, mostly by very ancient and 
si rious authors, adorned with extremely valuable bindings, 
nmnbered fHaOOO. valued at nearly six and a half millions of 
rup(‘es (b. tfiiJ.TJH). 

'^rhe average valuation for each volume therefore comes 
to from L' fiT lo £ .‘50, according to the rate of exchange 
assumed. According to Vincent Smith, Akhar * collected an 
(‘uormous library of extraordinary pecuniary value, to wliich 
|)ro})ably no pai*all(*l then existed or ever has existed in the 
world.”'’- .lahingir an I Shahjahan made additions to the 
Impm’ial Library. Aurangzeb collected Tnf.sirs, works on 
ILulis, Ftifk etc. After the fall of lUjapur, all the most 
valuable manuscripts of the royal xVdil Shahi Library were 
taken away by Aurangzeb in c irt-loads.^’-'^ From a contribution 
in the Ishumc Culture, however, we find that the library of 
Hijapur was intact till 185-5 and most of the manuscripts bore 
the seal of Aurangzeb. The Imperial Library was taken 
away by Nadir Shah and the rare manuscripts have been lost 
to the world. 

C-?. ^tkbur thr (h'fnt Mogul, 

Oli. b'er^usson’s Architecture at Fijapur, \i. lo ; law, Promotion of 
Leu min g, {>1, 

<U. Islamic Culture, HaUlarahad, vol. VHI, No. I, January 1034 , 
p}>. I ! vi 10 
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The art of caligraphy was hijijhly esteemed in Muslim 
.. . countries. Specimens of handiwork of 

Cali^vaphy. 

noted nrtisls used to hi' collected and ctvre- 
fully preserved. A cali^raphist enjoyed a »;reater repul alion 
than a painter. According to the J///, Ihn-i-Munlah introduced 
seven different modes of writing in A. 1). from tl\e Mnakh 
and Kufi scripts, Snis^ Tititq}^ MulKtiiiiatj, Xaskh, Hut/uni, 
liUjd, and Ohubiu\ Ta'^/iej is another mode of writini;’, and 
attrilnited to Taj Sahnani. The eighth characler is tl»e 
NnstiCI'ni which is all c.urve, and formed out of Xitk.sh and 
TaTaj, Khwajah Mir Ali Tabrizi is alleged to havi* been its 
composer in the time of Timur, but Abul Fazl says, that he had 
seen books in Nasi a' I k/ written before the rei^*n of that 
monarch. The various modes of writini*' diiTcu’cd from oni' 
another by diiferences in tlie proportion of curved ami stiai^ht 
lines. 

The Mughal Emperors gave groat enimiiragemont to 
penmanship. Muhainmad Husain Kashmiri, known as Zarrin 
was a famous ciligraphist of Ak bar’s Court. Mir 
Sayyid Ali Khan came to India in Shahjahau’s time, and was 
given the title of Jau'ahar Haf/atn, He was ordered to teach 
the art of penmansliip to Aurangzeb. Anotlier caligrapliist, 
Abdul ]bu|i, presenlcd a copy of the QitZan tv) Aurangzeb 
covering only thirty pages. He was called Vaf/Ni Ii(U/(nnX 

Aurangzeb had attained great proficiency in writing tlu^ 
Naskh and Nnst'aHq character. {Alamf/irnamah He 

wrote two copies of the Q^uZan and sent it to Meci^a (ihift. 

The binding and the marginal floral designs had cost 
Ks. 7, ()()(). (M. A. 532). There are four extant copies of 

the Qur\in written by Aurangzeb : (1) a copy in possession of 
His Exrdted Highness the Nizam of Haidarabad. (2) a coj)v 
owned by Sayyid Khurshid Ali Sahib, Nazim Divani, Haidnra- 
bad. v3) ft copy owned by the Nawab of Mangrol. 'J'his has 
(io. Hidnyat. Husain, Tazkira Khusnarisanu lfinff, pp. .*>7, I^A. 
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been publishiid in fncsimilie by t\ firm in Delhi. 4, Pan} Sara 
(/. r, five chapters of the Qn7'an) in possession of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, Buhar Collection. The iiianiiscripl of the 
Qnpan which Auran^/eb used to read is now in possession of 
(’oluiii})ia University (America). It bears a few sentences in 
Arabic written by Aurnn^zeb on the last pao’e. {^b^(|a(hlhna 
yl/(tnif/ir}, pp. 51 , 5 ‘i). 

Before the introduction of the print ing press cali^rapliists 
were mucli in demand. They were employed not only to 
copy out manuscripts Init also to write inscriptions which 
were decoratively arranged on the walls of buildings and 
monuments, (’aligraphy and painting wcu’e an allied art. 
"I'he M ughal jniniature dilTered from any other style of Indian 
pfiinting by th(‘ caligrnphit^ character of ils onl linos. 

'rhe .Mughal school of painting is associaled witli tin* 
.Mughal Kmperors of India ; but itsancest- 
ral home was in Herat and Samarijand, 
where, und<‘r I he descendants of 'ramerlane, Persian artreach- 
ils zenith. Painting r(‘ccived a great im])etus undci’ their 
patronage, and eminent and distinguislied artisis wtna* much 
sought after by the cultured monarchs. About the close* of 
the fifteenth century, under the protection of Sultan Husain 
of Khurasan, lived Bihza<l, the most distinguished arlist of llu^ 
lime. Babar, the founder of the Mughal dynasty in India, 
and a tlescendant ol Timur, was a greil connoisseair of the fiiu' 
art. He had critically studied the masterpieces of Bihzad, 
‘‘ the Raphael of the East.” It was with the descendants of 
such a school as Bihzad’s, and under the personal patronage of 
the Emperor Akbnr that the Mogul school of painting came 
into being.” 

(»(». I'er ealigraplij’ see Huart, /.fjf CaUiyraphes Ifs Miniaturistes 
tit rOrimt Mmailrn'in^ I’aris, l?)OS.inil Professor Hiclayat Husain, Taxkira 
h' Jlimi ^ ('alculta, 
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Hubai* look with him to luJiii all the specimens he could 
collect from the library of his anccstoivs. These manuscripts, 
we are told, exercised the “’reatest inlluence on tlie art of 
India. 

It appears from the Alwar MS. of tlic Persian \(‘rsion of 
his Mi inuir-s that Habar had painters working under his 
patrona»»v, and the illustrations contained in that manuscript 
are su])posed to rei)resent the style of painting then in 
vogue. 

During his exile in Persia, llumayun studied the art, 
music, and poetry of Persia, and thus came in contact with 
the two leading artists of the period — Mir Say\id Ali of 
Tabriz, a pupil of Hihzad, and Kliwaja Abdul Samad, bt)lh of 
whom were later on persuaded to join his ( ourt at Kabul in 
lo.5(). The two artists were directed to give lessons in draw- 
ing to Akbar. llumayun also commissioned Mir Sayyid AU 
to picpare the illustrations to I)n.slufi-i-/l }nh'-l[(imr:a. 

After the death of llumayun, Akbai* was engagtal in 
constdidfding his dominion, and .’\Iir Sayyid >\li was Inisy 
with th(‘ Diislun, Meanwhile Akbar had attracted to his 
( ourt not only Persian artists, but a number of Hindu artists 
as wadi. With the departure of Mir Sayyid Ali to .Mecca 
the work of prei)aring the illustrations w'as transferred to 
Khwaja Abdul Samad. Till then Persian influence was pre- 
dominant, the paintings of tlie DuHian indicating the style in 
vogue at Tabriz. Hut by tlie fusion of Hindu and 

Mughal style had begun to manifest itself, as evidenced by 
the phdure depicting tlie arrival of Tansen, the famous singer, 
at the Mughal ( ourt.'-' 

(i7. iM(irUir& Mini^ihirr nn/f I'tnnfrr.f of rrrsin tnvf 

Tarknji Vul. 1, p. 

•is, Iv. llinyMii, ^ n/ (hr (irtiwl 

p. n. 

1‘. brvMJ. fhfl. Hit'A'dh. pp. ro ff. 
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Tlie Mughal School of painting, however, owes its incep- 
tion to Akbar’s project of building Fat^h- 
liiJo-rcrsian School. ^ • 

pur Sikri in lo69, Hindu and Persian 

artists were employed to prepare sketches for decorating the 
walls of stalely buildings. The joint labour and fruitful 
collaboration of Indian and Persian paiuters led to the 
establishments of a school of Indo-Persian Art. 


Vincent Smith is of the opinion that one of the illustra- 
tions to tlie Darnhnamah, a story-book jirepared to Ak bar’s 
order, composed by Bihzad and touched up by Abdul Samad, 
rejircsents the earliest book illustrations of the Indo- 
Persian School, and it is possible that it may even antedate 
tlie foundation of Falehjnir Sikri’' {AkJxir, 

Akbar lirouglit into being the new school of painting, 
Persian books were richly illuminated by eminent and distin- 
guislied artists. The ])uitan-i-Amir~II(imr.(t in twelve volumes 
begun by llumayun and completed under Akbar was 
illu.^l rated liy 1100 paintings ; fifty artists worked at it. 

(i.siyal-u)n(u'tu 11. 'riie famous manuscript of 
\nuiah, the Persian version of the MiAmbhtirata is said to 
luive cost Akbar about tl llbOOU a sum wliicli in our days 
would be mucii greater. It is now at Jaipur/" 

rieluuigir had a great artistic sense, and lie developed the 
.Mughal painting to its fullest extent. The art attained its 
apogee under his roign. Portraiture and hunting scenes were 
the favourite subjects of this period ; Jahangir extended the 
field of activity and ordered beautiful flowers and rare animals 
to be painted. 

Porlraituic was a special feature of the Mughal painting. 

d'he genius of the Mughal painter is best 
reflected in the delineation of actual 

iO. Marlin. MinhitHrc l\iintintj and Painters vf India, Persia and 
I'urhrif, VuluiliC 1. 1'. I ■ 
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features, rhe painting of the face and head is a marvel of 
exquisite fineness and delicate finish which help us in realising 
the soul and character of the sitter. The rich brocades and 
cloths of gold which formed the garments of the aristocratic 
class provided the artist with excellent opportunities for 
brilliant schemes of mosaic colouring. 

Though Persian infiuence was predominant during Akbar’s 
reign, it gradually weakened after Jahangir’s accession until 
Persian style was replaced by a type which was essentially 
Indian. The Mughal school of painting attained the highest 
pitch of excellence under the patronage of the royal dilettante. 
Under the reign of Shalijahan signs of slight deterioration 
manifested themselves. The drawings do not have the same 
robustness of character as were found in the work of tlu^ 
earlier reign. Decadence set in when Aurangzeb ascended 
the throne. Without the stimulus of royal patronage the 
art languished. The artists attached to the Court found them- 
selves in a precarious position. They sought new masters and 
new fields to exercise their talent. At tlii^ period a new 
orientation was given to the art of painting. I'ill the reign of 
Shalijahan the art was an aristocratic one, produced to tlie 
order of the monarch and the nobles around the court. The 
subjects of painting were court life and portraiture of impor- 
tant personages. Hut with the scattering of llie artists to 
remote places the latter were constrained to find themes hich 
may be capable of popular appreciation. ‘‘ Mughal art in its 
first period had been mainly an art of illustration ; in its 
second and finest period it was wholly an art of portraiture. 
From the time of Aurangr^eb onwards, while the court art is 
less vigorous and less distinguished, there is a gradual reversion 
to more popular themes and to the atmosphere of native 
Indian life. The exotic Persian element has practically 
disappeared.”"^ 

n, L. Binyon, Court Painters of the O'nntf^ Moghuls, p. 
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The disintegration of the artistic coniinuiiity in. the reign 
of Auraugzeb proved to he a blessing in disguise. The 
settlement of families of hereditary painters in a group of 
small States in tlie Punjab Himalayas gave a fresh stimulus 
to the art. The work produced by the artists is alluded to 
by experts as of tlio Kangra Qalni,” as the leading state was 
that of Kangra. 


Alula Ham is a distinguished artist of the so called Rajput 
School of painting. Ilis ancestors were Shyamdas and Kehardas, 
painters in the service of Sulaimnn Shukoh, son of Dara 
Shukoh. iSiilaiman had taken refuge with Kaja P'ateh Singh 
of (tarbwal. W'hrn the latter surrendered the Prince to 
Anrungzcb the two artists were detained behind. Mola Ram 
is the author of most of the paintings : he was a disciple of a 
Muslim Sufi, and a good Hindi and Persian poet. Alola Ham’s 
descendants are still called Mamie icar in their native town 
S r in agar ( (t a r h 'v a I ) . ' - 


Attempts liave Ijeen made to connect the supposed 
Rajput School of painting with the old 
based on Jiughai'aH. fies'co-piiintiligs in Indian caN CS. But the 
art of miniature-paintings did not exist 
before the Great Alughals. It has no connection whatsoever 
with the tradition or lechniqiic of Ajanta frescoes. Nothing 
is less certain than the derivation of the Rajput miniatures 
from tlic frescoes of Ajanta which are remote from each other 
hy a thousand years.'"' ' 


We ai j* .struck by tlie delicacy of line, brilliancy of colour 
and minuteness of decorative detail of Rajput paintings. The 
subjects of the handiwork differ from the themes that were in 
\ogue during Akbar and Jahangir, but in its general design 
the technique is essentially that of the Mughal school. 

i'2. Uupnvii Nos. s, ‘it), ’31 and 40. 

"3 bakesiau 15ey, Lu Mhiintutt FtysaiiOi Introductiuii- 
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Social activities centered round ihe olKcial class, the 
and the aristocracy. There is no 
doubt that a large educati d middle class 
such as exists to-day did not exist in the seventeenth century ; 
but at the same time it is wrong to say that there was no 
middle class and that ‘ a man must be either of the highest 
rank or live mis 2 rably.’ Humayun’s classification of the 
inhabitants of his empire indicate the gradations of rank 
assigned to different citegories of his subjects. He divided 
people into three classes . 

(1) The holy men, the Ittcrafi^ the law-officers, and 
scientists were grouped together and called Ahl-i-Sa\idat^ 
because association with such men brought good fortune and 
pioaperity. 

(2) The relations of the Emperor, the nobles and minis- 
ters as well as the military, were called Jhl-i-JJaulaf, men of 
wealth. 

(3) Those who possessed beauty and elegance, musicians 
and singers were designated as Ahl-i-MuradJ^ 

Society in Islamic countries was classifiofl not so much 
according to wealth as according to personal merit. Ahli-h 
S(i\ulai or men of knowledge commanded greater esteem 
than men of wealth. Even in the time of Muhammad bin 


Tughluq judges and jurists were given precedence over the 
Sultan’s brothers, nobles, and military officers. [Snfarnnma 
I bn Hatnta [Urdu], p. 95.) The Ahli-i-Sa adcit together 
with land-holders, merchants, physicians and officials of inferior 
grade formed the middle class in Mughal India. Rich 
in knowledge and accomplishments the middle class wielded 
considerable influence. 

The high grade nobles formed a class by themselves. 


rUe aristocracy. 


They set the standard for the commonalty. 
The aristocracy consisted not only of the 


UnYKiayun'Nfitnah* Elliot. po. 
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AVIughals, but of Pathans, Shaikhs, Sayyids, and Hindus 
lived in a uniform style. Commanding wealth and ) 
they satisfied their whims and desires to their hearts ccnteni 
Theirs was a life of splendour, but of an inordinate extravn^ 
gance. 

European travellers have often contrasted the luxurious 
life of the nobles with the grinding poverty of the poor ; and 
the critics in preparing ‘ a balance sheet ’ have invariably 
succumbed to loose generalisations. Two points liavc been 
advanced in relation to the aristocratic class; that the position 
of the nobles was as unstable as the wind, and that their 
extravagant life constituted an economic drain. 

There is no doubt that the Sovereign’s will was the law; 

, he could degrade and elevate whom he 

Their stability. ^ - 

liked. But inspite of extreme arbitrary 

powers the Mughal Emperors exercised their discretions in a 

wise manner. Till the reign of Aurangzeb there was hardly 

an instance in which anyone was elevated to a high position 

but on grounds of personal merit and proved loyalty. 

Starting with a very small beginning scores of people reached 

the pinnacle of power by sheer dint of approved service. 

Instances were, however, numerous where a new Sovereign 

dispensed with the services of nobles on distinct acts of 

disloyalty or for reasons of personal animosity. But cases 

where a noble or a mansabd'ir was arbitrarily dismissed merely 

for the sake of a p\ssing whim are either unknown or 

extremely rare. Though loyal to the reigning Emperor the 

nobles secretly attached themselves to the prince who, in 

their estimation, w'as likely to succeed. The contests for 

succession were recurring ; and the new sovereign certainly 

discriminated between friend and foe. But, apart from the 

above contingency, the position of the nobles was as stable as 

it could be. 
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There wns no hereditary aristoernev. apart Ironi tlie 
Hindu Rajas. The sons of nobles had to carve out a career 
for themselves; they could not claim Iheir father's patrimony. 
If the sons had not striven to distinguish themselves, they 
were doomed to live in comparative indigence. The fall from 
plenty to penury was often sudden. The Mughal Emperors 
resisted the v oncentration of power in any class. As a device 
to keep the nobles under control the system was perhaps 
commendable, but in other »‘espects it was defective to a 
degree. 

European travellers were amazed at the army of servants 
in the employ of the rmrah. They, however, failed to 
appreciate the simple fact that each member of the household 
was enlisted in the contingent which a noble was ordered to 
maintain, and that even the meanest servant was often dressed 
up as a soldier when muster-rolls were checked. Tlie nobles 
undoubtedly practised fraud on the Government. 

They lived in an extravagant mannt^r without any 

thought of the futui*e. Though their 

No economic drain. . r .1 

wealth was wrung trom t he sweat of the 
poor, it went back to its original source in one form or another. 
In building palaces or making dresses for themselves and their 
women-folk, or ordering costly carpets and furniture, the nobles 
distributed their wealth among masons and various craftsmen. 
There was a great demand for articles of luxury with thi‘ 
result that crafts and industries were in a flourishing condition. 
By squandering their wealth the nobles harmed them 
selves more than the Sovereign Congregation (jainait) of 
which they formed a part. They often left their family in an 
indigent state after iheir death. Though a good portion of 
their money went towards unproductive purposes, from a 
.strictly economic point of view their extravagance augmented 
the purchasing power of the people, thus increasing the general 
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level of prosperity. Hoarded treasure used only for tlio 
purpose of usunry is ccrtamly uneconomic; and in the period 
under review the class which commanded capital and hoxtded 
it did not make any hotter use of its treasured bullion than 
demanding an oxhorhitant rate of interest. 


The extravat^ance of the nobles was often diverted to 
beneiicial channels. Tliey built serais, schools and dispen- 
saries; they collected rare books and encouraged fine arts. 

We get a glimpse of life in cities from the act^ounts of 
Life in cities and luu-opoiiu travellers j.iul merclianls. There 
were more kaehha (made of clay) than 
pakka (made of brick) houses; but most of the houses had 
gardens with a plentifid supply of water. The houses were 
*‘airy and phmsant, most of them having courts and gardens, 
being commodious inside and containing good furniture.” 
Every good house had a illican-khana or riudience-room which 
was spread with handsonu* carpels. 

‘‘Here tlio I.ord takef^ his beat in the morning' to attend to hii businos.^, 

Mini here all his subordinates come to salam him If strangers desire 

admittance, their names are first announced and they are then introduesd. 
After saluting, they take seats appropriate to their position in a row on e-acli 
side of their host There is a certain gravity in their mode of speak- 

ing; they make no loud noise, and do not shout or use gestures" ( Pelsaprt), 
T’herc were hammams or bnlhs in larger towns. The 
streets were cleaned dnily by swTepers (Ovington, S^3). Ten 
wns becoming the common drink of Ibe inhabitants {IhUl, ISO). 


'Fhere was no vehicular traffic in the streets. I'eople 
rode on horseback or majestic elephants; but palan(|uins were 
much in use. On one side of the palki was seen a servant 
l)earing the pikdan or spittoon of silver ; on the other side, two 
more servants fanned the occupant of the palki and flapped 
away the flies with a peacock ’s-tail fan; three or four footmen 
marched in front to clear the way, and a chosen number of 
the best formed and best mounted horsemen followed in the 


rear, 
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Religious festivals were celebrated with great pomp and 
sliow. We find that during Muharram feelings often ran 
high. ‘ If two parties meet carrying their biers (/. r. iarJihs), 
and one will not give place to the other, then, if they are 
evenly matched, they may kill each other as if they weie 
enemies at open war.’’ 


('eremonies relating to weddings were as elaborate rs 
they are even to-day. After feasts guests 
W wiii'c entertained by singers and dancers. 

There were descended from coiirlesans who had cronu* 

from Persia to India and who sang only in Persian. 'Pheri* 
were domn'hs who sang in Hindustani and whose songs were 
considered more amorous, and more profound than those of 
the Persians; “they danced to the rhythm of the songs with a 
kind of swaying of the body which is not lascivious, but 
rather modest." Marriages were registered in theQazi’s book. 
iPelsaert, 8t3). 

In determining the state of security during the Mughal 

r . ueriod the political condition and the 

Security of hie and \ i 

property. habits of the people deserve attention. 

In those eventful clnys any man with n lanee anil swonl felt the 
urge of high umbition ami endeavoured to carve out a earcre 
at his neighbour’s exiKUise ; and lanee and sword, shot and 
powder eonkl he had at every street corner. The eommon 
people had almost the same weapons for offensive and defen- 
sive purposes as tl.e Mughal police and army. The populace 
had at their disposal the means for carrying out their delianee 
of authority, and, more often than not, they trunslaled their 
sinister designs into action. In an age when distances were 
long and means of communication very scanty, when nsiugs 
were frequent, and public and private passiom were easily- 
aroused, the wonder Is not that the Mughals kept peace in the 
country, but that they kept it so well. 
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Tlic ussertioii that the Mughals absolutely ignored 
Puliciiig of rural policing of rural areas is without 

foundation. In every village there was a 
headman and some watchmen who were responsible for the 
detection and [irevention of crime. This arrangement existed 
in India from time immemorial, and the Mugals maintained 
il. A village was responsible for any loss of property 
occurring within its limits. 

In every ilistrict, then known as faujditri, there were 
several Ihantia, as at present. I1ie thunadar had much the 
same responsibility for keeping [Hjace and order in his circle 
as the faujdar had over the entire district. Apart from the 
faujdary the awil or collector of revenue sent a number of 
footmen and troopers in villages for protecting grain {muhaihut 

There can be no doubt tliat robbers lurked in hills and 
jungles, but the public highways were generally free from 
marauders, 'Die state of security depended on the efforts of 
individual fuujdars which varied in different places. Some 
were more vigilant than others, while some were negligent 
of their duties, Conscfjucntly travellers had different 
cx])erkmce.s to narrate. 

In the early jiart of Aurangzeb’s reign, Manucci travelled 
from Agra to Dacca and back without any untoward incident. 
He says, the routes I bad traversed are much frequented, 
full of villages and Mintcs, food being good and cheap.’" 
(IM)fi). Ilamilion wi)o, in the latter part of the reign, 
travelled six score miles bctw'een Jaggarnath and Cuttak 
‘ found little else worth noticing but numbers of villages inter- 
sYierst in the plain countries’ (1-215). Ovington, who was at 
Surat in 1692, describes the town as ‘more populous than any 
part of London.’ This was inspite of the Maratha raids of 
To. MimU 
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16fi4 and 1670. “ To this city is frequented by a conflux of 

fSeveral nations, and peopled by abundance of foreigners as well 
as natives, wliose inixt concourse and nnitual conversations 
might be apt to raise tumults and disputes, yet they very 
rarely happen, so much as to cause even a flight punisliment. 
And for capital inflictions, there are seldom criminals so 
daring as to merit or incur the guilt of tliem.”'*^ 

It will be futile to deny the existence of thieves and 

N'un.be. of daooities -^onsi.loniig the times, 

their number was, perhaps, less than the 
dacoities committed in a district or province in our own day. 
Though railways have eliminated the dangers which travellers 
by road encountered in the period nndor review, and there is 
unprecedented peace in the country, yet we find that in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oiulli dacoities were com^ 
mitted in 1960, in 1961 and 1095 in 196J^.'' As the 
above figures represent robberies committefl in rural areas, it 
will be rash to conclude that the country side has boim 
grievously neglected l)y the powers that be. Robberies in the 
Mughal period were as much in proportion to the pianailing 
conditions in the country as they arc now. Life and property 
were generally secure, thougli in tiMV(dling caution was 


necessary. 

In towns nnd ciUos peaco nnd oi-der wns mninlained hy 
the Kotwal. He resembled 

*. a iustic 3 of the I'eace in endeavouring the nupi.ression of all Enor- 
ndtiesintheCity. For which reason he is oblig’d to ride he j.rec s for 
prevention oflMsorder. thrice in the Night, at i.-W, and 3 a clock, till . m 

the morning, at which hour., the Drums beat, and a large long Copper 
Trumpet sounds aloud. The a,tm,al is always attended with several peons 

and soldiers arm’d with Swords, Lances. Hows and Arrows, and some with 

„ very dreadful weapon, a H od o f Iron about a Cubits’ lengtli, with a large 
7G. Ovinirton, 138. 

7T. 11. P. Government’s Resolution on Administration nl the I dice 

for 1930, 1931 and 193?, 
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Ball of Iron at the end, which is able with ease to dasli out the Brains, or 
break and shatter the bones at once. When he meets with a person guilty 
of petty irregularities, or some trivial offence, he confines him for some 
time ; but if his Misdemeanour be more notorious, he must smart for it by a 
Chawbuck or Bastinado.’* (Ovington, 131 }. 

It will he interesting to compare the condition 
of security in England in 1660. 

“ Fightiii/f u'.'is tlie darling pastime of its 
Condition m hng- biosterous people. In Moorfields on holiday.s the 
Ian (.ompaiec butchers out of hereditary hatred fell upon the 

weavers, till they were glad to pull off their aprons and hide them in 
their breeches ; or sometime.s it would be the weavers who won, wounding 
and bruising all their rivals and calling out round the town; A hundred 
pounds for a butcher! Since there were no police, the warlike tastes of tlie 
people were quite untrammelled. The very Inn.s of Court were riotous, and 
when tlie Lord Mayor elected to go to dinner in the Temple with his 
sword borne before him, the students pulled it down and besieged him, all 
day in a councillor’s room. Kven in Oxford, a learned antiquary belaboured 
one of his fellow dons whenever he met him, giving him inanj^ a bloody 
nose and black eye.” 78 

Assertion is often made that there were little facilities 
for redre.ss of grievances. In a preceding 
c^Kedress of gnevan- (.i^f^pter we have ineTitioiicd that in almost 
every pnrrjnnah there were a thnnadar, a 
number of patuvaris and /t 170 . ?,• in every sub division a 

Quzi resided ; and at the headciiiarters of the district lived the 
(un'il and the faujdar whose duty it was to listen to the com- 
plaints of the people. There were secret news- reporters who 
kept the authorities informed of occurrences, small and great. 
People did encounter difficulties in securing redress against 
the excesses of district officers themselves. But from avail- 
able evidence it appears that flagrant breaches of duty were 
promptly punished. Numerous instances can be cited where 
district officers were transferred or dismissed on complaint 

Aimingzeb bad such a hold over the country that offen- 
ders could not hope to escape easily from Mughal territories. 


78, Charles //, by Arthur Bryant, ( 1931 ; p. 87 . 
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When Bidar Baklit, the son of Prince Azam, was sent against 
Rajarain Jat to capture the fort of Saiisani (a place between 
Hathras and Aligarh) it was rumoured that the Prince was 
willing to compromise on the condition that Rajaram should 
give his brother’s daughter to the Prince and himself go ouL 
of the fort. Aurangzeb learnt the news from the letter of 
the nazir of the Prince. He wrote, There is no harm. 
Giving a daughter is a mark of submission. He may go out 
of the fort, but where will he go outside the hnperial terri- 
tory.” {AnccdotcH, 79). 

The vigilance kept by Mugh il officers is indicated by the 
following anecdote related by Khati Khan : 
Vigilance of .Mughal Hindu student of Surat had gone to 

Benares to learn medicine and astrology. 
He lived with a Brahman on whose behalf he used to attend 
;ni pilgrims on the bank of the Ganges. One day while it was 
•still dark a man came to him on the river bank and, giving 
him a handful of jewels and gold coins, asked him to ijuickly 
attend to him. 'I'hc student had just shaved the beard of the 
new-comer but had not tinished the ablutions and other reli- 
gious rites when there was a sudden commotion for the pursuit 
of Sivaji, and ffurrs-burdur.s (macc-bearers) arrived on the 
scene. The pilgrim suddenly disaiipenrcd, but the student 
kept the secret to himself (K. K. II, aaO). It was a more 
chance that Sivaji escaped, Init the incident denotes the vigi- 
lance of Mughal officers. 

The condition of security in Aurangzeb’s reign is indi- 
cated liy the two following letters which passed between the 
English factories at Bombay, Surat and Karwar. The con-es- 
pondents express the hope that Aurangzc ) 

prfrfatoSSK will U «bl« t» cou,|.,,, .11 Iho to<l ... 

conquest. Western coast. 
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(1) Our troubles arc roiicwetl daily and we can never 
expect the Factory to Hourisli as long as it is under Sevagees 
Government; they have robbed all the country ])eople soe 
much as to the seed they should sowe, soe that the next year 
the men will be ready to eat one another for the new crop 
will be very small ; all the people pray that the Moores (/.c. 
Mushm.s) may come and rcyune the country,'*'' 

{^l) “ The peace between the Mogul and Sevagee we 

hear is broken again ... We are sorry io find it so, expect 

the Mogul would prosecute the w^ar in person, and take all 
the country about us 7chich icould be far better,"'' 

The contact of Islam with the various religious sects of 
India brought about a change in the 
religioub i^^oral and religious outlook of a large 
body of Muslims. After the triuuiph of 
Brahmanism over its rival faith, Hinduism constituted an 
agglomeration of pre* Aryan superstition, Vedic ritualistic 
doctrines, principles of Buddhism, and the philosophy of the 
Upan'ishads, This pliancy of faith and teaching, at once 
varied and colourful, satisfied people of different levels and 
inclinations. While on the one hand Hinduism satisfied the 
speculative mind and all those who revelled in sober reflections 
and high metaphysics, on the other, it propagated doctrines 
and dogmas that deepened ignorance and supplied a store of 
starkest s\iperstition. When the Muslims settled down in 
India, and a large number of Hindus were converted to Islam, 
the latter, adhering to ancient cults, gave a new garb to old 
superstitions. A ])erusul of the Dublstan-ul-Mazahib — written 
in the reign of Shahjahan — leaves one aghast at the moral 
degradation that had overtaken those who called themselves 
Musliiiis. Among them had sprung up various sects whose 

79. I'uctori/ Records, Surat, Vol. 88, fols. 73 and 7T. 

Urmo IMss. Vol. 119, p. 78, 
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precepts and practices were extrc*i ely ubhorrent. The follow- 
ing acooinii is from the Dublsian, 

“There is n sect in India kiio ii as Muslim Sufis 

They allege that they do not owe anything to the 
tcTicliings of the Prophet; on the contrary, the Prophet 

has borrowed many points from them They style 

themselves Mudarfjaa^ and, like the Sauna f/(usls, they rub 
ashes on their body, excessively use hhanf/, and ahvjiys sit 

before a lire. They do not observe fasts and prayers 

According to them, wdien the Prophet w'as elevated to the 
skies (Miraj), and when he reached the Heaven, he found its 
gate as narrow as tlic eye of a needle. Then the angel 
Gabriel told him to invoke Ihe help of Madar and say dan 
utadar. The Pro[)het did as advised; then the gate widened, 
and the Prophet entered the Heaven.'’ (]>. 214). 

•* Tliere are people who are known as the disciples 
of Sayyid Jalaluddin Bukhari, and are Skiutus. Tiie meirdiers 
of this sect execrate the Khalifs, and do not observe fasts and 
prayers. They use bhantj and eat snakes and scorpions, d’liey 
say that Ali (the fourth Khalif) has taken the form of a tiah. 

Like the Madar ffius they remain naked Their High 

Priests every day behave like a new' son-in-law. Whenever 
they hear of any pretty ilaughter of their disciples, they visit 
their houses ani take possession of the girl.” {Ihtdy 21o). 

Describing the worshippers of shrikli, a Hindu sect, the 
nuthov remarks, "They go to the plaee where Urn dead 

bodies of the Hindus are cremated, and eat human flesh 

They have sexual intercourse with women openly 
before every one. This act is called -shukli puja (worship of 
.shiikli) by flu-m. It is declared to be more meritorious il 
the sexual intercourse is effected with another man s wife. 
The disciples present their wives and daughters to their pre- 
ceptors {Ibid, 189).” 
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The Jiutlior of the Dabhtan has given interesting accounts 
of various people who, posing as ascetics and spiritualists, had 
reached the lowest depth of moral degradation. The extra- 
vagant religious notions of Akbar and Dara had contaminated 
even the upper strat i of Muslim society and had brought 
about a debasement entirely out of accord with Islam and its 
simple preachings. Aurangzcb had claiined the throne as a 
champion of Islam ; his first duty, therefore, was to improve 
the morals of the ))eople. With this end he introduced reforms 
which are detailed in tlie Hhtorij of Aura ngzvh (III. SS-104). 
One has to !ead the following remarks of A(|il Khan in the 
setting which we have described above : “ The innovators, 
atheists, heretics who had deviated from the straight path of 
Islam, infidels, hypocrites and the spiritually indifferent who 
had spre.id over India, — were chastised and forced to give up 
their wicked courses, obey the theologians and observe the 
fnsts and prayers regularly.” (M. A. 

Aurangzeb attempted to arrest the evil tendencies that 
led to efliminai^ and moral degradation. Without regard of 
sects and creeds he stopped the reprehensible practices of 
those who under cover of religion were leading peDple astray. 
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CHAPTER XXII I. 

PERSONAL. 

The Bnds/iahnama mentions only the nfime of Alir 

. 1 » . Hashini Gilani as tlie tutor of Amanffzeh, 

Aurangzeb s tccachers. 

hut from other accounts it appears that 
the latter sat as a pupil before several men of distiiictiou. 
Maiilvi Abdul Latif Sultanpuri seems to be the drst teacher 
of Aurangzeb.^ IMulIa Mohan was another teacher. His 
original name was Muliiuddin, and he was a resident of 
Bihar.- Hamiduddin in his Ahk(n>i-}-Al<(uig'nl remarks that 
Aurangzeb used to lake lessons from the Sa’adullali 

Khan. Sayyid Muhammad of Qanauj is also reporlcd to be 
a teacher of Aurangzeb.’’ Mulla Shaikh Ahmad, poj)ularly 
called Mulla Jivan, is the best known Lt‘.acher of Aurangzeb. 
lie was a resident of Amethi in Lucknow district. It is rela- 
ted that Aurangzeb read Imam Ghaz.ali’s fanious book. Ahgti- 
vl-Uiuin under the guidance of Danishmand Kli.au.* Shaikh 
Abdul Qavi prided himself on being a tutor of Aurangzeb 
(M. U. 1. It seems that Aurangzel) took lessons in a 

variety of subjects from different scholars .ill of whom claim- 
ed to be his t(‘achers. 

Apart from the Holy Book. Aurangzeb h.ad made' a 
careful study of the sayings of the Prophet, Muslim juris- 
prudence and scliol.istic literature. He was vm-y fond of tin* 
works of Imam (xhaznli; and books and yiamphlets written by 
saints and sufi.s were his favourite studies {A/amgirunwa/i, 
1103). He was an Arabic and Persian scholar, and was 
acquainted with Turki, Hindi, and Hindustani. His letters 
are masterpieces of epistolary literature. Their diction and 
design, clarity of style, neatness of phraseology, and digni fieri 

1 . Tazkira Ulamai Hind. 

2. Mn^usirul Kir amt 43. 

3. Tazkira Ulamai Hind^ S3. 

4 . Farhnt-un-Nazi rin . 
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incisivcjiess at once point to a marked originality. They 
arc punctuated with apt verses and correct quotations, faithfully 
depicting the working of the writer’s mind ; his prejudices 
and predilections, his plans and policies arc laid bare 
before us. In learning and erudition no Muslim monarch of 
India matched him. If he had not been a powerful sovereign, 
he would have still attained fame as a profound scholar. 


Auraiig/cb’s principal wife, Dilras Hanii, was the daugh- 
ter of Shah Nawaz Khan Safawi, a scion 
of the Imperial House of Persia. Aurang- 
zeb was serving in the Deccan when he 
was called to Agia by Shahjahan and married to the Persian 
Princess on Sth May, 1637. She bore him five children: 


(l) Zeb-un-Ni^^sa was l)orii on 15th February, 1638. 
She was a Persian scliolar and wrote verses under the pen- 
name of Makhl'i, Owing to her complicity with Prince Akbar 
who had rebelled against the Emperor she was imprisoned 
at Delhi in 1681. She die<l at Delhi on 26th May, 1702. 
Romance has woven legendary tales of love b(‘t ween licr and 
one Aqil Klian, but these are pure fiction. 

(2) Zinat-un-Nissa was born in October, 16 t3. She was 
greatly respected for her piety and charity. She built the 
Zinat-ul-Masajid, better known as Ktiari Masjtd or Maiden’s 
Mosque. She died long after Aurang/eb. 

(3) Zubdat-un-Nissa was born in September, 1651. She 
was married to Sipahr Shukoh, son of Dara. She died in 1707. 

(1) Muhammad Azam w^as born at Burhanpur in June, 
1653. He was slain at Jajaw in the war of succession on 8tb 
June, 1707. 


(5) Muhammad Akbar, was born at Aurangabad, on 
11th September, 1657. He I'ebelled against the Emperor, and 
die<l in exile in Persia. 


5. SUtdiesin Mughal India^ 79 et seq. 
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Dilras Banu died at Aurangabad on 8tli October, 1657. 

Rahnmt-un-Nissa, surnained Naivah BaU was another 
wife of Aurangzeb. She was the daughter of Raja Raju of 
the Rajauri State in Kashmir. She was Rajput by blood. 
She bore three children to the Emperor : 

(1) Muhammad Sultan, born in 1639, died in prison, 
December, 1676. {^) Muhammad Muazzarn, surnamed Shah 

Alam, ascended the Mughal throne as Bahadur Shah. He 
was born at Burhanpur on 4th October, 1643, died on 18th 
February, 1712. (3) Badr-un-Nissa, born November, 1647, 

died April, 1670. 

Nawab Bai died at Delhi in 1691. 

According to Waris, Akbar had introduced the system 
of naming the wives after the cities in which they entered the 
royal harem. Aiirangabadi Mahal, was so called because 
she became the wife of Aurangzeb at Aurangabad. She died 
of plague in 1688 at Bijapur. She was the mother of Mihr- 
un-Nissa who was married to Izid Bakhsh, son of Murad. 
Mihr-un-Nissa died in June, 1706. 

Udaipuri Mahal was the favourite wife of Aurangzeb. 
She was previously a Georgian slave-girl of Dara’s harem. 
She was the mother of Kam Bakhsh, The latter was born at 
Delhi on 24th February, 1667, and was slain in the war of 
succession on 3rd January, 1709. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar describes Udaipuri Mahal as 
‘Aurangzeb's youngest and best loved concubine.’ This assertion 
is a misinterpretation of the Canon Law. “ Concubinage, the 
union of people standing to each other in the relation of 
master and slave, without the sanction of matrimony, existed 
among the Arabs, the Jews, the Christians, and all the 
neighbouring nations. The Prophet did not in the beginning 
denounce the custom, but towards the end of his career he 
expressly forbade it.” 
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And you are permitted to marry virtuous women who 

are believers, when you have provided them their portions, 

living cha^itcly with them without fornication, and not taking 
co?icubincs/' (Qnrany sura v. 7)/’ 

Hira Bai, surnamed Zainabadi Mahal, was a slave-girl in 
the keeping of Mir Khalil who had married a sister of Mumtaz 
Mahal, Aurangzeb’s mother. VVhiin Aurangzeb was Viceroy 
of the Deccan he saw Hira Bai strolling in the park of Zaina- 
bad. It was a case of love at first sight. The girl was sent 
to Aurangzeb and entered his harem (see ante, p. 14). 

Diraram and Daulatabadi Mahal are also recorded to 
belong to Aurang/eb’s harem. (M. A. 151, 318). 

Aurangzeb’s piety has become a by-word. He strictly 
, . followed the Islaniic Commands and Pro- 

Aumnjjz* s pi«ty. {amr rca nimuhi). He offered 

his prayers punctually. He kept fast for four days in a week. 
During the month of Ramzan he passed his nights in prayers. 
(M. A. 525). 

In spite of his preoccupations he found time to commit 
the entire Qur\in to memory during the course of one year 
(16(51-1662).’ 

“ Tlie King sleeps for three hours only, and on 

awakening offers up his usual prayers which occupy an hour 

and a half Every year he goes into penitential retirement 

for forty days, during which he sleeps on the ground, he 
fasts, he gives aims... ...Thus in the tw'enty-four hours his rule 

is to eat once and sleep three hours.” {Sto7'ia, H. 332). 

Manucci says, “ His clothes arc very plain, and he wears 

His dress ornaments— nothing but a small plume 

or aigrette in the middle of his turban 
and a large precious stone in front. He \vears no stiings of 

6. Spirit of Islam^ iQT, 

7. Fa rhat-un-Naiirin. 
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pearls His coats are always made of a very moderately — 

priced material, for each Qaba (gown) does not exceed ten 
rupees in cost.’* (II. 342). 

Aurangzeb’s name has been subjected to such persistent 

censure and condemnation that in the 
His character, i r • . i i i 

words of a critic he acoumulatecl on his 

head more crime than any prince who sat on an Asiatic throne.” 
His bill of indictment is so long and the charges against 
him are so many that one is overwhelmed by his inupiities. 
Imagiiiative artists have painted him as a Mephistopheles — 
scoffing, heartless and crafty. In sinister subtlety and specious 
hypocrisy he is supposed to have no rival. According to his 
detractors he was of a suspicious, intriguing and deceitful 
disposition without any of those qualities that make a man 
loveable. This view is challenged by his admireis who regard 
liim with extreme reverence and point to his personality as a 
perfect pattern of excellence. Aurangzeb is, thus, one of those 
historical figures who have excited unbounded admiration and 
excessive hatred to an amazing degree. The intenseness of 
feeling is in consonance with the two opposite views regarding 
Aurangzeb’s political activities. The Emperor’s personal 
character, however, is, in our opinion, unassailable and 
has been singularly free from any blemish. 

From the time when Aurangzeb reached tlie age of 
discretion, he exhibited a keenness of intellect and a preco- 
ciousnsss that presaged the attainment of a high destiny. 
From the very beginning he shaped his conduct in a manner 
that attracted attention. Shah Jahan’s Court was full of 
nobles who were highly critical of the capabilities of the royal 
scions ; and it is on record that the nobles held Aurangzeb in 
much higher estimation than his brothers. When I was a 
Prince,” writes Aurangzeb, “ I used to treat the nobles in 
such a way that all were pleased and whether present or 
absent praised me much. Nay, notwithstanding the merit and 
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dignity of the unfriendly brother (i. e., Dara) some of them 
deserted him and entered my service. I closed my eyes upon 
some of them, who, at the instigation of the unfriendly brother, 
practised unworthy actions and used abusive words. For the 
sake of justice they admitted my patience and endurance.”^ 
Aurangzeb’s character is mirrored in his letters. His 
whims and emotions, likes and dislikes, 
passion and prejudice, are reflected in the 
royal epistles. His writings indicate a natural sense of style 
and gracefulness. His minutes and memoranda, apart 
from indicating a remarkable power of condensation, 
are expressive of his characteristic virility. Packed with 
pointed quotations, his letters have a serene flow of unexcep- 
tionable diction, characterised by a distinction of phrase and 
thought. Apart from lending scholarly dignity to his writings, 
whenever Aurangzeb cites verses from the Quran he weaves a 
beautiful pattern of prose. His letters often read like a 
sermon, but series of thoughts are summarised in a few 
sentences. If he chooses to be ironical he becomes as incisive 
as a sharp sword. His words act like lancets of steel, yet he 
maintains a correctitude of phraseology that is above reproach, 
Aurangzeb’s personality is unfolded in such varied phases in 
his letters and in such variegated light and shade that an 
intimate view of his life is greatly facilitated ; and a closer and 
critical study is, I think, bound to soften the asperity of 
judgment which posterity has passed on him. 


One of Aurangzeb’s striking characteristics was his 


His courage. 


courage, composure, and calm poise. He 
was never baffled by bewildering predi- 


caments, and was never daunted at the woi'st moments. The 


calamities of campaigns or the suddenness of distressing events 
left him absolutely unruffled. He was as calm in the din of 
battle as he was in the Diwan-i-Am dictating royal orders, 
b. Letters of Attrangzchj p. 8, 
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Once during the cimp.iign in Badakshan, while the 
battle was raging, he got down from his horse, spread his 
carpet, and was deeply absorbed in prayer. The adversary 
was so much impressed by the spectacle of cool courage that 
he did not wish to prolong the struggle with a man of such 
august determination.'^ 

Allied with the courage was his supreme perseverance. 

For more than two decades he was cons- 
tantly in camp in the Deccan, but the 
inclemencies of weather and the lack of refined comforts did 
not detain him from his fixed purpose. While besieging a 
Maratha fort the Mughal army, including the Royal Camp, 
experienced dire distress and suffering owing to severe storm 
and torrential rain, yet Aurangzeb \vould not retrace his steps 
without achieving his objective. The sight of the aged 
Emperor more than eighty years old, personally conducting 
operations against inaccessible forts, riding on a grey charger, 
inspecting positions and issuing orders, while shots and arrow's 
w'ere falling thick and fast round him, cannot but excite 
admiration. Any one who fought an incessant fight conti- 
nuously for more than a generation must show signs of extreme 
exhaustion and decaying determination. But Aurangzeb was 
not a weakling ; he had an iron constitution and nerve? of 
steel. Not by one pulsation wa.s he ever deflected from his 
forceful resolve. Setbacks and disasters urged him on to 
greater efforts. • 

He worshipped Duty as if it was a deity in a pantheon. 

His offerings consisted of the day’s work 

Regard for duty. i 

scrupulously performed. Duty never 

called him without immediate response. Wherever and when- 
ever his presence was needed there the hour found him ; the 
heat of summer, the cold of winter and the torrential rains 
did not deter him from his task. 


9. M- A. 531, 
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Aiinngzeb had a marvellous capacity for intensive hard 
work. From early dawn till midnight he remained busy ; he 
had only a few hours’ sleep. And yet in the midst of his 
multifarious duties he found leisure not only to study books but 
to copy out the QuFa?i. The secret lay in the fact that he was 
uniformaly industrious and turned every minute to account. 

Aurangzel) hated tyranny and strenuously endeavoured to 
stop high-handedness. Ilis door was always 

. Us ice. open to the aggrieved, and he listened to 

complaints with commendable patience. He was no rcspcctor 
of ranks where transgression of justice was concerned. He 
castigated his sons with as much severity as he did an ordinary 
official. He writes to Prince Azam : — 

‘‘ In order to shew partiality to the most stupid Afazal, 
you have not dismissed the tyrant, Hasan Beg of Chaklch 
Kura. The inhabitants of this place lament constantly, strike 
their heads against the ground and say, ‘ if you will not give 
us justice, tiiere is the day of judgment for our justice.’ The 
last i*e nedy is of branding, /. c., this Cliakleh will be deprived 

of your jdfjir, and you will have no recompense for that 

You should select God-fearing and virtuous men, look carefully 
into their character, and appoint them (in the places at 
present filled by the tyrants), so that both you and I will be 
free from responsibility on the day of judgment. Officers 
should not be the relatives and brothers of a minister and 
reporters should not be the sons of a f aujdar,''''^^ 

In another letter he writes, Exalted son, the artillery 
and palace superintendent has been appointed (by you) the 
police officer of Nawah of Ahmedabad. He appoints his 
vulture-like (/. c., bribe-receiving) relatives and friends to 
‘ patelships.’ The complainants against the power of the 
above-mentioned superintendent do not get admittance into 


lo. Bilimoria, Letters of Aiirangiehf pp. 164-165, 
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your court I wonder what answer we shall give on the 

day of judgment.” 

“ In the court of God the angels write down the acts of 
oppression in the account of the governor appointed (by me) 

(verse) Fear the sighs of the oppressed ; because at the 

time of their prayer, acceptance conies to receive it from the 
court of God i, c., the prayer of the oppressed is heard and 
accepted by Goci.”il 

Aurangzeb does not indulge in merely repeating copy- 
book formuhe , there is a ring of religious sincerity in his 
utterances, llcing gravely conscious of his high responsibi- 
lities he is always at pains to infuse a passionate regard for 
justice among his subordinates. There is a feeling of other- 
worldliness in his letters. He appeals to the inner soul of the 
man, to spiritual obligations that transcend secular duties. 
He repeatedly reminds his sons of the day of judgment when 
everyone will have to render an account of his actions. 

Exalted son,” he writes to Prince Azam,” notwithstanding 
your good intention, why are you indifPerent to the actions 
(i. c., tyranny) of oppressors and to the infliction of punish- 
ment on those misled pjoplc (tyrants) ? Alas I alas! 

lime passes away like a sword (i. c., swiftly) ; and the 
reproach of the people of the world and the fear of the 

Glorious and High God are removed from the heart I say 

plainly that on the day of judgment we shfill have to give an 
account of our actions before God for shewing favour to and 
connivance at the actions of corrupt oflicers... ... You should 

send to the province reliable and cautious reporters, and send 
me daily reports of the results of the orders (issued by you).i2 

In a letter to Asad Khan, the Prime Minister, he asks 
him to write the following to Khan Jahan Bahadur : “ The 

11. Ibid, pp. 29-30; 06-67. 

IS. Ibid, 40-41. 
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horse merchants and others are complaining^. This is a true 
tradition that ‘ oppression will cause darkness on the day of 
judgment.’ Why did you not remember this tradition. Why 
did you forged death which is near your artery (i. c., which 
is approaching you) ? Fear the wrath of God and the 
punishment of the emperor (/. (\, Aurangzeb).”^^^ 

“ This monarcli,” writes Maniicci, “ is also desirous of 
appearing a great lover of justice. Tliis is why he said one 
day that it was the bounden duty of kings to apply themselves 
unweariedly and painstakingly to the dispensing of equal 
justice to everybody. For, as he said, tins duty and that we 
owe to God for having devoted us to His sole service are the 
two principal grounds of action on which should rest the 
conduct of princes.”!^ 

Historians have detected two opposite trails in Anrangzeb’s 

character, namely extra-mildness and 
Mild or severe. ^ ^ , 

extreme relcntlessiiv^ss. According to an 

eminent authority, Auvangzeb, like the English Puritans “ drew 
his inspiration from the old law of relentless punishment and 
vengeance and forgot that mercy is an attribute of the 
Supreme Judge of the Universe. Khafi Khan holds a con- 
trary view and epitomises his opinion by citing the incident of 
the old woman who complained to Aurangzeb against the faujdar 
who had forcibly taken her money. The Emperor ordered 
the officer concerned to pay back the money. After a time 
the old woman again appeared and submitted a petition that 
the faujdar instead of paying back her money was greatly 
oppressing her. An admonitory letter was then sent to the 
officer. The old woman, howcvei', returned again and com- 
plained that the faujdar had not paid any heed to the royal 
orders. Aurangzeb is alleged to have told her that she 


13, Ibid, 01. 

11. Storiii. in. 

15, Sir J. N, Sirkar, A nee doles ^ 30. 
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should pray to God to send another Emperor. Khafi Khan, 
commenting on this, remarks that it did not occur to Aiirangzeb 
to punish one or two oppressive faujdars, itj 

Khafi Khan’s opinion is traversed hy Aurangzeb’s letters. 
He writes to Prince Azam, “ Through the representations of the 
spies I have come to know that the royal road between Baha- 
diirpur and Khiijasteh-biiniad (/. c. Aurangabad) is not free 
from danger. Highwaymen rob the merchants and travellers 

of their goods. Wayfra’crs cannot travel in security It 

seems that the reporters do not furnish you with true accounts 

You should appoint new reporters and give them warning 

and punish the former ones. Prepare an army to extirpate 
these ruffians and to free the royal road from the machinations 
of these loafers. How long will you allow this shameful mis- 
management to go on?” 

In another letter he says, “ An army should be sent to 
punish the turbulent ‘ Kazal-bashan This sinner (i. c., 
Aurf.ngzeb) wishes that no crime, especially oppression, should 
bo perpetrated, the result will be that there will be order and 
peace in the kingdom. Kingship is not maintained without dis- 
cipline.”*' 

(k)mplaining against the oppression of the Mughal officers, 
Manucci says that the latter bribe the official reporters and 
secret intelligencers, so that the King may never hear, 
“ although if His Majesty knew ot it he wonld not only forbid 
such injury to his subjects, but, in spite of his age, having 
still a hand firm and steady enough to hold the scales of 
justice, he would punish with the necessary severity such 
plunderers.” (IV. 439). 

In spite of his kingly majesty Aurangzeb was studiedly 
modest. He was absolutely free from pride and vanity. His soft 

16. K. K. II 550. 

n. Letters of Aurangzeb, 96-^7 ; 130-131. 
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and carefully modulated tone often led people astray. Maniicci 
has coirectly summed up this aspect of his character. “ He 
(re., Aurangzeb) assumes always great humility in his attitude. 
Of this fact here is one example. For instance, if he sends 
orders to an officer at a distance in regard to any complaint 
that has been made of his conduct, and then learns that the 
said order has passed unheeded and submission to it has been 
refused, he })etrays no wrath at such insubordination. All he 
says is (and that in the softest voice) that he is only a miser- 
able sinner, that there is no reason for astonishment if his 
orders arc disregarded, since every day those of God himself 
are neglected and repudiated. He does not forget, however, to 
repeat his orders, and adopt very exact means of getting them 
executed.”^** 

Aurangzeb was both mild and severe as occasion demand- 
ed. He was not a slave of passing whims ; his actions were 
dictated by exigencies of circumstances. His attitude is 
summed up in the advice that he tendered to Prince Muazzam : 

An Emperor,” he says, “ ought to stand midway between 
gentleness and severity. If either of these two qualities 
exceeds the other, it becomes a cause of the ruin of his throne, 
because in case of excessive gentleness, the people display 
audacity, while the increase of harshness scares away 
hearts. 

Aurangzeb was kind and considerate to his officers, and 
' always expressed solicitude for the heirs 
oflkirf ‘leceased nobles. He frequently en- 

joined his sons to respect old and experien- 
ced officers and not to dismiss servants at slight faults. He 
made enquiries if anyone resigned from service. 

“ Exalted son, the bones of Shuja’at Khan are not yet 
rotten (Le„ he died only a short while ago). The rights of 


18. Sioria, HI. 26*0. 

19. Anecdotes, 58. 
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Shuja’at Khan’s service should not be overlooked. He has 
two survivors, two sons-in-law and one adopted son. Why 
have you dismissed these heirs of Shuja’at Khan for (their) 
slight offence?” 

Exalted son, wliy did the sons of Shamsher Khan resign? 
There must be &.onie cause for their resignation. To dismiss 
old servants for a slight offence and to appoint new ones is 
totally useless.” 

‘‘ Mir Jalaluddin, who has resigned the service of Prince 
Azam, is evidently the nephew of Himmat Khan who was my 
Paymaster. The Mir is a born Saiyad of noble parentage 
and of a good disposition. You should en(|uire into the cause 
of his resignation.” 

Khajeh Abdur Rahim died. He was religious and pious 

and was very brave You should write to me about the 

condition of his sons or tell Inayet Allah Khan to write to me 
so that each may be favoured according to his merit. 

Aurangzeb’s kindness of heart is indicated by the fact 
that when during an illness physicians advised Firuz Jang, a 
famous General and father of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, not to 
take grapes, the Emperor himself left off taking the luscious 
fruit. In a characteristic letter, reminiscent of personal 
intimacy and affection he writes, ‘‘ (My) sincere Khan Firuz 
Jang, I desired to come myself to see thi# loyal friend ; but 
with what face and how can I see you ? Consequently, I have 
sent Sa’adat Khan on my own behalf to see my eye (i.c., my 
dear Khan) and to represent to you what is concealed in my 
heart. Grapes are the only new fruits obtainable here. But 
the Greek physicians consider them injurious for the health of 
the noble, sincere, and learned Khan, Therefore I myself do 
not take grapes. If the Holy God wishes we will eat grapes 


20. Letters, 3G, GO, Ul, 16G. 
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together «‘iftcr the immediate recovery of your health, (verse) 
“ O God ! how pleasant is this my desire (of getting recovery)! 
May Thou fulHl this desire.” {Ibid). 


In a letter suggestive of royal favour and friendship he 
invites Asad Khan, the Piime Minister to visit his garden : 

To-niorrow you should go to (my special) garden and enjoy 
the pleasure of the ‘ guldasteh ’ (a beautiful structure, in the 
middle of the garden). The guards of the garden, consisting 
of the followers and other persons who will accompany you 
(for shewing you the garden) will try their best to please and 
satisfy you to the utmost. (Couplet) ‘‘ When you become 
his (/.r., when you be a faithful servant of your master), all 
the property (of your master) becomes yours.” {Ibid). 

The sentiments expressed in the above two letters arc 
indicative of AurangiSeb’s gentleness and sincerity. Here we 
see him not as a Mughal Emperor, but as a man of feeling 
full of goodness and kind thoughts. 


Was he distrustful 


It has been said about Aurangzeb that ‘ his cold intellec- 
tuality, his suspicious nature, and his fame 
for profound statecraft, chilled the lo^ e 
of all who came near him. Sons, daughters, Generals, and 
Ministers, all feared him with a secret but deep-rooted fear, 
which neither respect nor flattery could disguise.”-’ 


It is an essential condition of a polity based on auto- 
cracy that the sovereign should keep himself well-informed 
about men and matters. The Mughal Emperors had a greater 
need for caution and correct intelligence as the refraction of 
sons and grandsons from a dutiful course had become a 
family trait. In the case of Auraiigzeb all his sons had 
attempted to form an alliance with the enemies at war. Their 
designs were discovered in time. The secret negotiations of 


31. Sir J. N. Sarkar, Anecdotes^ 3'J. 
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Prince Aznm with the Ram of Udaipur did not, however, 
come to light. In chapter IX we have related how the Prince 
entered into a secret treaty behind the back of the Emperor. 
Apai’t from the Princes, the nobles also did not hesitate to 
barter away their loyalty for scanty considerations. Aurang- 
y.eb had good and ample reasons to be vigilant and cautious. 
He knew and always cai-ed to know what each officer said and 
did. Not only did he carefully read the secret reports of 
news-writers, but took action on them. He often confounded 
his nobles by his intimate knowledge of them and baffled 
them by his actions. Princes and nobles were undoubtedly 
possessed of a feeling that they had to reckon with a m.an of 
keener and stronger intellect wlio could outwit them .at any 
moment. They felt the cold stare of the Emperor’s gaze 
even from a distance. But the terror was for the delinciucnts 
and the evil-doers. Those who treaded the straight path 
of duty had nothing to fear ; they were gratified with rewards 
and presents. 

Aurangzeb’s mastery of the details of administration was 
remarkable. Ho could pass orders on complicated fiscal 
problems without the help of his Divan. He kept watch over 
every depar-tment and issued incessant orders. He did this 
not to deprive officers of their power of initiative, but to 
introduce reforms, facilitate (|uick despatch of woik, and to let 
the subordinates know that he kept them under careful super- 
vision. He appreciated the services of hoifest and scrupulous 
men, and severely discouraged backbiting. After hearing the 
news of the death of Mukhlis Khan, who was Tan Baklinhi 
(Paymaster) he writes, “ I was pleased with his noble and 
virtuous qualities and his versatile genius. May God be 

pleased with him A jicrson indirectly complained before 

me, “ This man {i.c., Mukhlis Khan) does not consider any 
other man better than himself.” 1 replied, “ He does not 
find any other man better than himself. 
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Auraiigzcb’s relation with his officers w’cre perfectly 
normal, except that he adojjtcd a line of strictest supervision. 
He did not encourage those iiitiiiuicics which Akbar and 
Jahangir had with some chosen peers of the realm ; and the 
reason can be found in the fact that he discouraged adula- 
tion unlike Akbar, and had no drinking associates like Jahan- 
gir. kept every man at his pr«)per place and would on no 

account allow any one to transgress the limits assigned to his 
])osition. There is no doubt that there was an extra element 
of frigidity in his constitution ; he was always dignified and 
at times severely grave. He had not an exuberant temper. 
He had not the capacity to relax into that cheerful mood that 
for a time shakes off the burden of sovereignty and fills the 
world witl\ infectious joyfulnets. 

He was too rigid in his methods, and sometimes displayed 
a narrowness of vision that created and 
multiplied difficulties. He was too ada- 
mant in his altitude, and disdained to 
surrender to popular agitation, when political expediency 
demanded liberal treatment. However justified from the point 
of view of the Emperor, the fact canaot escape recognition 
that the Hindus nursed a feeling of resentment against some 
of his actions. Vet in one of his letters he enunciates sound 
])rinciplcs of admiiiislration and toleration, What connec- 
tion,” says he, hijve earthly affairs with religion ? and what 
right have administrative works to meddle with bigotry ? For 
you is your religion and for me is mine.”-- If some of 
Aurangzeb’s actions are, however, evincive of a declension of 
spirit from his own precepts and resolutions the causes are to 
be souglit in the tumultive reactions against the indiscretions 
of Akbar and D.ira. Aurangzeb became the spear-head of 
the reaction which was also sometime responsible for the 
naiTow’^er interpretations of the Holy Law. 


Anec dotes t RD. 
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In an earlier chapter we have indicated Uic generous 
treatment meted out to the subject races {z}mmi,s) --fi treat- 
ment legally based on the liberal cxegisis of the Qur^in. If 
the ecclesiastics in India, however, deviated from established 
precedents obtaining in other Islamic countries the underlying 
causes were political rather than religious. The ‘ strict 
adherence ’ to Muslim Law postulates fair and equitable 
treatment ; it was only the digression from the straight course 
that led to narrowness of vision and uncharitable conduct. 
In the case of Auvangzeb it will not be unjust to assume that 
in one or two instances he cannot lay claim to ‘ strict 
adherence ’ to the Law. 


Aurangzeb’s combative individualisni, and his faulty 
sense of proportion proved an obstacle to 
tlivuiuaUsnr^^'^ Success. Had he been able to subor- 

dinate to his noble virtues of unsparing 
self-sacrifice, of a religious devotion to duty and of a liigh 
regard for justice the rash impulses that (u-eated ill-feeling 
and resentment, he would have been hailed as the grea :est 
statesman of his times. But he sometimes allowed his own 
personal outlook to intrude upon the exigencies of politics ; 
and his decisions were relentless. 


Aurangzeb’s claim to reverence and popularity among his 
co-religionists lies in the fact that he 

A reformer, 

alone among his contJmporaries noticed 
the disruptive elements that had lodged in the Muslim society 
and sensed the danger that lay ahead. He felt agitated at 
Islam being made the sport of royal whims and fancies, at the 
debasement of its high ideals, at the aberrations of its nomi- 
nal votaries who did not blush to call themselves Muslims, at 


some of the vicious habits of the commonalty, and the in- 
temperence and slothful ease of the nobility, at the specious hypo- 
crisy of faqira and darveshes, qt the worship of tombs, and at 
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personal adornments that led to effeminacy. Amidst the din 
and turmoil of the strenuous times Aurangzeb’s efforts to 
reform the society have not received careful attention. He 
had particidarly set upon himself the task of rejuvenating the 
Muslims, and with that end he prohibited not only gambling 
and drinking but also prescribed the length of a man’s coat, 
forbade the use of tiglit trousers by ladies, disallowed women 
to congregate during tlie a?iniversaries of saints, and appointed 
teachers and preachers to wean tlie people from vicious habits. 
He strongly denounced tlie sliarp practices of the darteshes 
whose (‘onsciences were enveloped in a leather casing of hypo- 
crisy and wlio led people astray. Writing about a man who 
called himself a darve.ihy Aurangzob says, “ Such people are 
not men but only figure-heads. They fill their bellies and 
arc men of possession. They are ignorant and abject persons, 
of a defective temper and utter false words. Wliere is faith, 
and where is (true) Islam ?*’ {Lt’ffcns, 1 M)). 

Aurangzeb attempted to restorti Islam to its pristine 
purity and to lead his people along the path of goodness and 
virtue. His outwaial manners created the legend of a man, 
imimaguiative, unbending and aloof. Hut Aurang^.eb was at 
heart a missionary ; and the emotional side of his nature 
derived rich sustenance from the romance of conquering new 
lands for Islam. He sincerely believed that he had been 
selected by God to extirpate heresy, to rejuvenate the Muslims 
and to give them strength and solidarity. We see him in the 
Red Fort at Delhi, in the quietness of the Private Audience 
Hall discussing with the learned men of the day measures for 
uprooting evil and immorality. We see him in the arid 
deserts of Rajputana, in the inaccessible defiles of Maharash- 
tara mountains writing orders with his own hand penalising a 
tyrant at Dacca, and punishing an oppressor in Kashmir. 
We see him at the end of the longest day in the saddle in the 
Deccan, reconnoitering under heavy fire and then returning to 
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his camp to read dispatches, to dictate letters to his inefficient 
nobles, to compose their quarrels, to resolve their jealousies, to 
admonish Governors, to hear petitions, and when the day’s 
work is done to bow down in silent supplication before the 
Great Almighty. 

Bernier ^vho was in India during the early parts of 
Aurangzcb’s reign admits that this 
opUiion Prince Aurangzeb) is endowed with 

a versatile and rare genius, that he is a 
consummate statesman, <an(l a great King.” {Travels, 199). 

Hamilton who visited India about the end of the 17th 
century, says, He (Aurangzeb) was a Prince in every way 
qualified for governing. None ever imJerstood politics better 
than he. The b«alance of distributive justice he held in exact 
equilibrium. He was brave and cunning in war, and merciful 
and magnanimous in peace, temperate in his diet and recrea- 
tions, and modest and grave in his apparel, courteous in his 
behaviour to his subjects and affable in his discourse. He 
encouraged the laws of humanity and observed them as well 
as those of religion.” (II. 103). 

Writing in 1701, Manucci says, The great ag'u of the 

Emperor and the ambition to gain the throne continuously 

displayed by his sons and grandsons, give rise to the apprehen- 
sion of some catastrophe quite as tragic a^i that supervening 
at the close of Shahjahan's reign. In spite of this, the ablest 

politicians assert that all will be peaceful so long as 

the aged monarch is still in this world. In saying this they 
rely on the admirable conduct and the good government ot 
this prince, who in spite of his great age and tlie infirmities 
inseparable from it, knows how to get himself always obeyed 
with his former vigour, and to hold every man to his alle- 
giance.” (III. 249-50). 
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“ The condition of the Moghul Empire,” writes Ormc, 
“ began to lose its vigour immediately after the death of 
Aurangzcb, the ablest monarch that ever reigned over Indos- 
tan.”‘-^=^ 

Aurangzeb’s massive intellect, his physical energy, his 
cool courage and indomitable determination, his abstemious- 
ness and modesty, his learning and piety, the tenacity of his 
purpose and the sublimity of his patience excite our marvel 
and admiration. Though the echoes of old triumphs and 
failures have long faded away, and a new world has come into 
existence, the memory of Aurangzeb is still enshrined in the 
hearts of Muslims and he is assured of immortality as a great 
man.‘^’^ 


28, A History of the Militm'y Transactions of the British Nation in 
Imlostan from the year 17^/5 by 11. Orme. 

21. Sir Muhammad Iqbal has thus summed up the popular feelin;^ 
about Aurangzeb in beautiful verso in his famous Masnavi—Isi ar-i-Khudi. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The germs of the reaction that set in during the second 
half of the seventeenth century lay 
Gubar’s policy!^ embedded in the intolerant attitude 
exhibited by Akbar vls-a-vls the Muslims. 
In Chapter I we have detailed the manifestations of the 
unwise policy and advanced the conclusion that Akbar had 
become an apostate from Islam. Two facts may be supple- 
mented here which strengthen the conclusion. Akbar not 
only abolished the kalinia, the formula of Muslim faith, from 
his coins, but added the word nlif ('— to the legend, when 
he struck new ones, meaning thereby that Islam had been 
superseded by Akbar’s new faitld. The Emperor had also 
the portrait of Ram and Sitaji stamped on some of the coins'-’. 
This innovation has to be considered in juxtaposition with 
the abolition of the kalima. 

The discreditable means which Akbar adopted to gain 
possession of the fort of Asirgarh has been detailed by 
Mr. Vincent Smith, indicating the Emperor’s sordid 
conduct. After the capitulation, however, when seven 
Portugese officers were brought before him, he wAs angry 
becriusc they admitted that they had become Muslims. He 
declared them worthy of death, inasmuch as being Christians 
by birth they had apostatised and embraced the false religion of 
Islam. He would have executed them, but, on the request of 
the Jesuit Father, they were handed over to him who baptized 
more than seventy persons^. Not content with the exhibition 
of bad temper and base treachery he ordered the chief mosque 
at Asirgarh to be destroyed and replaced by an idol temple^. 

1. See Badaoni ; and Ain-i-Akbati, edited by Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, note to pp. 21—22 of the text where the point is discussed. 

2. Ibid, 

3. Akbavj §83. 

4. Firishta, b67; Indian Antiquary^ 1910, p. 185. 
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Akbar’s toleration did not extend to the Muslims. He 
found pleasure in innovating acts of offensiveness against 
Islam. His apostacy occasioned risings and rebellions, but 
he suppressed them with an iron hand. The intensity of 
Muslim feeling can be judged from the fact that before Akbar 
had breathed his last breath, when succession to the throne 
was still doubtful, the Sayyids of Barha (in Muzaffarnagar) 
took a vow from Jahangir that he will do his utmost to 
defend Islam'’'. This fact is supported by Father Guerreiro, 
who says, All men hoped much from the new King, and 
specially the Fathers, who believed that his accession would 
lead many to embrace the Christian faith. For up to that 
time he had been looked upon almost as a CJiristian. But 
these hopes were disappointed ; for he had sworn an oath to 
the Moors to uphold the law of Mahamede, and being anxious 
at the commencement of his reign, to secure their good will, 
he gave orders for the cleansing of the mosques, restored the 
faFts and prayers of the Moors^’.” 

During the reign of Shahjahan the old sore caused by 
the intolerance of Akbar began to show signs of suppuration 
owing to the dubious attitude of Dara Shukoh. The latter 
followed the same technique as was adopted by his great 
grandfather. Aurangzeb was hailed by the oithodox section 
of the Muslim community as a deliverer, because in their 
opinion Dara was bound todevelope into a replica of Akbar. 
Aurangzeb shoulcl be regarded as the product of his 
environment ; and some of the incidents of his reign should 
be studied not as isolated facts, but as links in the causation 
of events. Aurangzeb’s reign is throughout dominated by a 
feeling of reaction against the indiscretions of Akbar and 
Dara. 


6, Du Jarric, IIL ch. XVL 

6. Jahangir and the Jesuits, edited by Sir Denison Ross, The 
Broadway Travellers, p. 3. 
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Critics have contrasted the successful reign of Akbar 
with the failures of Aurangzeb resulting 
Post factum wisdom. subsequent downfall of the Mughal 

Empire. But it is easy to indulge in a post- f actum wisdom, 
and to shut our eyes to a succession of I’oi faineant who failed 
to keep the empire intact. We shall not trespass into the 
regions of speculation by discussing the possibility of a long 
line of strong rulers succeeding Aurangzeb, It is, however, 
proper to indicate that though some of the actions of 
Akbar and Aurangzeb were similar in design, they proved 
diverse in effect owing to a change in circumstances and 
environment. The fall of the Empire can be traced to 
various causes which we shall presently seek to enumerate. 

It was the dread of Dara’s supremacy that mobilised 

public opinion in favour of Aurangzeb 

Rigid rules of i i i • c 

morality inapplicable. condoned tlie supersession of 

Shahjahan. The latter act should not be 
judged by the rigid rules of morality as applied to individuals, 
because in a country where succession is disputed by all the 
sons of the deceased monarch, each of them is reduced to 
“ the cruel alternative of sacrificing his brothers, that he 
himself, may reign, or of suffering his own life to bc,forfeited 
for the security and stability of the dominion of another.” 
Self-preservation is the first instinct of life, and history is 
full of incidents where filial consideration^ were spurned for 
the sake of mundane motives'^. 

It has been indicated in the initial chapter that Akbar 

not only destroyed mosques, but also 

Treatment of the f i i .1 j. i.* t 

Hindus. lorbade the construction 01 new ones. 

The adoption of the same attitude by 
Aurangzeb vis-a-vis the temples is a reminder of the universal 

7. Bernier, 1 99. 

8. The history of Rajputana in the l?th century is illustrative of the 
point. 
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law that reaction is in proportion to action. Though the 
early Khalifs had treated the non-Muslims with great 
liberality and consideration the later ecclesiastics had veered 
to a narrower view, and the construction of new temples were 
forbidden, though older ones were allowed to exist. Any 
departure, therefore, from the principle enunciated above 
manifestly transgressed the spirit of Islam. I maintain that 
many new temples were destroyed by Shahjahan and 
Aurangzeb on the clear ground that they were constructed in 
defiance and inspite of the knowledge of the law. the 
destruction of old temples, if any, was assuredly without 
justification, though risings and rebellions provided an easy 
excuse for swift retaliation. 

In Chapter VI, dealing with discriminative regulations, 
it was pointe I out that Aiirangzeb’s order prohibiting the 
use of pahuujuin and thoroughbred horses by Hindus, 
excepting the Rajputs, has been wrongly interpreted. It will 
be found that owing to exigencies of war no one was allowed 
to approach the royal tent riding on a palanquin. In the 
period under review, in some parts of India, not under the 
Mughal rule, people were, however, not allowed to ride 
horses. “ The country of Canara is generally governed by a 
lady, who keeps her court at a town called Baydour (Bednour, 
now known as Nagar), No man is permitted in this country 
to ride on horses, mules or elephants, but ofiicers of state or 
troopers, tho’ we are allowed to rule on oxen or buffaloes.” 
(Hamilton, 1. 15S). 

In Chapter VII we have controverted the theory 
commonly held that Aurangzeb brought pressure on the 
Hindus for their forcible conversion to Islam. There is no 
doubt that in one instance he ordered the converts to be taken 
round the city to the accompaniment of music, sealed on an 
elephant-’. But this was a practice prevailing from old times. 

5). Ante, p. J8J. 
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There was ‘ a young gentile, the son of a great Captain ’ who 
had for certain reasons been circumcised. One evening, 
when he was in the royal presence, Jahangir referred to this 
circumstance, and said that lie was no longer a gentile and 
that he ought to take another law. This he at first declined 
to do, but the Emperor insisted, and finally said, “ If you 
wish to become a Moor, here arc tiie Mullas, who will teach 
you their law. Or if you would ratlier become a Christian, 
I will send for the Fathers, who will baptise you.” Finding 
himself forced to make a choice, “ he elected to take the law 
of the Moors, which he did, and was paraded through the city 
on an elephant with great state, and amid much rejoicing.” 


The list of inansabdars from ‘ live thousand ’ to ‘ five 
hundred,’ as given below, will indicalo that while in the reigns 
of Akbar and Jahangir there were approximately seven 
Muslims as against one Hindu in seivice, and under Shahjahan 
five Muslims against one Hindu, during the reign of 
Aurangzcb, the number of Muslims had decreased to four 
only.^^ 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Total 


Akbar 

... 132 

... 215 

... 247 


Jtihangir 

5(3 

1381) 

439 


Shahjahan 

no 

453 

563 


Aurangzeb 
104 
^ 435 

539 


For the sake of comparison, the nuni^ber of Englishmen 
and Indians employed in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh in 1911 before the Indianisation of superior services is 
indicated in the following chart : 

British Indian 

District Magistrates ... ... 43 5 

District Superintendents of Police ... 47 1 

10. Jahangir and the Jesuits, p. 15. 

11. For details see Chapter VIII. 
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That Aurangzeb freely employed Hindus in his service 
is borne out by Hamilton’s testimony. Says he, “ The 
religion of Bengal by law established, is Mahometan, yet for 
one Mahometan there are above an hundred pagans, and the 
pndlick offices and posts of trust arc filled promiscuously with 
men of both persuasions^’' 

Barring a few cases of bigotry and fanaticism, vengeance 
and individual incendiarism, the relation between the Hindus 
and Muslims was generally marked by good will and mutual 
toleration. Inspite of the jarring elements of political 
dissension and strife and inspite of the corrosive influence of 
religious antagonism, if we study the prevailing conditions with 
fairness and impartiality wc will find that the matrimonial 
alliances of the royal family, social equality, the uniformity 
of law and usage and the division of posts and powers among 
the nobles of both the communities, were dominant factors 
which were conducive to the growth of common language 
culture and interest. 

Muslims freely joined in Hindu festivals and took active 
part in the celebrations. 

“ On the festival of Holi,” writes Bhimsen, ‘‘ Bahadur 
Khan (Khrin Jahan Bahadur Kotaltash) every day went to the 
houses of Raja Subhan Singh, Rai Singh Rathor, Raja Anup 
Singh and Mohkam Singh Chandrawat and watched the 
celebrations; and, Mir Ahsan and Mir Mohsin, sons of the 
Khan, were more forw^ard than the Rajputs themselves.” The 
same authority further says, “ Mahabat Khan had the entire 
confidence of the Rajputs, the Shaikhs and the Afghans. He 
had a contingent of one thousand Rajputs with him in the 
Deccan, and he preferred the Hindus and the Rajputs to other 
imperial officers.” 

12. Hamilton, II p. 11. 

13. Dilkusha, 64. 
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Aurangzeb's own attitude is reflected in the fact that 
during the festival of Dasahra he us^^d to distribute robes of 
honour among his Hindu nobles. 

Though biassed historians have painted the picture of 
Mughal India in sombre hues, sometimes we come across the 
flash-light of searching observation that illumines the entire 
canvas. Commenting on Aurangzeb’s rule, Hamilton writes, 
“ The gentiles are better contented to live under the Mogul’s 
laws than under pagan princes, for the Mogul taxes them 
gently, and every one knows what he must pay, but the pagan 
kings or princes tax at discretion, making their own avarice the 
standard of equity ; besides there were formerly small Rajahs, 
that used, upon frivolous occasions, to pick quarrels with one 
another, and before they could be made friends again, their 
subjects were forced to open both their veins and purses to 
gratify ambition or foliy.” ‘‘ As regards security,” writes 
another Englishman, ‘‘ we trade in all parts of the Mogul’s 
Dominions, who is one of the Greatest Princes in the world.” 

The con(|uest of Golkunda and Bijapur by Aurangzeb 
has been described by some historians as 
Bijapur and Golkunda. ^ blunder, as the two Deccan States 

were sure to arrest the onward march of the Marathas. 
I have indicated in Chapters XII — XV how Sivnji, the ally 
of the Sultans, had sliced away a good portion of the Bijapur 
territory. There is no doubt that owing to chaotic conditions 
prevailing at Haidarabad and Bijapur^ in consequence of 
factious quarrels among the nobles, the two States would have 
quickly passed into Maratha hands. Instead of combining 
with the Mughals against the common enemy, the Deccani 
Sultans tecretly-^ helped the Marathas, and thus forced 
Aurangzeb to be the instrument of their extinction. 

14. Alamgirnamahy 914. 

15. A New Account of the hist Indies, II. 14. 

16. Dr. Khan East India Trade in the 17th Century^ p. 213. 

17. English Records on Sivaji, part I. p. 287. 
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The Hajputs. 


It is commonly held that, by his bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness, Aurangzeb had so much 
alienated the Rajputs, the sole prop 
of the Mughnls, that not only did they refuse to bear arms in 
his cause in his life-time, but during the subsequent reigns 
also they stood aloof and disdained to rally to the Empire 
when it was fast disintigrating. 


The treatment meted out to Ja want’s sons is often 
quoted, and it is asserted that throughout his whole life, 
Aurangzeb was never betrayed into one generous action and 
never showed his royal favour towards the Hindus. Against 
one instance in which Aurangzeb refused to grant the Raj to 
the alleged heirs of a Hindu Raja, the following cases are 
cited to show how he was ever anxious to meet the wi-shes of 
the Rajas and to protect them from the encroaching hands of 
their brother princes : 


When Raja Bhagwant Singh Bundela died there 
remained no one of the family of Raja Shujan Singh or Indar 
Singh to succeed him ; Rani Amir Kunwar, grandmother of 
the deceased, then placed Raja Udit Singh on the throne. 
The latter was descended from Madhokar Sah, father of Raja 
Bir Singh Deo. The Emperor approved the action of the 
Rani.” “ Jagat Singh, son of Mukund Singh Hadah, an 
A7nir of 2,000 died. As he had no son his country was given 
to his cousin Kishoij. Singh.” ‘ At this time,’ writes Ishwar 
Das, “ Reports were received from Gwalior that Gopal Singh, 
grandson of Pahar Singh, collecting men raided the fort of 
Inderkhi, the zamindari of which was granted to Bakhtawar 
Bhadoria. The rebels took hold of the fort and Bakhtawar, 
leaving his. land and property, went to Gwalior. But Safdar 
Khan, the faujda?' did not go out to his rescue. His Majesty, 
therefore, decreased the mansab of the Khan, and ordered 
other officers to drive away the insurgents and deliver the 
fort to Bakhtawar.” ‘‘ The country of Jamnagar was close 
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to Catch, and the Zamindars of the tw^o places were vassals 
of the State. Narmal, the Raja of Jamnagar, died, and 
Satarsal, his son, succeeded to the Raj. Ain Singh, the 
brother of Narmal, with the help of the Raja of Catch, 
coming to Jamnagar imprisoned Satarsal and raised the 
standard of rebellion. Firman was sent to Qutub-ud-din 
Khan that he should punish the rebels and put Satarsal in 
possession of his hereditary state.’’ 

Describing the dissensions between different clans of 
Rajputs, the same author records, “ Between Saikhawat and 
Chauhan Rajputs a quarrel existed over the Zamindari. The 
two clans, congregating their men, tried their strength, but 
neither of them could overcome the other rival. The Chauhans 
then asked the support of the Raja of the Jats, whereupon, 
on the recpiest of the Saikhawats, Sipahdar Khan, the faujdar 
of Mcwat, hastened to their succour.” The help given by 
the Mughal officers to a Rajputs clan was responsible for the 
rebellion of the Jats. (Fniuhat, 118, 134, 136.) 

The above instances are a few out of many demonstra- 
ting the readiness of the Central Government to suppress 
disorders and to do justice to the aggrevied. They indicate 
Aurangzeb’s anxiety to meet the wishes of the Hindu Chiefs 
in matters of succession and to safeguard their rights against 
their own people and kinsmen. When we shall pause to 
consider the comparative popularity of the Mughal adminis- 
tration, the domestic differences of the Hindu Rajas, their 
contention for power, their jealousies and ambitions would, 
in no small degree, be found to be responsible for the 
acceptance of the Mughal rule. This was as true in the time 
of Aurangzeb, as during Akbar’s reign. There were many 
Hindu princes who owed, not their ruin, but their very 
existence to Aurangzeb’s Government. 

From the contemporary records it is abundantly proved 
that almost every State in Rajputana had its contingent 
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of Rajputs fighting in the Deccan alongside of Aurangzeb’s 
army. 

Describing an incident in the Deccan where Aurangzeb’s 
camp was saved by the timely appearance of a Rajput prince, 
Manucci says, “ In the preceding books it will, no doubt, 
have been remarked how much persecution and ill treatment 
Aurangzeb had dealt out to a son of Rajah Jaswant Singh, 
Inspite thereof these (Jaswant Singh’s family) have never 
resented this conduct, on the contrary, they have always 
served him when the occasion presented itself, as has just been 
proved once more by the event I reported above.” (III. S05.) 

By the treaty concluded with the Maharana of Udaipur 
in 1681 the latter was under obligation to supply a contingent 
of 1000 Rajputs for service in the Deccan. After the 
termination of the war in Rajputana, Bhim Singh, the son of 
Rana Raj Singh detached himself from his brother Rana Jai 
Singh, and joined the Mughal army. He did excellent work 
in the Deccan, rose to the rank of 5,000 horse, and having 
been granted jagirs became the founder of Banera Raj. 
After the death of Bhim Singh in 1694, his sons Sujan Singh, 
Ajab Singh, Zorawar Singh and Bijay Singh all received 
suitable yKamahs from the Emperor^®. It will be tedious to 
recount the names of the Rajput princes fighting on the side 
of the Mughals. The fact is that inspite of their quarrel 
with Aurangzeb, the; Rajputs had no wish to “ non-co-operate” 
with the reigning house of Babar, as is evidenced by the 
secret treaty which Prince Azam concluded with the 
Maharana of Udaipur.’^ The head of the Rajputs promised 
to accord his full support to the Prince in the war of succession 
whenever that contingency arose. Prince Azam’s ambitions 
were dashed to pieces in the battle-field of Jajau, but many 

17. Ante, p. 238. 

18. Islamic Culture, So. I, Vol. IX p. 67. 

19. Ante, p. 233. 
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Rajputs fought on the side of Bahadur Shah, the next 
Emperor after Aurangzeb. 

Even before the death of Aurangzeb the Princes were 
secretly recruiting men for the ensuing struggle, and the 
Rajputs did not hesitate to flock to their standards. Rao 
Budh Singh Hada of Bundi and Bijai Singh Kachhwaha “ who 
had taken refuge with Bahadur Shah at Kabul were concilia- 
ted, and through them there were enlisted a large number of 
Rajputs,”2o 

Soon after his accession Bahadur Shah had to march to 
Rajputana to settle the affairs theie. Rana Amar Singh of 
Udaipur sent a deputation to the Emperor headed by his 
brother Bakht Singh, and promised to be loyal and faithful 
to the monarch. Maharaja Ajit Singh of Jodhpur, who had 
raised the banner of revolt, was presented to the Emperor 
with his hands tied together by a handkerchief ; he made his 
obeisance, and offered one hundred gold coins and one 
thousand rupees. As Prince Kam Bakhsh was marching from 
the Deccan to contest the Mughal throne Bahadur Shah 
hastened to meet the danger. He took Ajit Singh and 
Jai Singh with him, but they took to flight and began to 
defy the Mughal authority. After the return of Bahadur 
Shah, however, the two Rajas made their submission and 
were allowed to return to their homes. 

In the succeeding reigns Ajit Singh and Jai Singh come 
to the forefront and occupy prominent positions in the 
Mughal heirarchy. But by their treachery and base dis- 
loyalty they brought dishonour to the name of the Rajput. 
It was through Jai Singh’s connivance and dereliction of 
duty that the Marathas first found foot-hold in Northern 
India. But retribution came swiftly in the shape of Maratha 
raids, as there was not a home in Rajputana that was not 


*0. Irvine, LaUr MughaU, I. 19, 
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despoiled by the freebooters from the south. Writing 
about Jai Singh’s character, Sir Jadunath Sarkar sa^s. 
If the Emperor’s cause had been served with the courage^ 
enterprise, and fidelity of his illustrious grandfather Mirza 
Rajah Jai Singh, insteid of Sawai Jai Singh’s love of sensual 
ease, misappropriation of the imperial chest of military 
defence, and treacherous subserviency to the enemies of the 
country, the Marathas would have been successfully kept 
out of Northern India, and llajputana would have been 
spared the horrors of Maratha domination. 

The Rajput princes repccatedly sought the help of tha 
Mughal Emperors to push the Marathas across the Narbada, 
but the central authority at Delhi was so enfeebled by 
factious cpiarrels that no genuine effort was made to meet the 
danger that threatened the Empire. Early in 1735, Khan-i- 
Dauran set out from Delhi to give battle to the Marathas, 
At A j mere the Mughals were joined by Jai Singh of Jaipur, 
Abhay Singh of Jodhpur, and Rao Durjan Sal of Kota with 
their contingents. But the Marathas made a lightning raid 
in R ijputana with the result that the grand attempt ended 
in failure. In 1754 Maharaja Bakht Singh of Jodhpur 
“ had planned to go to Delhi in company with the Jaipur 
Rajah and^there concert measures with the imperial Govern- 
ment for keeping the Marathas confineil to the Deccan, when 
he died of cholera. His son, Bijay Singh, was quite unable 
to cope with the Dec^ anis’-^.” In 1755, however, Bijay Singh 
tried to build up a coalition with the Emperor, the Rajas of 
Jaipur and Bharatpur and the Ruhelas for driving the 
Marathas out of North India. He sent his agent to Delhi, 
and presented five lacs of rupees to the Emperor, begging 
him to take the field against the Marathas and promising to 
pay him Rs. 10,000 for each day of march. “ The puppet 

21. Full of the Mughal Empire, I. 

22. Ibid, I. 253-261. 

23. Ibid, II. 174. 
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Padishah and his feeble Wazir sent ofF letters sum in on ing the 
vassal chiefs to the royal banner, and did nothing.” 

The Mughal Emperors, from Akbar to Aurangzeb, had 
held together and protected oil the Fudatory States of India 
by tlieir superior strength and astute diplomacy. After 
the death of Aurangzeb the Peacock Throne became devoid 
of strong rulers. None of the successors of Bahadur Shah 
had the capacity to check the internecine conflicts or resolve 
the mutual jealousies of the Feudatory Slates. War was the 
Rajput’s proud profession ; but in the chaotic conditions 
prevailing at Delhi no one could think of expanding the 
Empire with the result that Rajput manhood was deprived 
of employment. Their combative spirit needed an outlet, 
and they sharpened their swords on the collar bones of their 
kith and kin. At times they applied to the puppet Emperors 
for help. But their cry for help was a cry in the wilderness. 
Circumstances gradually compelled the Rajputs to defend their 
own homes than to meddle in the Mughal politics. The 
result, as we all know, was harmful to the Empire ; but it was 
even more ruinous to the Rajputs themselves. The Rajputs, 
who had filled Indian history during the preceding three 
centuries, began in the 1 8th century to find themselves a played- 
out race, falling steadily to the back ground in Indian life’^^.” 

In chapter XVIII we have discussed the net result of the 
war in the Deccan. It has been indicated 
The Marathas. that Aurangzeb die/ not for a single 
moment show any sign of exhaustion 
or dejection. He was so sure of his power and strength that 
several times he rejected the peace terms offered by the 
Marathas ; and in the year 1702, he thought that he had 
completed the task for which he had set out. In a letter he 

•ii. Idid, II. 182—183. Maulvi Zake-uHah Khan in his Tarikh-i'- 
Hindustan^ Vol. IX, p. 335, has wrongly put the above incident in the year 
1T8T. 


25. Ibid, L 238. 
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says, My sincere Nusrat Jang, (our) whole energy was devoted 
to the conquest of the Deccan which was the most important 
work. Thank God that we have accomplished the work.” 
(Letters, 156). Apart from Aurangzeb’s personal views, we 
have the benefit of an authoritative document issued in 1716 
under Sambhaji’s order. It was written in 1700, when 
Rajaram was alive, by Ramchandrapant Amatya who, accord- 
ing to its translator, “ took part in the establishment of 
Simrajya under Sivaji, in its protection under Rajaram and 
Tarabai, and in the civil war between Tarabai and Shahu.” 
Though we are told that Aurangzeb “ got tired in his efforts, 
turned back and died the effect of Aurangzeb’s invasion is 
indicated as follows ‘‘...The remaining parts of the country 
became desolate, and forts got exhausted of military provisions. 
Only the idea of the state remained Owing to the war- 

fare the kingdom had fallen into a bad state. All the country 
and forts had been captured. The name alone of the kingdom 
had remained and that also was not confined to any limits. 
The people of the kingdom, the mainstay of the life of the 
state, having fallen into such adverse times, had suffered 
heavily under the pressure of several small troubles.” (A 
Royal Edict on the principles of State Policy and Organisa- 

tioHy pp. 5rr-6). 

In view of the above quotation, Aurangzeb’s belief that 
he had ‘ accomplished the work ’ was not unjustified. 
in 

I’he Sikhs and the Marathas later on succeeded in partition- 
ing the Mughal Empire, but a student of 
And the Sikhs. history is bound to enquire whether these 
two people brought peace and prosperity 
to the country, whether as a warring nation they adhered to 
the simple laws of humanity, whether as rulers they can 
claim to be just and efficient and in any way superior to the 
Mughals, and whether they exerted any civilising influence 
in the period in which they rose to eminence. Barring the 
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fact that they broke the spell of Muslim domination, the 
Sikhs and the Marathas came and went like a devastating 
hurricane, leaving a legacy of bitterness which the passage of 
time has not completely obliterated. I think that owing to 
their intimate contact with the Muslims, their administrative 
ability and experience of state-craft, their ideal of upright 
conduct and chivalry, the Rajputs — had they been as successful 
as the Sikhs and the Marathas — would probably have left 
some abiding result of their supremacy. Iheir inborn sense of 
dignity would have revolted against those rapacious acts to 
which greater part of India was subjected during the dark and 
long stretch of the eighteenth century. A new power, how- 
ever, appeared on the scene with disciplined battalions, 
ushering an era of unprecedented peace and security and 
integrating India into one great political unit. 

Nations as much as individuals have their infancy, 
adolescence and old age. The inscrutable 
E^ire-iU nature must work out their course, 

yet human intellect finds the task of trac- 
ing the causes that lead to a nation’s fall extremely fascinat- 
ing In enumerating the diverse causes that brought about 
the dissolution of the Mughal Empire, we shall assign 
the first and foremost place to the lack of a freely 
accepted rule of succession. The death 
Emperor was a signal for dynastic 
and popular commot?)n, violently derang- 
ing the ordinary routine of life. During the reigns of Akbar and 
his successors, down to Aurangzeb, sufficient time had elapsed 
between the accesssion and demise of the Emperors to enable 
them to consolidate their position and dissolve the alliances of 
hostile factions. But after Aurangzeb rulers rose and fell 
with such startling rapidity that everyone, from prince to 
peasant, lost his bearing and balance. Everyone strove only 
to collect the wreckage : no one seriously cared to save the 
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sinking ship. Nobles formed and re-formed alliances for 
purely selfish ends ; the puppet Emperors were too feeble to 
resist their nefarious activities. The disruption and disinte- 
gration caused by successive wars of succession shook the 
foundations of Mughal sovereignty and completely under- 
mined the prestige of the ruling house. 


Another serious defect in the Mughal Government was 
the defective system of recruiting the 
army. Nobles and mansabdars, who cons- 
tituted the official class recruited men, 
supplied horses and other equipments of war for which they 
received liberal pay according to grade. The State itself 
did not maintain any regular army, nor did it pay its soldiers 
direct, with the result that if a mamahdar deserted his right- 
ful master the entire contingent supported by him obeyed his 
orders. High officers were, therefore, always a potential 
source of danger. During the feeble rule of Aurangzeb’s 
successors the support of nobles was bought for considerations 
of reckless promises which the Emperors were never able to 
fulfil. The peers of the realm thus frequently changed sides 
with devastating consequences. The soldiers looked to their 
employers as their direct master ; they were not moved by 
any common loyalty to the Emperor. Had the Mughal 
Soverigns maintained a strong army directly paid by them 
they would have kept the powerful nobles under strict control, 
many wars of succTcssion would have been avoided, and they 
could have strongly resisted the onslaughts of their enemies. 


Its immobility. 


The Mughal army was too cumbrous a machine, and very 
slow in its movement. It was incapable to 
face the guerilla tactics of the Marathas. 
According to an eminent authority even Akbar would not 
have fared better against the light Maratha horse^^. New 
dangers demanded new remedies, but the Mughals adhered 


27 . Vincent Smith, Akbar, p. 268 . 
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to the orthodox method of warfare with the result that they 
were outpaced by their adversaries. 


A striking feature of the Mughal rule was the absence of 
hereditary Muslim nobility. Officers 
^^nobilltyf retained their power and distinction as long 

as they remained in service, but, once out 
of it, they lost their influence associated with the peerage. 
The system of escheating the property of the deceased nobles 
in lieu of loans advanced by the State ofkn left their families 
ill an indigent condition. The result was that the nobles led 
a life of extravagance, having no incentive to make a saving. 
Without any hereditary estate and without any patrimony 
their descendants either soon drifted into obscurity or they 
had to start life with a modest beginning. As long as the 
Mughal rule sustained its vigour the scions of noble familes 
had ample chances for a career. But with the disintegration 
of the Empire their means of livelihood was disastrously 
curtailed. Apart from the economic point of view, a heredi- 
tary nobility would have been politically a soui-ce of strength. 
Had the Mughals encouraged the colonisation of hereditary 
landed aristocracy in diiferent parts of the country, the latter, 
in their own interest, would have resisted the partitioning of 
the Empire, as the existence of their order was boufed with a 
strong central government. The absence of hereditary peerage 
greatly facilitated the declaration of independence by 
Governors who did not face even nominal cf^position within the 
province itself ; the Subadars awoke one morning and found 
themselves independent potentates. 


The war in the Deccan was prolonged by the disloyalty 
and treasonable conduct of the Mughal 
Disloy^^^of^Mughal officers. Neither princes noi grandees 
had any scruples in carrying on treacherous 
intercourse with the enemies of the State. Contemporary 
records are replete with the revolting details of deceit and 
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disloyalty. Manucci says that Aurangzeb’s generals make 
no genuine efforts, and therefore he is obliged to go in person 
if he wishes to carry out his designs^® ‘‘ no one has the 
slightest hesitation in violating the fidelity he owes to the 
king'^^” Khafi Khan says, ‘‘The chief reason for the 
prolongation of the Deccan campaign was the mutual distrust 
and jealousy of the nobles.’ 

Aurangzeb had formed such a perfect estimate of his sons 
and nobles that the parting advice which 
Auran^j:ebs^proplietic tendered to Prince Muazzarn Bhadur 
Shah after releasing him from confine- 
ment was almost prophetic. He says, “ Although owing to 
mg marching through wildernesit and foj'ests, mg officers who 
love repose and feel disgusted with their own parents, long for 
the destruction of this mg horroived life, — get after mg death 
they will, oiving to the thoughtlessness and ignorance of this so7i 
incapable of appreciating merit, deynand for themselves that 
very thing (vi/., death) ivhich they are now praying for 

“ Anyhow, I advise you, out of a father’s love, “ Don’t 
be so salt that (your subjects) would spit you out of their 
mouths, nor be so sweet that they may gulp you down.” But 
this adv,’ce is out of place here, as saltishness is not at all 
present in your nature, but is the share of your dear brother. 
The portion of saltlessuess is the lot of you, my very sagacious 
son. May God ke^M both the brothers in perfect moderation 1 
Amen, O Lord of the Universe ! 

There are two kinds of causes, internal and external, 

. , , ^ ^ which are responsible for the fall of 

Internal decadence. , 

any nation. If people become internally 

decadent, then those external causes which did not appear very 

88. Storia,lV, llfi. 

89. Ibid, III. 871. 

30. K. K. II. 488. 

31. AntedoUt, 61. 
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harmful in the beginning assert themselves with disastrous 
consequences. But as long as a nation is robust and strong, 
it is able to cope with outside forces. The rushing tide of 
Maratha onslaughts could not have threatened the security of 
the Empire had there been unity and co-ordination of efforts 
between Mughal officers. But the internal causes enumerated 
in the preceding paragraphs precipited the end of the 
Mughal supremacy. After the death of Aurangzeb the wars 
of succession and the accession of feeble and degenerate 
monarchs irretrievably weakened the power of the house of 
Babar. 


The Mughals are no more. Their flag will not flutter 
again on the bastions of the Red Fort at 
Verdict of posterity. the Peacock Throne will never 

glitter in the majestic hall of the Divan-i-Aniy and the voice 
of the Padishah will not be echoed from its ornate walls which 
now resound with the hilarity of thoughtless sight-seers. The 
world will see no more the pomp and pageantry, the splendour 
and magnificence of the mighty Mughals. But when posterity 
will pause to consider the civilising influence of their 
institutions, the uniformity of their laws, the renaissance of art 
and literature, and the economic self-sufficiency of the period, it 
will find that never before in India were such vigilant and 
systematic efforts made to protect the poor, to dispense equal 
justice, to encourage commerce and agriculture, to give peace 
and security, and to advance the general happiness of the 
people. The traces of the Mughal rule are revealed not 
only in the musty records of the past but also in the vocabu- 
laries of the present times. Our revenue and judicial depart- 
ments teem with terminologies which remind us of the influence 
of the old system. But however reminiscent the traces may 
be, no one can wholly re-construct the variety and richness 
of the past. We strained our eyes to have a full view — and 
to present to the readers a complete picture — of the Mughal 
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ship— with its crew and captain— sailing majestically on the 
rolling waves of the sea. But we found the task beyond our 
efforts. “ On the shore where Time casts up its stray wreck- 
age, we gather corks and broken planks, whence much indeed 
may be argued and more guessed ; but what the great ship 
was that has gone down into the deep that we shall never 

see.' 
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based on original sources and firmans. I have used the 
copy preserved in the Library of Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 
Benares. 


MARATHA SOURCES. 

Shiva Bharat — A peom in Sanskirit of 2262 stanzas by 
Parmananda, alleged to be a contemporary of Sivaji. It 
describes the exploits of the Maratha hero. Published by 
Mr S. M. Divekar with a Marathi translation by Mr, 
R. D. Dcsai. 

Jcdhe-Yanchi Shak avail ov the Jedhe Chronology. This is a 
record of events with dates, covering the period 1618- 
1697 A, D,, kept by Jedhes, Deshmukhs of Kari near 
Dhar, 80 miles South of Poona. The document was 
edited by the late Mr. B. G. Tilak and published by the 
Bharat- Itihas-Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, 

Marathyancha itihasachin Sadhanen (Materials for the 
history of the Marathas) by V. K. Rajvvade. 

Shiva-Chhalrapati-Chen Charitra by Krishnaji Annnt Sabhasad, 
written in 1694 by order of Raja Ram, translated into 
English by J. L. Mankar as Life and Exploits of Shiva ji. 

Shiva-Chhalrapati Chen Sapta-Prakaran-Atmak Charitra by 
Malhar Ram Rao Chitnis, 

91. Kalmi Bakhar, so-called because it contains 91 para- 
graphs. 


ENGLISH. 

A History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation 
in Indostan — Robert Orme. 
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Akbar — Vincent Smith, 

Anecdotes of Aurangzeb — Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 

A New Account of the East Indies — Alexander Hamilton, 

A New Account of East India and Persia — Dr. Fryer. 

Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian — 
McCrindle. 

Ancient Indian Education — F. E. Keay. 

A Royal Edict on the Principles of State Policy and Organi- 
sation, otherwise called Ramchniidrapant Amatya’s llaja- 
viti, translated into English by S. V. Puntambekar. 
Architecture at Bijapur — Fergusson. 

Aurangzeb — S. Lane-Poole (Rulers of India Series,) 

A Voyage to Surat in 1689 — Ovington. 

Benares, the Holy City — R. Sen. 

Bombay, Gazetteer XXII and XXIII. 

Caliphate — W. Muir. 

Charles II— Arthur Bryant, 

Commentary o£ Monserratc — Father Monserrate. 

District Gazetteers of Benares and Dehra Dun. 

Early History of India — Vincent Smith, 

East India Trade in the ITth Century — Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan. p 

Empire of the Great Mogal by De Laet, translated by 
Hoyland and Banerji. 

English Records on Sivaji, published Shiva Charitra 
Karyalaya, Poona. 

English Factories in India — Sir William Foster. 

Frryin Akbar to Aurangzeb — W. H. Moreland. 

Factory Records (India office manuscript records.) 

Fall of the Mughal Empire — Sir Jadunrth Sarkar. 

P'.atimide Khalifate — Dr. De Lacy O’Leary. 

Hindu Mythology — Wilkins. 

History of Jahangir —Beni Parshad. 

History of Mediaeval India— C. V. Vaidya. 

Historical Fragments— Robert Orme, 
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History of the Deccan — Jonathan Scott, 

History of Sivaji by Barthelemy Carre, translated by Dr, S. 
N. Sen in the Calcutta Review. 

History of the Maratha People — Kincaid and Parasnis, 

His’ory of the Marathas — Grant Duff. 

History of the Rise of the Mohammedan Power in India — 
John liriggs. 

Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics — S. H, Hodiwala. 

History of Aurangzeb — Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 

History of India as told by its own Historians — Elliot and 
Dowson (8 Vols.) 

History of India — Elphinsbone. 

Indian Painting under the Mughals — Brown. 

India Office Records, Original Correspondence (O. C.) 

India at the death of Akbar — W. H. Moreland. 

India by Al-Beruni, translated by Sachau. 

Jahangir and the Jesuits, translated by C. H. Payne from the 
Relations of Father Fernao Guerreiro (Routledge and 
Sons, London.) 

Journal of a Bondelah Olficer — Jonithoa Scott. 

Later Mughals — W. Irvine. 

Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government, 1902. 

Letters of Aurangzeb — Bilimoria. 

Life and Times of Ali I bn Isa — Harold Bowen. 

Letters Received by the East India Company from its servants 
in the East, transciibed from the Original Correspondence 
series of the India Office records. 

Life and Exploits of Shivaji — K. A. Sabhasad, translated by 
J. Mankar. 

Mediaeval India — S. Lane-Poole. 

Miniature Painting and Painters of India, Persia and Turkey 
— Martin. 

Morley’s Digest of Fatawa-i~Alamgii i. 

Mughal Rule in India — Edwards and Garratt. 

Mughal Administration — Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
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Orient under the Caliphs — S. Khuda Bakhsh. 

Painters of the Grand Moguls — Binyon. 

Principles of Mohammedan Law — F. B. Tyabji, 

Political conditions under the Caliphate— S. Khuda Bakhsh. 
Promotion of Learning in India during Mohammedan Rule — 
N, N. Law. 

Preachings ol (slam — Sir Thomas Arnold. 

Rajasthan — Todd. 

Renaissance of Islam by Metz, translated by S. Khuda Bakhsh 
in Islamic Culture, 

Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India — Cunningham. 
R^jport on the Census of India, 1911, Vol. IV. 

Rise of the Maratha Power — Ranade. 

Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire — Thomas, 

Shivaji and His Times — Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 

Short History of the Saracens— Amir Ali. 

Sketch of the Sikhs — Malcolm. 

Sources for the History of British India in the 17th Century — 
Dr, S. A. Khan. 

Source Book of Maratha History — Edited by H. G. Rawlinson, 
Spirit of Islam — Amir Ali. 

Storia Do Mogor by Manucci, (4 Vols.), translated by W. 
Irvine. 

Studies in Mughal India —Sir Ja.iunath Sarkar. 

The Arab Civilisation — S. Khuda Bakhsl 
The Army of the Indian Muglials — W. Irvine. 

The Arthasastra by Kautilya, alleged to be a Minister of 
Chandragupta Maurya, translated by Shamasastri. 

The Economic Transition in India — Sir Theodore Morison. 

The History of the Sikhs — Cunningham. 

The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians - J. B. Bury. 

The Main Currents of Maratha History — G. S, Sardesai. 

The Remonstrantie of Francisco Pelsaert, translated by More- 
land as Jahangir’s India. 
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Travels — Bernier. 

Travels in India — Tavernier. 

The Sikh Religion, its Gurus, Sacred writings and Authors 
(6 Vols.) — M. A. Macauliffe. 

FRENCH. 

Histoire des choses plus memorables ad venues tant ez Indes — 
Pierre I3u Jarricj (Bordeaux 1603). It deals with the last 
five years of Akbar’s reign and the first few years of that 
of Jahangir. 

Les calligraphes et les Miniaturistes de I’Orient Miisalman, 
(Paris) — Huart. 

La Miniature Persane — Sakesian Bay. 

GERMAN. 

Epochen der indischen Kultur (Epochs of Indian Culture). 
Hermann Goetz (19J^9). 

ITALIAN. 

Anali delle Islam — Caetani. The portion relating to Jizyah 
was translated for me by the late Sir Thomas Arnold. 

t 

JOURNALS. 

Journal of the Punjab Historical Society. 

Journal Asiatiquc. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of Indian History. 

Calcutta Review. 

Indian Antiquary. 

Islamic Culture. 

Rupam. 
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